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PREFACE 


With the publication in 1906 of Mrs. Wetmore’s 
Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, Hearn has 
become known as one of the few among the great 
letter-writers in English literature, apart from a 
unique place he held as an interpreter of the East to 
the West. 

Another posthumous fame was in store for him, 
for those four volumes containing his lectures in the 
University of Tokyo, published in 1915 and 1917, 
have given him a very high rank as critic; they 
represent, indeed, according to Prof. Erskine, critic- 
isms of the finest kind, only short of Coleridge’s. 

Who can say that still another honour would 
not wait for him in some far-off days? The mass of 
his travel-sketches is an immense mine of treasures, 
coming as they did from the pen of one who through 
life was in a sense essentially a traveller—a wanderer 
on the globe, but with the scientist’s eyes for details 
and the poet’s heart for the inner life of exotic 
things. The chapters on Martinique is a case in 
point. The minute and astounding description of 
that island life has now become a priceless document 
on the town and the population of St. Pierre, which, 
destroyed in 1902 by an eruption of Mont Pelée, now 
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lies as deeply buried as was Pompei by the lava and 
the ashes of Vesuvius. 

The present compilation is, indeed, the record of 
his pilgrimage through both hemispheres. It ranges 
from those impressionistic works when he as a 
youthful enthusiast was a veritable artist in colours 
to the writings of a later period in which he per- 
fected a style of his own—a style charming in its 
simplicity. 

T. Ocutal 
The Peers’ College, Tokyo, April, 1925. 
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MY FIRST DAY IN THE ORIENT | 


From Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan 


— 1894 — 


The first chapter of Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, and, 
indeed, the earliest among all Hearn’s Japanese writings. 
Written soon after his landing at Yokohama, these pages brim 
over with the enthusiastic admiration for the country and its 
people. “A kind English Professor” was Prof. Basil Hall 
Chamberlain , then of the Tokyo Imperial University, a great 
authority on things Japanese. The acquaintance fortunately 
made with this scholar paved the way for Hearn’s study of 
Japan; but he was more fortunate in having through him 
obtained a position in Matsuye, where he could live among the 
people and study them at first hand. Still more fortunate, nay, 
singularly blessed was he in having married a daughter of a 
good Samurai family there. Mrs. Hearn’s contribution to her 
husband’s work deserves particular notice, for she helped him 
by her intimate knowledge of old customs and folk-lores, let 
alone her tender devotion, which secured for him the peace and 
happiness of home. 


MY FIRST DAY IN THE ORIENT 


“Do not fail to write down your first impres- 
sions as soon as possible,” said a kind English 
professor whom I had the pleasure of meeting soon 
after my arrival in Japan: “they are evanescent, 

5 you know; they will never come to you again, once 
they have faded out; and yet of all the strange 
sensations you may receive in this country you will 
feel none so charming as these.” I am trying now 
to reproduce them from the hasty notes otf the time, 

10 and find that they were even more fugitive than 

charming ; something has evaporated from all my 
recollections of them,—something impossible to re- 
call. I neglected the friendly advice, in spite of all 
resolves to obey it: I could not, in those first 
5 weeks, resign myself to remain indoors and write, 
while there was yet so much to see and hear and 
feel in the sun-steeped ways of the wonderful Japanese 
city. Still, even could I revive all the lost sensations 
of those first experiences, I doubt if I could express 

20 and fix them in words. The first charm of Japan is 
intangible and volatile as a perfume. 

It began for me with my first kuruma-ride out 
of the European quarter of Yokohama into the 
Japanese town ; and so much as J recall of it is here- 

25 after set down, 
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I 

It is with the delicious surprise of the first 
journey through Japanese streets—unable to make 
one’s kuruma-runner - understand anything but 
gestures, frantic gestures to roll on anywhere, every- 
where, since all is unspeakably pleasurable and new 
—that one first receives the real sensation of being 
in the Orient, in this Far East so much read of, so 
long dreamed ot, yet, as the eyes bear witness, here- 
tofore all unknown. There is a romance even in the 
first full consciousness of this rather ¢ommon-place 
fact; but for me this consciousness ‘is transfigured 
inexpressibly by the divine beauty of) the day. 
There is some charm unutterable in the morning 
air, cool with the coolness of Japanese spring and 
wind-waves from the snowy cone of Fuji; a charm 
perhaps due rather to,softest lucidity than to. any 
positive tone,—an atmospheric limpidity extraor- 
dinary, with only a suggestion of blue in it, through 
which the most distant objects appear focussed with 
amazing sharpness. The sun is only pleasantly 
warm ; the jinrikisha, or kuruma, is the most cosy 
little vehicle imaginable; and the street-vistas, as 
seen above the dancing white mushroom-shaped hat 
of my sandalled runner, have an allurement of which 
I fancy that I could never weary. : 

Elfish everything seems ; for everything as well 
as everybody is small, and. queer, and mysterious : 
the little house under their blue roofs, the little shop- 
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fronts hung with blue, and the smiling little people 
in their blue costumes. The illusion is only broken 
by the occasional passing of a tall foreigner, and by 
divers shop-signs bearing announcements in absurd 
attempts at English. Nevertheless such discords 
only serve to emphasize reality; they never ma- 
terially lessen the fascination of the funny little 
streets. 

’Tis at first a delightfully odd confusion only, 
as you look down one of them, through an intermin- 
able flutter of flags and swayings of dark blue 
drapery, all made beautiful and mysterious with 
Japanese or Chinese lettering. For there are no 
immediately discernible laws of construction or 
decoration ; each building seems to have a fantastic 
prettiness of its own; nothing is exactly like anything 
else, and all is bewilderingly novel. But gradually, 
after an hour passed in the quarter, the eye begins 
to recognise ina vague way some general plan in 
the construction of these low, light, queerly-gabled 
wooden houses, mostly unpainted, with their first 
storeys all open to the street, and thin strips of 
roofing sloping above each shop-front, like awnings, 
back to the miniature balconies of paper-screened 
second storeys. You begin to understand the com- 
mon plan of the tiny shops, with their matted floors 
well raised above the street level, and the general 
perpendicular arrangement ot sign-lettering, whether 
undulating on drapery or glimmering on gilded and 
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lacquered sign-boards. You observe that the same 
rich dark blue which dominates in popular costume 
rules also in shop draperies, though there is a 
sprinkling of other tints,—bright blue and white and 
red (no greens or yellows). And then you note also 
that the dresses of the labourers are lettered with 
the same wonderful lettering as the shop draperies. 
No arabesques could produce such an effect. As 
modified for decorative purposes, these ideographs 
have a speaking symmetry which no design without 
a meaning could possess. As they appear on the 
back of a workman’s frock—pure white on dark 
blue—and large enough to be easily read at a great 
distance (indicating some guild or company of which 
the wearer is a member or employee), they give to 
the poor cheap garment a factitious appearance of 
splendour. 


It 


My kurumaya calls himselt “Cha.” He has a 
white hat which looks like the top of an enormous 
mushroom ; a short blue wide-sleeved jacket; blue 
drawers, close-fitting as “tights,” and reaching to 
his ankles; and light straw sandals bound upon his 
bare feet with cords of palmetto-fibre. Doubtless 
he typifes all the patience, endurance, and insidious 
coaxing powers of his class. He has already 
manifested his power to make me give him more 
than the law allows; and I have been warned against 
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him in vain. For the first sensation of having a 
human being fora horse, trotting between shafts, 
unwearyingly bobbing up and down before you for 
hours, is alone enough to evoke a feeling of com- 
passion. And when this human being thus trotting 
between shafts, with all his hopes, memories, senti- 
ments, and comprehensions, happens to have the 
gentlest smile, and the power to return the least 
favour by an apparent display of infinite gratitude, 
this compassion becomes sympathy, and provokes 
unreasoning impulses to self-sacrifice. I think the 
sight of the profuse perspiration has also something 
to do with the feeling, for it makes one think of the 
cost of heart-beats and muscle-contractions, likewise 
of chills, congestions, and pleurisy. Cha’s clothing 
is drenched ; and he mops his face with a small sky- 
blue towel, with figures of bamboo-sprays and 
sparrows in white upon it, which towel he carries 
wrapped about his wrist as he runs. 

That, however, which attracts me in Cha—Cha 
considered not as a motive power at all, but as a 
personality—I am rapidiy learning to discern in the 
multitudes of faces turned toward us as we roll 
through these miniature streets. And perhaps the 
supremely pleasurable impression of this morning is 
that produced by the singular gentleness of popular 
scrutiny. Everybody looks at you curiously ; but 
there is never anything disagreeable, much less 
hostile in the gaze: most commonly it is accom- 
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panied by a smile or half smile. And the ultimate 
consequence of all these kindly curious looks and 
smiles is that the stranger finds himselt thinking of 
fairyland. 


Ill 


The traveller who enters suddenly into’a period 
of social change—especially change from a feudal 
past to a democratic present—is likely to regret the 
decay of things beautiful and the ugliness ot things 
new. What of both I may yet discover in Japan I 
know not; but today, in these exotic streets, the old 
and new mingle so well that one seems to set off the 
other. The line of tiny white telegraph poles carry~ 
ing the world’s news to papers printed in a mixture 
of Chinese and Japanese characters; an electric bell 
in some tea-house with an Oriental riddle of text 
pasted beside the ivory button; a shop of American 
sewing-machines next to the shop of a maker of 
Buddhist images; the establishment of a photogra- 
pher beside the establishment of a manufacturer of 
straw sandals: all these present no striking incon- 
gruities, for each sample of Occidental innovation is 
set into an Oriental frame that seems adaptable to 
any picture. But on the first day, at least, the Old 
alone is new for the stranger, and suffices to absorb 
his attention. It then appears to him that every- 
thing Japanese is delicate, exquisite, admirable,— 
even a pair of common wooden chopsticks in a paper 
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bag with a little drawing upon it ; even a package of 
toothpicks of cherry-wood, bound with a paper 
wrapper wonderfully lettered in three different 
colours ; even the little sky-blue towel, with designs 
of flying sparrows upon it, which the jinrikisha man 
uses to wipe his face. The bank bills, the com- 
monest copper coins, are things of beauty. Even 
the piece of plaited coloured string used by the 
shopkeeper in tying up your last purchase is a 
pretty curiosity. Curiosities and dainty objects 
bewilder you by their very multitude : on either side 
of you, wherever you turn your eyes, are countless 
wonderful things as yet incomprehensible. 

Now there comes to my mind something I once 
heard said by a practical American on hearing of a 
great firein Japan: ‘Oh! those people can afford 
fires ; their houses are so cheaply built.” It is true 
that the frail wooden houses of the common people 
can be cheaply and quickly replaced ; but that which 
was within them to make them beautiful cannot,— 
and every fire is an art tragedy. For this is the 
land of infinite hand-made variety ; machinery has 
not yet been able to introduce sameness and utilitarian 
ugliness in cheap production (except in response to 
foreign demand for bad taste to suit vulgar markets), 
and each object made by the artist or artisan differs 
still from all others, even of his own making. And 
each time something beautiful perishes by fire, it is 
a something representing an idividual idea, 
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Happily the art impulse itself, in this country 
of conflagrations, has a vitality which survives each 
generation of artists, and defies the flame that 
changes their labour to ashes or melts it to shapeless- 
ness. The idea whose symbol has perished will 
reappear again in other creations,—perhaps after the 
passing of a century,—modified, indeed, yet recognis- 
ably of kin to the thought of the past. And every 
artist is a ghostly worker. Not by years of groping 
and sacrifice does he find his highest expression ; the 
sacrificial past is within him; his art is an in- 
heritance; his fingers are guided by the dead in the 
delineation of a flying bird, of the vapours of moun- 
tains, of the colours of the morning and the evening, 
of the shape of branches and the spring burst of 
flowers: generations of skilled workmen have given 
him their cunning, and revive in the wonder of his 
drawing. What was conscious effort in the begin- 
ning became unconscious in later centuries,— 
becomes almost automatic in the living man,— 
becomes the art. instinctive. Wherefore, one 
coloured print by a Hokusai or Hiroshige, originally 
sold for less than a cent, may have more real art in 
it than many a Western painting valued at more 
than the worth of a whole Japanese street. 


IV 


A few minutes of running along broad thorough- 
fares lined with gardens and costly ugly European 
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buildings ; then passing the bridge of a canal stocked 
with unpainted sharp-prowed craft of extraordinary 
construction, we again plunge into narrow low bright 
pretty streets,—into another part of the Japanese 
city. 

Once more we cross a canal; we rush up a 
narrow street rising to meet a hill; and, Cha, halting 
suddenly before an immense flight of broad stone 
steps, sets the shafts of his vehicle on the ground 
that I may dismount, and, pointing to the steps, 
exclaims,— 

“Tera!” 

I dismount, and ascend them, and, reaching a 
broad terrace, find myself face to face with a 
wonderful gate, topped by a tilted, peaked, many- 
cornered Chinese roof. It is all strangely carven, 
this gate. Dragons are intertwined in a frieze above 
its open doors; and the panels of the doors them- 
selves are similarly sculptured; and there are 
gargoyles—grotesque lion heads—protruding from 
the eaves. And the whole is grey, stone-coloured ; 
to me, nevertheless, the carvings do not seem to 
have the fixity of sculpture; all the snakeries and 
dragonaries appear to undulate with a swarming 
motion, elusively, in eddyings as of water. 

I turn a moment to look through the glorious 
light. Sea and sky mingle in the same beautiful 
pale clear blue. Below me the billowing of bluish 
roofs reaches to the verge of the unruffled bay on 
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the right, and to the feet of the green wooded hills 
flanking the city on two sides. Beyond that 
semicircle of green hills rises a lofty range of serrated 
mountains, indigo silhouettes. And enormously 
high above the line of them towers an apparition 
indescribably lovely,—one solitary snowy cone, so 
filmy exquisite, so spiritually white, that but for its 
immemorially familiar outline, one would surely 
deem it a shape of cloud. Invisible its base remains, 
being the same delicious tint as the sky : only above 
the eternal snow-line its dreamy cone appears, 
seeming to hang, the ghost of a peak, between the 
luminous land and the luminous heaven,—the sacred 
and matchless mountain, Fujiyama. 


Vv 


I pass on and climb more steps to a second 
gate with similar gargoyles and swarming of dragons, 
and enter a court where graceful votive lanterns of 
stone stand like monuments. On my right and left 
two great grotesque stone lions are sitting,—the 
lions of Buddha, male and female. Beyond is a 
long low light building, with curved and gabled 
roof of blue tiles, and three wooden steps before 
its entrance. Its sides are simple wooden screens 
covered with thin white paper. This is the temple. 

On the steps I take off my shoes; a young man 
slides aside the screens closing the entrance, and 
bows me a gracious welcome. And I go in, feeling 
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under my feet a softness of matting thick as bedding. 
An immense square apartment is before me, full of 
an unfamiliar sweet smell—the scent of Japanese 
incense ; but after the full blaze of the sun, the paper- 
filtered light here is dim as moonshine; for a minute 
or two I can see nothing but gleams of gilding in a 
soft gloom. Then, my eyes becoming accustomed 
to the obscurity, I perceive against the paper-paned 
screens surrounding the sanctuary on three sides 
shapes of enormous flowers cutting like silhouettes 
against the vague white light. I approach and find 
them to be paper flowers,—symbolic lotus-blossoms 
beautifully coloured, with curling leaves gilded on 
the upper surface and bright green beneath. At the 
dark end of the apartment, facing the entrance, is 
the altar of Buddha, a rich and lofty altar, covered 
with bronzes and gilded utensils clustered to right 
and left of a shrine like a tiny gold temple. 


vI 


“Miya,” observes Cha. Not a tera this time, 
but a shrine of the gods of the more ancient faith of 
the land,—a miya. 

I am standing before a Shinto symbol; I see 
for the first time, out of a picture at least, a torii. 
How describe a torii to those who have never looked 
at one even in a photograph or engraving? Two 
lofty columns, like gate-pillars, supporting horizont- 
ally two cross-beams, the lower and lighter beam 
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having its ends fitted into the columns a little distance 
below their summits; the uppermost and larger 
beam supported upon the tops of columns, and pro- 
jecting well beyond them to right and left. That is 
a torii: the construction varying little in design, 
whether made of stone, wood, or metal. But this 
description can give no correct idea of the appearance 
of a torii, of its majestic aspect, of its mystical 
suggestiveness as a gateway. The first time you 
see a noble one, you will imagine, perhaps, that you 
see the colossal model of some beautiful Chinese 
letter towering against the sky; for all the lines of 
the thing have the grace of an animated ideograph, 
—have the bold angles and curves’ of characters 
made with four sweeps of a masterbrush. 

Passing the torii I ascend a flight of perhaps 
one hundred stone steps, and find at their summit a 
second torii, from whose lower cross-beam hangs 
festooned the mystic shimenawa. . 

Advancing beyond this torii, I find myself in a 
sort of park or pleasure-ground on the summit of the 
hill. There is a small temple on the right; it is all 
closed up; and I have read so much about the 
disappointing vacuity of Shinto temples that I do not 
regret the absence of its guardian. And I see before 
me what is infinitely more interesting,—a grove of 
cherry-trees covered with something unutterably 
beautiful,—a dazzling mist of snowy blossoms cling- 
ing like summer cloud-fleece about every branch 
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and twig; and the ground beneath them, and the 
path before me, is white with the soft, thick, odorous 
snow of fallen petals. 

Beyond this loveliness are flower-plots surround- 
ing tiny shrines ; and marvelous grotto-work, full of 
monsters,—dragons, and mythological beings chis- 
elled in the rock; and miniature landscape work 
with tiny groves of dwarf trees, and lilliputian lakes, 
and microscopic brooks and bridges and cascades. 
Here, also, are swings for children. And here are 
belvederes, perched on the verge of the hill, where- 
from the whole fair city, and the whole smooth bay 
speckled with fishing-sails no bigger than pin-heads, 
and the far, faint, high promontories reaching into 
the sea, are all visible in one delicious view,—blue- 
pencilled in a beauty of ghostly haze indescribable: 

Why should the trees be so lovely in Japan? 
With us, a plum or cherry tree in flower is not an 
astonishing sight ; but here it is a miracle of beauty 
so bewildering that, however much you may have 
previously read about it, the real spectacle strikes 
you dumb. You see no leaves,—only one great 
filmy mist of petals. Is it that the trees have been 
so long domesticated and caressed by man in this 
land of the Gods, that they have acquired souls, and 
strive to show their gratitude, like women loved, by 


. making themselves more beautiful for man’s sake ? 


Assuredly they have mastered men’s hearts by 
their loveliness, like beautiful slaves. That is to say, 
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Japanese hearts. Apparently there have been some 
foreign tourists of the brutal class in this place, since 
it has been deemed necessary to set up inscriptions 
in English announcing that “It Is Forbidden To 
Injure The Trees.” 


VII 

“Hotel, Cha, hotel!’ I cry out again, for the 
way is long, and the sun sinking,—sinking in the 
softest imaginable glow of topazine light. 

The sun is gone ; the topaz-light is gone; and 
Cha stops to light his lantern of paper; and we 
hurry on again, between two long lines of painted 
paper lanterns suspended before the shops : so closely 
set, so level those lines are, that they seem two 
interminable strings of pearls of fire. And suddenly 
a sound—solemn, profound, mighty—peals to my 
ears over the roofs of the town, the voice of the 
tsurigane, the great temple-bell of Nogeyama. 


VIII , 
“ Amma-kamishimo-go-hyakumon |” 

A woman’s voice ringing through the night, 
chanting in a tone of singular sweetness words of 
which each syllable comes through my open window 
like a wavelet of flute-sound. My Japanese servant, 
who speaks a little English, has told me what they 
mean, those words :—- 


“ Amma-kamtishimo-go-hyakumon |” 
And always between these long, sweet calls I 
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hear a plaintive whistle, one long note first, then two 
short ones in another key. It is the whistle of the 
amma, the poor blind woman who earns. her living 
by shampooing the sick or the weary, and whose 
whistle warns pedestrians and drivers of vehicles to 
take heed for her sake, as she cannot see. And she 
sings also that the weary and the sick may call her 
in. 
“ Amma-kamishiino-go-hyakumon !” 

The saddest melody, but the sweetest voice. 
Her cry signifies that for the sum of “ five hundred 
mon” she will come and rub your weary body 
“ above and below,” and make the weariness or the 
pain go away. Five hundred mon are the equival- 
ent of five sen (Japanese cents); there are ten rin to 
a sen, and ten mon to one rin. The strange 
sweetness of the voice is haunting,—makes me even 
wish to have some pains, that I might pay five 
hundred mon to have them driven away. 

I lie down to sleep, and I dream. I see Chinese 
texts—multitudinous, weird, mysterious—fleeing by 
me, all in one direction ; ideographs white and dark, _ 
upon sign-boards, upon paper screens, upon backs 
of sandalled men. They seem to live, these ideo- 
graphs, with conscious life; they are moving their 
parts, moving with a movement as of insects, 
monstrously, like phasmidae. I am rolling always 
through low, narrow, luminous strects in a phantom 
jinrikisha, whose wheels make no sound. And 
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always, always, I see the huge white mushroom- 
shaped hat of Cha dancing up and down before me 
as he runs. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO ENOSHIMA 
From Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan 


— 1894 — 


Those were good old days when—in the twenty third year 
of Meiji—Hearn made this pilgrimage to Kamakura, which was 
then more like a mouldering hamlet, suggestive of the remains 
of Yoritomo’s old capital, than such a fashionable sea-side resort 
as it soon has become. When he came up to live in Tokyo in 
the twenty ninth of the same era, his summer was usually spent 
further away from these shores—at Yaidzu. 

The Editor once heard Hearn referring, in one of his talks, 
to the beauty of the Daibutsu at Kamakura; he particularly 
admired its harmony with the background. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO ENOSHIMA 
I 
KAMAKURA 


A long, straggling country village, between low 
wooded hills, with a canal passing through it. Old 
Japanese cottages, dingy, neutral-tinted, with roofs 
of thatch, very steeply sloping, above their wooden 
walls and paper shoji. Green patches on all the 
roof-slopes, some sort of grass; and on the very 
summits, on the ridges, luxurious growths of yane- 
shdbu, the roof-plant, bearing pretty purple flowers. 
In the lukewarm air a mingling of Japanese odours, 
smells of saké, smells of seaweed soup, smells of 
daikon, the strong native radish; and dominating 
all, a sweet, thick, heavy scent of incense,—incense 
from the shrines of gods. 

Akira has hired two jinrikisha for our pilgrim- 
age; aspeckless azure sky arches the world ; and 
the land lies glorified in a joy of sunshine. And yet 
a sense of melancholy, of desolation unspeakable, 
weighs upon meas we roll along the bank of the 
tiny stream, between the mouldering lines of 


) wretched little homes with grass growing on their 


roofs. For this mouldering hamlet represents all 
that remains of the million-peopled streets of Yori- 


tomo’s capital. 
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II 
You do not see the Dai-Butsu as you enter the 
grounds of his long-vanished temple, and proceed 
along a paved path across stretches of lawn; great 


trees hide him. But very suddenly, ataturn, hecomes ? 


into full view and you start! No matter how many 
photograp of the colossus you may have already 
seen, this frst vision of the reality is an astonish- 
_ment. Then you imagine that you are already too 
near, though the image is at least a hundred yards 
away. As for me, I retire at once thirty or forty 
yards back, to get a better view. And the jinrikisha 
man runs after me, laughing and_ gesticulating, 
thinking that I imagine the image alive and am 
afraid of it. 

But, even were that shape alive, none could be 
afraid of it. The gentleness, the dreamy passion- 
lessness of those features,—the immense repose of 
the whole figure,—are full of beauty and charm. 
And, contrary to all expectation, the nearer you 
approach the giant Buddha, the greater this charm 
becomes. You look up into the solemnly beautiful 
face,—into the half closed eyes that seem to watch 
you through their eyelids of bronze as gently as 
those of a child; and you feel that the image typifies 
all that is tender and calm in the Soul of the East. 
Yet you feel also that only Japanese thought could 
have created it. Its beauty, its dignity, its perfect 
repose, reflect the higher life of the race that im- 
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agined it; and, though doubtless inspired by some 
Indian model, as the treatment of the hair and 
various symbolic marks reveal, the art is Japanese. 

So mighty and beautiful the work is, that you 
will not for some time notice the magnificent lotus- 
plants of bronze, fully fifteen feet high, planted before 
the figure, on either side of the great tripod in which 
incense-rods are burning. 

Through an orifice in the right side of the enor- 
mous lotus-blossom on which the Buddha is seated, 
you can enter into the statue. 

A ladder enables the pilgrim to ascend into the 
interior of the colossus as high as the shoulders, in 
which are two little windows commanding a wide 
prospect of the grounds; while a priest, who acts as 
guide, states the age of the statue to be six hundred 
and thirty years, and asks for some small contribution 
to aid in the erection of a new temple to shelter it 
from the weather. 

For this Buddha had atemple. A tidal wave 
following an earthquake swept walls and roof away, 
but left the mighty Amida unmoved, still meditating 
upon his lotus. 


III 
And we arrive before the far-famed Kamakura 
temple of Kwannon,—Kwannon, who yielded up her 
right to the Eternal Peace that she might save the 
souls of men, and renounced Nirvana to suffer with 
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humanity for other myriad million ages,—Kwannon, 
the Goddess of Pity and of Mercy. 

The temple is large as any that I have yet seen, 
and, like the others, gray with the wearing of six 
hundred years. From the roof there hang down 
votive offerings, inscriptions, and lanterns in multi- 
tude, painted: with various pleasing colours. 

The old priest lights a lantern, and leads the 
way, through a low doorway on the left of the altar, 
into the interior of the temple, into some very lofty 
darkness. I follow him cautiously awhile, discern- 
ing nothing whatever but flicker of the lantern ; then 
we halt before something which gleams. A moment, 
and my eyes, becoming more accustomed to the 
darkness, begin to distinguish outlines ; the gleaming 
object defines itself gradually as a Foot, an immense 
golden Foot, and I perceive the hem ofa golden 
robe undulating over the instep. Now the other 
foot appears ; the figure is certainly standing. I can 
perceive that we are in a narrow but also very lofty 
chamber, and that out of some mysterious blackness 
overhead ropes are dangling down into the circle of 
lantern-light illuminating the golden feet. - The 
priest lights two more lanterns, and suspends them 
upon hooks attached to a pair of pendent ropes 
about a yard apart ; then he pulls up both together 
slowly. More of the golden robe is revealed as the 
lanterns ascend, swinging on their way ; then the 
outlines of two mighty knees; then the curving of 
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columnar thighs under chiselled drapery, and, as 
with the still waving ascent of the lanterns the 
golden Vision towers ever higher through the gloom, 
expectation intensifies. There is no sound but the 
sound of the invisible pulleys ovérhead, which squeak 
like bats. Now above the golden girdle, the sugges- 
tion of a bosom. Then the glowing of a golden 
hand uplifted in benediction. Then another golden 
hand holding a lotus. And at last a Face, golden, 
smiling with eternal youth and infinite tenderness, 
the face of Kwannon. 

So revealed out of the consecrated darkness, 
this ideal of divine feminity—creation of a forgotten 
art and time—is more than impressive. I can 
scarcely call the emotion which it produces admira- 
tion ; it is rather reverence. : 

But the lanterns, which paused a while at the 
level of the beautiful face, now ascend still higher, 
with a fresh squeaking of pulleys. And lo! the tiara 
of the divinity appears, with strangest symbolism. 
It is a pyramid of heads, of faces,—charming faces 
of maidens, miniature faces of Kwannon herself. 

For this is the Kwannon of the Eleven F aces, 
—Jiu-ichi-men-Kwannon, 


IV 
The road slopes before us as we go, sinks down 
between cliffs steep as the walls of a canon, and 
curves. Suddenly we emerge from the cliffs, and 
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reach the sea. It is blue like the unclouded sky,— 
a soft dreamy blue. 

And our path turns sharply to the right, and 
winds along cliff-summits overlooking a broad beach 


of dun-coloured sand; and the sea wind blows deli- ' 


ciously with a sweet saline scent, urging’ the lungs 
to fill themselves to the very utmost ; and far away 
before me, I perceive a beautiful high green mass, an 
island foliage-covered, rising out of the water about 
a quarter of a mile from the main-land,—Enoshima, 
the holy island, sacred to the goddess of the sea, the 
goddess of beauty. 

And lo! we are in Enoshima. High before us 
slopes the single street, a street of broad steps, a 
street shadowy, full of multi-colored flags and dark 
blue drapery dashed with white fantasticalities, 
which are words, fluttered by the séa wind. It is 
lined with taverns and miniature shops. At every 
one I must pause to look; and to dare to look at 


anything in Japan is to want to buy it. So I buy, ° 


and buy, and buy ! 

For verily ’tis the City of Mother-of-Pearl, 
this Enoshima. In every shop, behind the lettered 
draperies there are miracles of shell-work for sale at 
absurdly small prices. The glazed cases laid flat 
upon the matted platforms, the shelved cabinéts set 
against the walls, are all opalescent with nacreous 
things. 
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v 

Ascending the steps, we reach a terrace, 
overlooking all the city roofs. There are Buddhist 
lions of stone and stone lanterns, mossed and chipped, 
on either side the torii; and the background of the 
terrace is the sacred hill, covered with foliage. On 
the right other flights of steps lead to loftier ter- 
races ; and an old man, who sits at the foot of them, 
making bird-cages of bamboo, offers himself as 
guide. 

We follow him to the next terrace, where there 
is a school for the children of Enoshima. 

More steps and more green-mossed lions and 
lanterns, and another terrace with a little temple in 
its midst, the first shrine of Benten. Before it a few 
stunted palm-trees are growing. 

Leaving the court by a rising path to the left, 
we proceed along the verge of a cliff overlooking 
the sea. Perched upon this verge are pretty tea- 
houses, all widely open to the sea wind, so that, 
looking through them, over their matted floors and 
lacquered balconies one sees the ocean as in a 
picture-frame, and the pale clear horizon specked 
with snowy sails, and a‘faint blue-peaked shape also, 
like a phantom island, the far vapory silhouette of 
Oshima. , 


vI 
Now we are going to visit the Dragon cavern. 
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The path descends toward the opposite side of the 
island, and suddenly breaks into a flight of steps cut 
out of the pale hard rock,—exceedingly steep, and 
worn, and slippery, and perilous,—overlooking the 
sea. 

I descend with caution; the Japanese seldom 
slip in their straw sandals, but I can only proceed 
with the aid of the guide. At almost every step I 
slip. 

At last we reach a plank gallery carried along 
the face of the cliff above the rocks and pools, and 
following it round a projection of the cliff enter the 
sacred cave. The light dims as we advance; and 
the sea-waves, running after us into the gloom, make 
a stupefying roar, multiplied by the extraordinary 
echo. Looking back, I see the mouth of the cavern 
like a prodigious sharply angled rent in blackness, 
showing a fragment of azure sky. 

We reach a shrine with no deity in it, pay a 
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fee ; and lamps being lighted and given to each of 20 


us, we proceed to explore a series of underground 
passages. So black they are that even with the 
light of three lamps, I can at first see nothing. Ina 
while, however, I can distinguish stone figures in 
relief,—chiselled on slabs like those I saw in the 
Buddhist graveyard. These are placed at regular 
intervals along the rock walls. The guide ap- 
proaches his light to the face of each one, and 
utters a name, ‘ Daikoku-sama,” ‘ Fudo-sama,” 
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“ Kwannon-sama.” Sometimes in lieu of a statue 


there is an empty shrine only, with a money-box 
before it; and these void shrines have names of 
Shinto gods, “ Daijingu,” ‘ Hachiman,” “ Inari- 
sama.” All the statues are black, or seem black in 
the yellow lamplight, and sparkle as if frosted. I 
feel as if I were in some mortuary pit, some 
subterranean burial-place of dead gods. Interminable 
the corridor appears; yet there is at last an end,— 
an end with a shrine in it,—where the rocky ceiling 
descends so low that to reach the shrine one must 
go down on hands and knees. And there is nothing 
in the shrine. This is the Tail of the Dragon. 

I am glad to return to the light. Here our 
guide strips naked, and suddenly leaps head foremost 
into a black deep swirling current between rocks. 
Five minutes later he reappears, and clambering out 
lays at my feet a living, squirming sea-snail and an 
enormous shrimp. Then he resumes his robe, and 
we reascend the mountain, 


VII 


We return by another route. 

For a while the way winds through a long 
narrow winding valley between wooded hills: the 
whole: extent of bottom-land is occupied by rice- 
farms ; the air has a humid coolness, and one hears 
only the chanting of frogs, like a clattering of 
countless castanets, as the jinrikisha jolts over the 
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rugged elevated paths separating the flooded rice- 
fields. 

Then, having traversed the valley, we reach a 
main road so level and so magnificently shaded by 
huge old trees that I could believe myself in an 
English lane,—a lane in Kent or Surrey, perhaps,— 
but for some exotic detail breaking the illusion at 
intervals ; a torii, towering before temple-steps de- 
scending to the highway, or a sign-board lettered 


with Chinese characters, or the wayside shrine of 10 


some unknown god. 

All at once I observe by the roadside some un- 
familiar sculptures in relief,—a row of chiselled slabs 
protected by a little bamboo shed; and I dismount 
to look at them, supposing them to be funereal monu- 
ments. They are so old that the lines of their 
sculpturing are half obliterated ; their feet are covered 
with moss, and their visages are half effaced. But I 
can discern that these are not haka, but six images 
of one divinity ; and my guide knows him,—KoOshin, 
the God of Roads. They seem like things forgotten, 
crusted over by the neglect of generations,—archaic 
gods who have lost their worshippers. 

The whistle of a locomotive warns me that I 
shall just have time to catch the train. For Western 
civilization has invaded all this primitive peace with 
its webs of steel, with its ways ofiron. This is not 
of thy roads, O Koshin!—the old gods are dying 
along its ash-strewn verge! 
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From Exotics and Retrospectives 


— 1898 — 


Compare the style of this chapter with that of those chapters 
on the West Indies. Here is the effort noticeable toward Hearn’s 
ideal, a blending of the warmth of the South with the strength 
of the North. ’ 

It was on his way home from Yaidzu that he made the 
ascent here described, with Mr. Fujisaki, one of his Matsuye 
pupils. A lover of the sea and a good swimmer, Hearn was not, 
however, in his element when mountainetring ; the climbing 
proved for him a hard, fatiguing one, and he was Justly thank- 
ful to the goriki, who had to push and pull, as some passages 
show. 

There are three different descriptions of Fuji in Hearn’s 
writings. He gives us the view from its summit in the last 
paragraph of this chapter. Another sketch is of F uji seen from 
Yokohama (p. 11—p. 12). Again, in the last section of “A Con- 
servative ” in Kokoro, we are given a grand view from the deck 
of a steamer on the Pacific :— 


“Tt was through the transparent darkness of a cloudless 
April morning, a little before sunrise, that he saw again the 
mountains of his native land. ... There were some foreigners 
already on deck, eager to obtain the first and fairest view of 
Fuji from the Pacific ;—for the first sight of Fuji at dawn is not 
to be forgotten in this life or the next. They watched the long 
procession of the ranges, and looked over the jagged looming 
into the deep night, where stars were faintly burning still,— 
and they could not see Fuji. “ Ah!” laughed an officer they 
questioned, “you are looking too low! higher up—much 
higher!” Then they looked up, up, up into the heart of the 
sky, and saw the mighty summit pinkening like a wondrous 
phantom lotus-bud in the flush of the coming day: a spectacle 
that smote them dumb. Swiftly the eternal snow yellowed into 
gold, then whitened as the sun reached out beams to it over the 
eurve of the world, over the shadowy ranges, over the very 
stars, it seemed ; for the giant base remained viewless. And the 
night fled utterly; and soft blue light bathed all the hollow 
heaven; and colours awoke from sleep ;—and before the gazers 
there opened the luminous bay of Yokohama, with the sacred 
peak, its base invisible, hanging above all like a snowy ghost in 
the arch of the infinite day.” 
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Seen on close approach, the mountain of Fuji does not 
eome up to expectation — Japanese proverbial philosophy. 

The most beautiful sight in Japan, and certainly 

one of the most beautiful in the world, is the distant 
apparition of Fuji on cloudless days,—more especially 
days of spring and autumn, when the greater part of 
the peak is covered with late or early snows. You 
can seldom distinguish the snowless base, which 
remains the same color as the sky: you perceive 
only the white cone seeming to hang in heaven; and 
the Japanese comparison of its shape to an inverted 
half-open fan is made wonderfully exact by the fine 
streaks that spread downward from the notched top, 
like shadows of fan-ribs. Even lighter than a fan 
the vision appears,—rather the ghost or dream of a 
fan ;—yet the material reality a hundred miles away 
is grandiose among the mountains of the globe. 
Rising to a height of nearly 12,500 feet, Fuji is visible 
from thirteen provinces of the Empire. Nevertheless 
it is one of the easiest of lofty mountains to climb ; 
and for a thousand years it has been scaled every 
summer by multitudes of pilgrims. For it is not only 
a sacred mountain, but the most sacred mountain 
oi Japan,—the holiest eminence of the land that 
is called Divine,—the Supreme Altar of the Sun ; 
—and to ascend it at least once in a life time is the 
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duty of all who reverence the ancient gods. So from 
every district of the Empire pilgrims annually wend 
their way to Fuji; and in nearly all the provinces 
there are pilgrim-societies—F uji-K0,—organized for 


the purpose of aiding those desiring to visit the ' 


sacred peak. If this act of faith cannot be performed 
by everybody in person, it can at least be performed 
by proxy. Any hamlet, however remote, can 
occasionally send one representative to pray before 
the shrine of the divinity of Fuji, and to salute the 
rising sun from that sublime eminence. Thus a 
single company of Fuji-pilgrims may be composed 
of men from a hundred different settlements. 

By both the national religions Fuji is held in 
reverence. The Shinto deity of F uji is the beautiful 
goddess, Ko-no-hana-saku-ya-hime,—she who 
brought forth her children in fire without pain, and 
whose name signifies « Radiant-blooming-as-the 
flowers-of-the trees,”’ or, according to some com- 
mentators, ‘ Causing-the flowers-to blossom-bright- 
ly.” On the summit is her temple; and in ancient 
books it is recorded that mortal eyes have 
beheld her hovering, like a luminious cloud, above 
the verge of the crater. Her viewless_ servants 
watch and wait by the Precipices to hurl down 
whomsoever presumes to approach her shrine with 
unpurified heart... . Buddhism loves the grand 
peak because its form is like the white bud of the 
Sacred Flower,—and because the eight cusps of its 
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top, like the eight petals of the Lotus, symbolize the 
Eight intelligences of Perception, Purpose, Speech, 
Conduct, Living, Effort, Mindfulness, and Con- 
templation. 

But the legends and traditions about Fuji, the 
stories of its rising out of the earth ina single night, 
—of the shower of pierced-jewels once flung down 
from it,—of the first temple built upon its summit 
eleven hundred years ago,—of the Luminous Maiden 
that lured to the crater an Emperor who was never 
seen afterward, but is still worshipped at a little 
shrine erected on the place of his vanishing,—of the 
sand that daily rolled down by pilgrim feet nightly 
reascends to its former position,—have not all these 
things been written in books? There is really very 
little left for me to tell-about Fuji except my own 
experience of climbing it. 

I made the ascent by way of Gotemba,—the 
least picturesque, but perhaps also the least difficult 
of the six or seven routes open to choice. Gotemba 
is a little village chiefly consisiting of pilgrim-inns. 
You reach it from Tokyo in about three hours by 
the Tokaido railway, which rises for miles as it 
approaches the neighborhood of the mighty volcano. 
Gotemba is considerably more than two thousand 
feet above the sea, and therefore comparatively cool 
in the hottest season. The open country about it 
slopes to Fuji; but the slope is so gradual that the 
table-land seems almost level to the eye. From 
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Gotemba in perfectly clear weather the mountain 
looks uncomfortably near,—formidable by proximity, 
—though actually miles away. During the rainy 
season it may appear and disappear alternately many 
times in one day,—like an enormous spectre. But 
on the grey August morning when I entered 
Gotemba as a pilgrim, the landscape was muffled 
in vapors ; and Fuji was totally invisible. I arrived 
too late to attempt the ascent on the same day ; but 
I made my preparations at once for the day follow- 
ing, and engaged a couple of gortkt (“ strong-pull 
men”’), or experienced guides. I felt quite secure 
on seeing their broad honest faces and sturdy bear- 
ing. They supplied me with a pilgrim-staff, heavy 
blue tabi (that is to say, cleft-stockings, to be used 
with sandals), a straw hat shaped like F uji, and the 
rest of a pilgrim’s outfit j—telling me to be ready to 
Start at four o’clock in the morning. 

What is hereafter set down consists of notes 
taken on the journey, but afterwards amended and 
expanded,—for notes made while climbing are 
necessarily hurried and imperfect, 


Aug. 24th, 1897. 
From strings stretched above the balcony upon 
which my inn-room opens, hundreds of towels are 
hung like flags,—blue towels and white, having 
printed upon them in Chinese characters the names 
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of pilgrim-companies and of the divinity of Fuji. 


- These are gifts to the house, and serve as advertise- 
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ments. ... Raining from a uniformly grey sky. 
Fuji always invisible. 
August 25th. 

3:30 a.m.—No sleep ;—tumult all night of 
parties returning late from the mountain, or arriving 
for the pilgrimage ;—constant clapping of hands to 
summon servants ;—banqueting and singing in the 
adjoining chambers, with alarming bursts of laughter 
every few minutes... . Breakfast of soup, fish, 
rice. Goriki arrive in professional costume, and find 
me ready. Nevertheless they insist that I shall 
undress again and put on heavy underclothing ;— 
warning me that even when it is Doyo (the period of 
greatest summer heat) at the foot of the mountain, 
it is Daikan (the period of greatest winter cold) at 
the top. Then they start in advance, carrying 
provisions and bundles of heavy clothing.... A 
kuruma awaits me, with three runners,—two to 
pull, and one to push, as the work will be hard 
uphill. By. kurumalI can go to the height of five 
thousand feet. 

Morning black and slightly chill, with fine rain ; 


~ but I shall soon be above the rain-clouds. ... The 


lights of the town vanish behind us ;—the kuruma is 
rolling along a country-road. Outside of the swing- 
ing penumbra made by the paper-lantern of the 
foremost runner, nothing is clearly visible; but I can 
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vaguely distinguish silhouettes of trees and, from 
time to time, of houses,—peasants’ houses with steep 
roofs, 


Grey wan light slowly suffuses the moist air i— 
day is dawning through drizzle... . Gradually 
the landscape defines with its colors. The way lies 
through thin woods. Occasionally we pass houses 
with high thatched roofs that look like farmhouses ; 
but cultivated land is nowhere visible. 


Open country with scattered clumps of trees,— 
larch and pine. Nothing in the horizon but scraggy 
tree-tops above what seems to be the rim of a vast 
down. No sign whatever of Fuji. ... For the 
first time I notice that the road is black,—black sand 
and cinders apparently, volcanic cinders . the wheels 
of the kuruma and the feet of the runners sink into 
it witha crunching sound. 

The rain has stopped, and the sky becomes a 
clearer grey... .. The trees decrease in size and 
number as we advance. 


: What I have been taking for the horizon, in 
front of us, suddenly breaks open, and begins to roll 
smokily away to left and right. In the great rift 
part of a dark-blue mass appears,—a portion of 
Fuji. Almost at the same moment the sun pierces 
the clouds behind us; but the road now enters a 
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copse covering the base of a low ridge, and the view 
is cut off. ... Halt at a little house among the 
trees,—a pilgrims’ resting place,—and there find the 
goriki, who have advanced much more rapidly than 
my runners, waiting for us. Buy eggs, which a 
goriki rolls up in a narrow strip of straw matting ; 
—tying the matting tightly with straw cord between 
the eggs,—so that the string of eggs has somewhat 
the appearance of a string of sausages. ... Hirea 
horse. 

Sky clears as we proceed ;—white sunlight 
floods everything. Road reascends ; and we emerge 
again on the moorland. And, right in front, Fuji 
appears,—naked to the summit,—stupendous,— 
startling as if newly risen from the earth. Nothing 
could be more beautiful. A vast blue cone,—warm- 
blue, almost violet through the vapors not yet lifted 
by the sun,—with two white streaklets near the top 
which are great gullies full of snow, though they 
look from here scarcely an inch long. But the 
charm of the apparition is much less the charm of 
color than of symmetry,—a symmetry of beautiful 
bending lines with a curve like the curve of a cable 
stretched over a space too wide to allow of pulling 
taut. < (This comparison did not at once suggest 
itself; The first impression given me by the grace 
of those lines was an impression of femininity ;—I 
found myself thinking of some exquisite sloping of 
shoulders towards the neck.) I can imagine nothing 
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more difficult to draw at sight. But the Japanese 
artist, through his marvellous skill with the writing- 
brush,—the skill inherited from generations of 
calligraphists,—easily faces the riddle: he outlines 
the silhouette with two flowing strokes made in the 
fraction of a second, and manages to hit the exact 
truth of the curves,—much as a professional archer 
might hit a mark, without consciously taking aim, 
through long exact habit of hand and eye. 


II 


I see the goriki hurrying forward far away,— 
one of them carrying the eggs round his neck! . . , 
Now there are no more trees worthy of the name,— 
only scattered stunted growths resembling shrubs. 
The black road curves across a vast grassy down; 
and there I see large black patches in the green 
surface,—bare spaces of ashes and scoriae; showing 
that this thin green skin covers some enormous vol- 
canic deposit of recent date. ... Asa matter of 
history, all this district was buried two yards deep 
in 1707 by an eruption from the side of F uji. Even 
in far-off Tokyo the rain of ashes covered roofs to a 
a depth of sixteen centimetres. There are no farms 
in this region, because there is little true soil ; and 
there is no water. But volcanic destruction is not 
eternal destruction; eruptions at last prove fertiliz- 
ing; and the divine “ Princess-who-causes-the 
flowers-to-blossom-brightly ” will make this waste 
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to smile again in future hundreds of years, 


Fuji has ceased to be blue of any shade, It is 
black,—charcoal-black,—a frightful extinct heap of 
visible ashes and cinders and slaggy lava... . 
Most of the green has disappeared. Likewise all of 
the illusion. The tremendous naked black reality, 
—always becoming more sharply, more grimly, 
more atrociously defined,—is a stupefaction, a night- 
mare. . . ._ Above—miles above—the snow patches 
glare and gleam against that blackness,—hideously. 
I think of a gleam of white teeth I once saw ina 
skull,—a woman’s skull,—otherwise burnt to a sooty 
crisp. . ; 


So one of the fairest, if not the fairest of earthly 
visions, resolves itself into a spectacle of horror 
and death. ... But have not all human ideals of 
beauty, like the beauty of Fuji seen from afar, been 
created by forces of death and pain ?—are not all, in 
their kind, but comgosites of death, beheld in 
retrospective through the magical haze of inherited 
memory ? 


III 
6:40 a.m.—We reach Tarobo, first of the ten 
stations on the ascent: height, 6000 feet. Here the 
goriki take their first meal; and I rest. The 
kuruma can go no further; and I dismiss my three 
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runners, but keep the horse,—a docile and surefooted 
creature ; for I can venture to ride him up to Ni-go- 
goseki, or No. 2}. 


Start for No. 2} up the slant of black sand, 


keeping the horse at a walk. No. 2} is shut up for 
the season... . Slope now becomes steep as a 
stairway, and further riding would be dangerous. 
Alight and make ready for the climb. Cold wind 
blowing so strongly that I have to tie on my hat 
tightly. 


There is nothing very difficult about this climb- 
ing, except the weariness of walking through sand 
and cinders: it is like walking Over dunes. . . 2 
Have to watch my steps carefully, and to use my 
staff constantly, as the slant is now very steep. 

. We are in a white fog,—passsing through 
clouds! Even if I wished to look back, I could see 
nothing through this vapor ; but I have not the least 
wish to look back. The wind has suddenly ceased 
—cut off, perhaps, by a ridge; and there is a silence 
~ that I remember from West Indian days: the Peace 
of High Places. It is broken only by the crunching 
of the ashes beneath our feet. I can distinctly ‘hear 
my heart beat. 

We are out of the fog again... . All at once 
I perceive above us, at a little distance, something 
like a square hole in the face of the mountain,—a 
door! It is the door of the third station,—a wooden 
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hut half-buried in black drift... . How delightful 
to squat again,—even in a blue cloud of wood-smoke 
and under smoke-blackened rafters! Time, 8:30 
a.m. Height, 7,085 feet. 


IV 


Though drenched with perspiration by the ex- 
ertion of the first climb, I am already dry, and cold, 
Up again. ... The ascent is at first through 
ashes and sand as before; and the way is always 
growing steeper... . Now I have to stop for rest 
every half-a-dozen steps. ... The line of broken 
straw sandals follows the zigzags we take. ... At 
last—at last another door in the face of the mountain. 
Enter the fourth station, and fling myself down upon 
the mats. Time, 10:30 a.m. Height, only 7,937 
feet ;—yet it seemed such a distance! 


Off again. ... Way worse and worse.... 
Feel a new distress due to the rarefaction of the air. 
Heart beating as ina high fevér.... Slope has 
become very rough... . Staff begins to hurt my 
hand. .... Goriki push and pull: it is shameful of 
me, I know, to give them so much trouble. . 
Ah! sixth station !—may all the myriads of the gods 
bless my goriki! Time, 2:07 p.m. Height, 9,317 
feet. 

Resting, I gaze through the doorway at the 
abyss below. The land is now dimly visible only 
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through rents in.a prodigious wilderness of white 
clouds; and within these rents everything looks 
almost black. ... The horizon has risen fright- 
fully,—has expanded monstrously. 

How I managed it, I do not know ;—but I have 
actually got to the eighth station! Not for a thou- 
sand millions of dollars will I go one step further 
to-day. Time, 4:40 p.m. Height, 10,693 feet. 


Vv 


Tired as I am, I cannot but limp to the doorway 
to contemplate the amazing prospect. From within 
a few feet of the threshold, the ghastly slope of rocks 
and cinders drops down into a prodigious disk of 
clouds miles beneath us,—clouds of countless forms, 
but mostly wreathings and fluffy pilings ;—and the 
whole huddling mass, reaching almost to the horizon, 
is blinding white under the sun. (By the Japanese, 
this tremendous cloud-expanse is well named Wata- 
no-Umi, “ the Sea of Cotton.’’) I watch and watch 
until the dropping Sun changes colors,—turning the 
Sea of Cotton into a Fleece of Gold. Half-round 
the horizon a yellow glory grows and burns. Here 
and. there beneath it, through cloudrifts, colored 
vaguenesses define: I now see golden water, with 
long purple headlands reaching into it, with ranges 
of violet peaks thronging behind it ;—these glimpses 
curiously resembling portions of a tinted topo- 
graphical map. Yet most of the landscape is pure 
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delusion. Even my guides, with their long ex- 
perience and their eagle-sight, can scarcely dis- 
tinguish the real from the unreal. 


The station-keeper lights his lamps, kindles a 
fire of twigs, prepares our beds. Outside it is bitterly 
cold, and, with the fall of night, becoming colder. 
Still I cannot turn away from that astounding vision. 

. . Countless stars now flicker and shiver in the 
blue-black sky. Nothing whatever ot the material 
world remains visible, except the black slope of the 
peak before my feet. 


VI 

The door is closed and barred. I lie down 
between the guides, who are asleep in a moment, as 
I can tell by their heavy breathing. I cannot sleep 
immediately ;—perhaps the fatigues and the surprises 
of the day have made me somewhat nervous. . . 
It is terribly cold, even under my three quilts; and 
the sound of the wind outside is wonderfully like the 
the sound of great surf,—a constant succession of 
bursting roars, each followed by a prolonged hiss. 

Dawn: a zone of pearl grows round the world. 
The stars vanish; the sky brightens. Now the 
cotton becomes disturbed ;—it is breaking up. A 
yellow glow runs along the east like the glare of a 
wind-blown fire. ... Alas! I shall not be among 
the fortunate mortals to boast of viewing trom Fuji 
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the first lifting of the sun! Heavy clouds have 
drifted across the horizon at the point where he 
should rise... . Now I know that he has risen ; 
because the upper edges of those purple rags of cloud 


are burning like charcoal. But I have been so dis- ! 


appointed ! 


vil 


6:40 a.m.—Start for the top.... Hardest 
and roughest stage of the journey, through a wilder- 
ness ‘of lava-blocks. The path zigzags between 
ugly masses that project from the slope like black 
teeth. The trail of cast-away sandals is wider than 
ever. ... Have to rest every few minutes. 


Wilder and steeper ;—for me, at least, the 
climbing is sometimes on all fours. There are 
barriers which we surmount with the help of ladders. 
There are fearful places with Buddhst names, such 
as the Sai-no-Kawara, or Dry Bed of the River of 
Souls,—a black waste strewn with heaps of rock, 
like those stone-piles which, in Buddhist pictures of 
the underworld, the ghosts of children build. — 


Twelve thousand feet, and something,—the 
top! Time, 8:20 am..,. Stone huts; Shinto 
shrine with torii; icy well, called the Spring of 
Gold ; stone tablet bearing a Chinese poem and the 
design of a tiger ; rough walls of lava-blocks round 
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these things,—possibly for protection against the 
wind. Then the huge dead crater. Some hideous 
over-hanging cusps of black lava project on two sides 
several hundred feet above the opening. Yet these, 
—seen through the haze of a hundred miles,— 
through the soft illusion of blue spring-weather,— 
appear as the opening snowy petals of the bud of the 
Sacred Lotus! ... No spot in this world can be 
more horrible, more atrociously dismal, than the 
cindered tip of the Lotus as you stand upon it. 

But the view—the view for a hundred leagues, 
—and the light of the far faint dreamy world,—and 
the fairy vapors of morning,—and the marvellous 
wreathings of cloud: all this, and only this, consoles 
me for the labor and the pain. . . . Other pilgrims, 
earlier climbers,—poised upon the highest crag, with 
faces turned to the tremendous East,—are clapping 
their hands in Shinto prayer, saluting the mighty 
Day. ... The immense poetry of the moment 
enters into me with a thrill. I know that the 
colossal vision before me has already become a 
memory ineffable,—a memory of which no luminous 
detail can fade till the hour when thought itself must 
fade, and the dust of these eyes be mingled with the 
dust of the myriad million eyes that also have looked, 
in ages forgotten before my birth, from the summit 
supreme of Fuji to the Rising of the Sun, 
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NOTES OF A TRIP TO KYOTO 


From Gleanings in Buddha-Fields 


— 1897 — 


“.., And I have been so isolated, that I must acknowledge 
the weakness of wishing to be among Englishmen again—with 
all their prejudices and conventions.” Thus wrote Hearn in a 
letter to one of his friends in 1895. At the end of the three 
years’ term at Kumamoto, he removed to Kobe and worked as 
one of the staff of the Chronicle. But he made few acquaintances 
and had almost no companions outside of his own household. 
The trip here described belongs to this period. 

Hearn’s notes on Yuko brought foreign visitors to Makkeiji 
at frequent intervals; and a cordial letter of thanks was sent to 
him by the abbot of the temple. : 


NOTES OF A TRIP TO KYOTO 
I 


It had been intended to celebrate in spring the 
eleven hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
Kyoto ; but the outbreak of pestilence caused post- 
ponement of the festival to the autumn, and the 
celebration began on the 15th of the tenth month. 
Little festival medals of nickel, made to be pinned 
to the breast, like military decorations, were for sale 
at half a yen each. These medals entitled the 
wearers to special cheap fares on all the Japanese 
railroad and steamship lines, and to other desirable 
privileges, such as free entrance to wonderful 
palaces, gardens, and temples. On the 23rd of 
October I found myself in possession of a medal, and 
journeying to Kyoto by the first morning train, 
which was overcrowded with people eager to witness 
the great historical processions announced for 24th 
and 25th. Many had to travel standing, but the 
crowd was good-natured and merry. 


I 
The first surprise with which Kyoto greeted 
her visitors was the beauty of her festival decora- 
tions. Every street had been prepared for illumina- 
tion. Before each house had been planted a new 
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lantern-post of unpainted wood, from which a lantern 
bearing some appropriate design was suspended. 
There were also national flags and sprigs of pine 
above each entrance. But the lanterns made the 
charm of the display. In each section of street they 
were of the same form, and were fixed at exactly the 
same height, and were protected from possible 
bad weather by the same kind of covering. But in 
different streets the lanterns were different. In some 
of the wide thoroughfares they were very large; and 
while in some streets each was sheltered by a little 
wooden awning, in others every lantern had Japanese 
paper umbrella spread and fastened above it. 

There was no pageant on the morning of my 
arrival, and I spent a couple of hours delightfully at 
the festival exhibition of kakemono in the imperial 
summer palace called Omuro Gosho. Unlike the 
professional art display which I had seen in the 
spring, this represented chiefly the work of students ; 
and I found it incomparably more original and 
attractive. Nearly all the pictures, thousands in 
number, were for sale, at pr.ces ranging from three 
to fifty yen ; and it was impossible not to buy to the 
limit of one’s purse. 


Il 

After looking at all the pictures I visited the 
great palace garden, only recently opened to the 
public. - It is called the Garden of the Cavern of the 
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Genii. The garden deserves its name. I felt as if 
I had indeed entered an enchanted place. 

It is a landscape-garden,—a Buddhist creation, 
belonging to what is now simply a palace, but was 
once a monastery, built as a religious retreat for 
emperors and princes weary of earthly vanities. 
The first impression received after passing the gate 
is that of a grand old English park: the colossal 
trees, the shorn grass, the broad walks, the fresh 
sweet scent of verdure, all awaken English memories. 
But as you proceed further these memories are slowly 
effaced, and the true Oriental impression defines : 
you perceive that the forms of those mighty trees 
are not European; various and surprising exotic 
details reveal themselves; and then you are gazing 
down upon a sheet of water containing high rocks 
and islets connected by bridges of the strangest 
shapes. Gradually,—only gradually,—the immense 
charm, the weird Buddhist charm of the place, grows 
and grows upon you; and the sense of its vast 
antiquity defines to touch that chord of the aesthetic 
feeling which brings the vibration of awe. 

Considered as a human work alone, the sanded 
isa marvel: only the skilled labour of thousands 
could have joined together the mere bones of it, the 
prodigious rocky skeleton of its plan. This once 
shaped and earthed and planted, Nature was left 
alone to finish the wonder. Working through ten 
centuries, she has surpassed—nay, unspeakably 
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magnified—the dream of the artist. Without exact 
information, no stranger unfamiliar with the laws and 
purpose of Japanese  garden-construction could 
imagine that all this had a human designer some 


thousand years ago: the effect is that of a section of 5 


primeval forest, preserved untouched from the 
beginning, and walled away from the rest of the 


world in the heart of the old capital. The rock-' 


faces, the great fantastic roots, the shadowed by- 
paths, the few ancient graven monoliths, are all 
cushioned with the moss of ages; and climbing 
things have developed stems a foot thick, that hang 
across spaces like monstrous serpents. ‘Parts of the 
garden vividly recall some aspects of tropical nature 
in the Antilles ;—though one misses the palms, the 
bewildering web and woof of lianas, the reptiles, and 
‘the sinister day-silence of West Indian forest, The 
joyous storm of bird life overhead is an astonishment, 
and proclaims gratefully to the visitor that the wild 
creatures of this monastic paradise have never been 
harmed or frightened by man. As I arrived at last, 
with regret, at the gate of exit, I could not help 
feeling envious of its keeper: only to be a servant in 
such a garden were a privilege well worth praying 
for. 


IV 


I passed the evening wandering through the 
illuminated streets, and visited some of the number- 
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less shows. I saw a young man writing Buddhist 


text and drawing horses with his feet; the ex- 
traordinary fact about the work being that the texts 
were written backwards,—from the bottom of the 
column-up, just as an ordinary calligrapher would 
write them from the top of the column down,—and 
the pictures of horses were always commenced with 
the tail. I saw a kind of amphitheatre, where mer- 
maids swam and sang Japanese songs. I saw 
maidens “made by glamour out of flowers” by a 
Japanese cultivator of chrysanthemums. And’ be- 
tween whiles I peeped into the toy-shops, full of 
novelties. What there especially struck me was the 
display of that astounding ingenuity by which Japa- 
nese inventors are able to reach, at a cost too small 
to name, precisely the same results as those exhibited 
in our expensive mechanical toys. A group of 
cocks andehens made of paper were set to pecking 
imaginary grain out of a basket by the pressure of 
a bamboo spring,—the whole thing costing half a 
cent. An artificial mouse ran about, doubling and 
scurrying, as if trying to slip under mats or into 
chinks : it cost only one cent, and was made with a 
bit of coloured paper, a spool of baked clay, and a 
long thread; you had only to pull the thread, and 


‘the mouse began to run. Butterflies of paper, moved 


by an equally simple device, began to fly when 
thrown into the air. An artificial cuttlefish began to 
wriggle all its tentacles when you blew into a little 
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rush tube fixed under its head. 


v 


A sociological fact of interest is suggested by 
the amazing cheapness of these pleasures. The 
charm of Japanese life presents us with the ex- 
traordinary phenomenon of poverty as an influence 
in the development of aesthetic sentiment* or at least 
as a factor in deciding the direction and expansion 
of that development. But for poverty, the race 
could not have discovered, ages ago, the secret of 
making pleasure the commonest instead of the 
costliest of experiences,—the divine art of creating 
the beautiful out of nothing ! 

One explanation of this cheapness is the capacity 
of the people to find in everything natural—in 
landscapes, mists, clouds, sunsets,—in the sight of 
birds, insects, and flowers—a much keener pleasure 
than we, as the vividness of their artistic presentations 
of visual experience bears witness. Another ex- 
planation is that the national religions and the old- 
fashioned education have so developed imaginative 


power that it can be stirred into an activity of delight: 


by anything, however trifling, able to suggest the 
traditions or the legend of the past. 


Perhaps Japanese cheap pleasures might be £ 


broadly divided into those of time and place furnished 
by nature with the help of man, and those of time 
and place invented by man at the suggestion of 
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nature. The former class can be found in every 
province, and yearly multiply. Some locality is 
chosen on hill or coast, by lake or river: gardens 
are made, trees planted, resting-houses built to 
command the finest view of points; and the wild 
site is presently trasformed into a place of pilgrimage 
for pleasure-seekers. One spot is famed for cherry- 
trees, another for maples, another for wistaria ; and 
each of the seasons—even snowy winter—helps to 
make the particular beauty of some resort. The 
sites of the most celebrated temples, or at least of 
the greater number of them, were thus selected,— 
always where the beauty of nature could inspire and 
aid the work of the religious architect, and where it 
still has power to make many a one wish that he 
could become a Buddhist or Shinto priest. Religion, 
indeed, is everywhere in Japan associated with 
famous scenery: with landscapes, cascades, peaks, 
rocks, islands; with the best places from which to 
view the blossoming of flowers, the reflection of the 
autumn moon on water, or the sparkling of fireflies 
on summer nights. 


vI 
When I went out, next morning, to view the 
great procession, the streets were packed so full of 
people that it seemed impossible for anybody to go 
anywhere. Nevertheless, all were moving, or rather 
circulating ; there was a universal gliding and slipping, 
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as of fish ina shoal. I find no difficulty in getting 
through the apparently solid mass of heads and 
shoulders to the house of a friendly merchant, about 
half a mile away. 

Iwas kindly given a kneeling-cushion in the 
front room of the merchant’s house; but although 
the cushion was of the softest and the courtesy 
shown me of the sweetest, I became weary of the 
immobile posture at last, and went out into the 
crowd, where I could vary the experience of waiting 
by standing first on one foot, and then on the other. 
Before thus deserting my post, however, I had the 
privilege of seeing some very charming Kyoto ladies, 
including a princess, among the merchant’s guests. 
Kyoto is famous for the beauty of its women ; and 
the most charming Japanese woman I ever saw was 
in that house,—not the princess, but the shy young 
bride of the merchant’s eldest son. That the proverb 
about beauty being only skin-deep “is but a skin- 
deep saying ” Herbert Spencer has amply proved by 
the laws of physiology; andthe same laws show 
that grace has a much more profound significance 
than beauty. The charm of the bride was just that 
rare form of grace which represents the economy of 
force in the whole framework of the physical 
structure,—the grace that startles when first seen, 
and appears more and more wonderful every time it 
is again looked. It is very seldom indeed that one 
sees in Japan a pretty woman who would look 
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equally pretty in another than her own beautiful 
national attire. What we usually call grace in 
Japanese women is daintiness of form and manner 
rather than what a Greek would have termed grace. 
In this instance, one felt assured that long, light, 
slender, fine, fautlessly knit figure would ennoble 
any costume: there was just that suggestion of pliant 
elegance which the sight of a young bamboo gives 
when the wind is blowing. 

To describe the procession in detail would 
needlessly tire the reader; and I shall venture only 
a few general remarks. The purpose of the pageant 
was to represent the various official and military 
styles of dress worn during the great periods of the 
history of Kyoto, from the time of its foundation in 
the eighth century to the present era of Meiji, and 
also the chief military personges of that history. At 
least two thousand persons marched in the proces- 
sion, figuring daimyo, kuge, hatamoto, samurai, 
retainers, carriers, musicians, and dancers. All the 
armor and weapons, the ancient head-dresses and 
robes, were veritable relics of the past, lent for the 
occasion by old families, by professional curio- 
dealers, and by private collectors. The great 
captains—Oda Nobunaga, Kato Kiyomasa, Iyeyasu, 
Hideyoshi—were represented according to tradition ; 
a really monkey-faced man having been found to 
play the part of the famous Taiko. 

While these visions of dead centuries were 
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passing, the people kept perfectly silent,—which 
fact, strange as the statement may seem to Western 
readers, indicated extreme pleasure. It is not really 
in accordance with national sentiment to express 
applause by noisy demonstration,—by shouting and 
clapping of hands, for example. Even the military 
cheer is an importation; and the tendency to 
boisterous demonstrativeness in Tokyo is probably 
as factitious as it is modern. I remember two im- 
pressive silences in Kobe during 1895. The first 
was on the occasion of an imperial visit. There 
was a vast crowd; the formost ranks knelt down as 
the Emperor passed; but there was not even a 
whisper. The second remarkable silence was on 
the return of the victorious troops from China, who 
marched under the triumphal arches erected to 
welcome them without hearing a syllable from the 
people. I asked why, and was answered, “ We 
Japanese think we can better express our feelings 
by silence.” I may here observe, also, that the 
sinister silence of the Japanese armies before some of 
the late engagements terrified the clamorous Chinese 
much more than the first opening of the batteries, 
Despite exceptions, it may be stated as a general 
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pleasure or pain, and the more solemn or heroic the 
occasion, in Japan, the more naturally silent those 
who feel or act. 
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vil 

I wanted before leaving Kyoto, to visit the 
tomb of Yuko Hatakeyama. After having vainly 
inquired of several persons where she was buried, it 
occurred to me to ask a Buddhist priest who had 
come to the hotel: on some parochial business. He 
answered at once, “In the cemetery of Makkeiji.” 
Makkeiji was a temple not mentioned in guide- 
books, and situated somewhere at the outskirts of 
the city. I took a kuruma forthwith, and found 
myself at the temple gate after about half an hour’s 
run. 

A priest, to whom I announced the purpose of 
my visit, conducted me to the cemetery,—a very 
large one,—and pointed out the grave. The sun of 
a cloudless autumn day flooded everything with 
light, and tinged with spectral gold the face of a 
monument on which I saw, in beautiful large 
characters very deeply cut, the girl’s name, with 
the Buddhist prefix Retsujo, signifying chaste and 
true,— 


Retsujo HATAKEYAMA YUKO HAKA 


The grave was well kept, and the grass had 
been recently trimmed. A little wooden awning 
erected in front of the stone sheltered the offerings 
of flowers and sprays of shikimi, and a cup of fresh 
water. I did sincere reverence to the heroic and 
unselfish spirit, and pronounced the customary 
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formula. Some other visitors, I noticed, saluted the 
spirit after the Shinto manner. The tombstones 
were so thickly crowded about the spot that, in 
order to see the back of the monument, I found I 
should have to commit the rudeness of stepping on 
the grave. But I felt sure she would forgive me; 
so, treading reverently, I passed round, and copied 
the inscription: “ Yuko, of Nagasagori, Kamo- 
&awamacht ... from day of birth always good 
-. . Metyi, the twenty-fourth year, the fifth month, 
the twentieth day... the Kyoto government-house 
to went... and her own throat cut... twenty 
and seven years... Kyoto-folk-by erected this 
stone ts.’ The Buddhist Kaimyo read, “ Giyu- 
tn-ton-shi-chu-myo-kyo,” — apparently signifying, 
“ Right-meaning and valiant woman, instantly at- 
taining to the admirable doctrine of loyalty.” 


10 


IN OSAKA 
From Gleanings in Buddha-Fields 


— 1897 — 


Another trip made in the same period as the preceding. 


10 


IN OSAKA 


Takaki ya ni 
Noborite mireba 
Kemuri tatsu ;— 
Tami no kamado wa 
Nigiwai ni keri. 
(When I ascend a high place and look about me, lo! the 
smoke is rising : the cooking ranges of the people are busy.) 
Song of the Emperor Nintoku. 


I 


Nearly three hundred years ago, Captain John 
Saris, visiting Japan in|the service of the “ Right 
Honourable Company, ye. Marchants of London 
trading into ye. East Indyes,” wrote concerning 
the great city of Osaka (as the name is now trans- 
literated):—‘ We found Osaka to be a very 
great towne, as great as London within the walls, 
with many faire timber bridges of a great height, 
seruing to passe ouer a riuer there as wide as the 
Thames at London. Some faire houses we found 
there, but not many. It is one of the chiefe 
sea-ports of all Iapan; hauing a castle in it, 
maruellous large and strong.’’ What Captain Saris 
said of the Osaka of the seventeenth century is 
almost equally true of the Osaka of to-day¢ It is 
still a very great city and one of the chief seaports 
of all Japan; it contains, according to the Occidental 
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idea, “ some faire houses ; ” it has many “ faire timber 
bridges” (as well as bridges of steel and stone)— 
“seruing to passe ouer a riuer as wide as the Thames 
at London,”—the Yodogawa; and the castle 
“maruellous large and strong,” built by Hideyoshi 
after the plan of a Chinese fortress of the Han 
dynasty, still remains something for military 
engineers to wonder at, in spite of the disappearance 
of the many-storied towers, and the destruction (in 
1868) of the magnificent palace, 

Osaka is more than two thousand and five hundred 
years old, and therefore one of the most ancient 
cities of Japan,—though its present name, a contrac- 
tion of Oye no Saka, meaning the High Land of the 
Great River, is believed to date back only to the 
fifteenth century, before which time it was called 
Naniwa, Centuries before Europe knew of the ex- 
istence of Japan, Osaka was the great financial and 
commercial centre of the empire; and it is that still, 
Through all the feudal era, the merchants of Osaka 
were the bankers and creditors of the Japanese 
princes: they exchanged the revenues of rice for 
silver and gold :—they kept in their miles of fireproof 
warehouses the national stores of cereals, of cotton, 


and of silk ;—and they furnished to great captains : 


the sinews of war. Hideyoshi made Osaka his 
military capital ;—Iyeyasu, jealous and keen, feared 
the great city, and deemed ‘it necessary to impoverish 
its capitalists because of their financial power, 
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The Osaka of 1896, covering a vast area has a 
population of about 670,000. As to extent and 
population, it is now only the second city of the 
empire ; but it remains, as Count Okuma remarked 
in a recent speech, financially, industrially, and 
commercially superior to Tokyo. Sakai, and Hidgo, 
and Kobe are really but its outer ports; and the 
last-named is visibly outgrowing Yokohama. It is 
confidently predicted, both by foreigners and by 
Japanese, that Kobe will become the chief port of 
foreign trade, because Osaka is able to attract to 
herself the best business talent of the country. At 
present the foreign import and export trade of Osaka 
represents about $120,000,000 a year ; and its inland 
and coasting trade are immense. Almost every- 
thing which everybody wants is made in Osaka; 
and there are few comfortable Japanese homes in 
any part of the empire to the furnishing of which 
Osaka industry has not contributed something. 
This was probably the case long before Tokyo 
existed. There survives an ancient song of which 
the burden runs,—“ Every day to Osaka come a 
thousand ships.” Junks only, in the time when the 
song was written; steamers also to-day, and deep- 
sea travelers of all rigs. Along the wharves you 
can ride for miles by a seemingly endless array of 
masts and funnels,—though the great Trans-Pacific 
liners and European mail-steamers draw too much 
water to enter the harbour, and receive their Osaka 
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freight at Kobe. But the energetic city, which has 
its own steamship companies, now proposes to im- 
prove its port, at a cost of $16,000,000. An Osaka 
with a population of two millions, and a foreign 
trade of at least $300,000,000 a year, is not a dream 
impossible to realize in the next half century. Ineed 
scarcely say that Osaka is the centre of the great trade- 
guilds, and the headquarters of those cotton-spinning 
companies whose mills, kept running with a single 
shift twenty-four, turn out double the quantity of yarn 
per spindle that English mills turn out, and from thirty 
to forty per cent more than the mills of Bombay. 
Every great city in the world is believed to 
five a special character to its inhabitants; and in 
Japan the man of Osaka is said to be recognizable 
almost at sight. I think it can be said that the char- 
acter of the man of the capital is less marked than 
the man of Osaka,—as in America the man of Chi- 
cago is more quickly recognized than the New 
Yorker or Bostonian. He has a certain quickness 
of perception, ready energy, and general air of being 
“well up to date,” or even a little in advance of it, 
which represent the result of industrial and com- 
mercial intercompetition. At all events, the Osaka 
merchant or manufacturer has a much longer ex- 
perience than his rival of the political capital. 
Perhaps this may partly account for the acknow- 
ledged superiority of Osaka commercial travelers; a 
modernized class, offering some remarkable types. 
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While journeying by rail or steamer you may happen 
to make the casual acquaintance of a gentleman 
whose nationality you cannot safely decide even 
after some conversation. He is dressed with the 
most correct taste in the latest and best mode; he 
can talk to you equally well in French, German, or 
English ; he is perfectly courteous, but able to adapt 
himself to the most diverse characters; he knows 
Europe ; and he can give you extraordinary informa- 
tion about parts of the Far East which you have 
visited, and also about other parts of which you do 
not even know the names. As for Japan, he is 
familiar with the special products of every district, 
their comparative merits, their history. His face is 
pleasing,—nose straight or slightly aquiline,— 
mouth veiled by a heavy black moustache: the 
eyelids alone give you some right to suppose that 
you are conversing with an Oriental. Such is one 
type of the Osaka commercial traveler of 1896,—a 
being as far superior to the average Japanese petty 
official as a prince toa lackey. Should you meet 
the same man in his own city, you would probably 
find him in Japanese costume,—dressed as only a 
man of fine taste can learn how to dress, and looking 


> rather like a Spaniard or Italian in disguise than a 


Japanese. 


It 
Architecturally not less than fashionably, Osaka 
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remains almost as Japanese as anybody could wish. 
Although some wide thoroughfares exist, most of 
the streets are very nmarrow,—even more narrow 
than those of Kyoto. There are streets of three- 
story houses and streets of two-story houses; but 
there are square miles of houses one story high, 
The great mass of the city is an agglomeration of 
low wooden buildings with filed roofs. Nevertheless 
the streets are more interesting, brighter, quainter in 
their signs and sign-paintings, than the streets of 
Tokyo ; and the city as a whole is more picturesque 
than Tokyo because of its waterways. It has not 
inaptly been termed the Venice of Japan; for it is 
traversed in all directions by canals, besides being 
separated into several large portions by the branch- 
ings of the Yodogawa. The streets facing the river 
are, however, much less interesting than the narrow 
canals. 

Anything more curious than the view looking 
down one of these waterways can scarcely be found 
in Japan. Still as a mirror surface, the canal flows 
between high stone embankments supporting the 
houses,—houses of two or three stories, all sparred 
out from the stonework so that their facades bodily 
overhang the water. They are huddled together in 
a way suggesting pressure from behind; and this 
appearance of squeezing and crowding is streng- 
thened by the absence of regularity in design,—no 
house being exactly like another, but all having an 
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indefinable Far-Eastern queerness,—a sort of racial 
character,—that gives the sensation of the very-far- 
away in place and time. They push out funny little 
galleries with balustrades ; barred, projecting, glass- 
less windows with elfish balconies under them, and 
rooflets over them like eyebrows; tiers of tiled and 
tilted awnings; and great eaves which, in certain 
hours, throw shadows down to the foundation. As 
most of the timber-work is dark,—either with age 
or staining,—the shadows look deeper than they 
really are. Within them you catch glimpses of 
balcony pillars, bamboo ladders from gallery to 
gallery, polished angles of joinery,—all kinds of 
jutting things. At intervals you can see mattings 
hanging out, and curtains of split bamboo, and cotton 
hangings with big white ideographs upon them; and . 
all this is faithfully repeated upside down in the 
water. The colours ought to delight an artist,— 
umbers and chocolates and chest-nut-browns of old 
polished timber; warm yellows of mattings and 
bamboo screens ; creamy tones of stuccoed surfaces ; 
cool greys of tiling. . . .. The last such vista I saw 
was bewitched by a spring haze. It was early 
morning. Two hundred yards from the bridge on 
which I stood, the house fronts began to turn blue; 
farther on, they seemed to melt away suddenly into 
the light,—a procession of dreams. I watched the 
progress of a boat propelled by a peasant in straw 
hat and straw coat,—like the peasants of the old 
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picture-books. Boat and man turned bright blue 
and then grey, and then, before my eyes,—glided 
into Nirvana. The notion of immateriality so created 
by that luminous haze was supported by the absence 
of sound ; for these canal-streets are as silent as the 
streets of shops are noisy, 


lI 

No other city in Japan has so many bridges as 
Osaka: wards are named after them, and distances 
marked by them,—reckoning always from Koraiba- 
shi, the Bridge of the Koreans, as a centre. Osaka 
people find their way to any place most readily by 
remembering the name of the bridge nearest to it, 
But as there are one hundred and eighty-nine 
principal bridges, this method of reckoning can be 
of little service to a stranger. Ifa business man, he 
can find whatever he wants without learning the 
names of the bridges. Osaka is the best-ordered 
city, commercially, in the empire, and one of the 
best-ordered in the world. It has always been a 
city of guilds; and the various trades and industries 
are congregated still, according to ancient custom, 
in special districts or particular streets. Thus all 
the money-changers are in Kitahama,—the Lombard 
Street of Japan; the dry-goods trade monopolizes 
Honmachi ; the timber merchants are all in Nagabori 
and Nishi-Yokobori ; the toy-makers are in Minami 
Kiuhojimachi and Kita Midomae; the dealers in 
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metal wares have Andojibashidori to themselves; 
the druggists are in Doshiomachi, and the cabinet- 
makers in Hachimansuji. So with many other 
trades ; and so with the places of amusement. The 
theatres are in the Dotombori; the jugglers, singers, 
dancers, acrobats, and fortune-tellers in the Senni- 
chimae, close by. 

The central part of Osaka contains many very 
large buildings,—including theatres, refreshment- 
houses, and hotels having a reputation throughout 
the country. The number of edifices in Western 
style is nevertheless remarkably small. There are 
indeed between eight and nine hundred factory 
chimneys; but the factories, with few exceptions, 
are not constructed on Western plans. ‘The really 
“foreign ” buildings include a hotel, a prefectural 
hall with a mansard roof, a city hall with a classical 
porch of granite pillars, a good modern post-office, 
a mint, an arsenal, and sundry mills and breweries. 
But these are so scattered and situated that they 
really make no particular impression at variance with 
the Far-Eastern character of the city. However, 
there is one purely foreign corner,—the old Conces- 
sion, dating back to a time before Kobe existed. 
Its streets were well laid out, and its buildings solidly 
constructed ; but for various reasons it has been 
abandoned to the missionaries,—only one of the old 
firms, with perhaps an agency or two, remaining 
open. This deserted settlement is an oasis of silence 
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in the great commercial wilderness. No attempts 
have been made by the native merchants to imitate 
its styles of building : indeed, no Japanese city shows 
less favour than Osaka to Occidental architecture. 
This is not through want of appreciation, but because 
of economical experience. Osaka will build in 
Western style—with stone, brick, and iron—only 
when and where the advantage of so doing is indubit- 
able. There will be no speculation in such construc- 
tions, as there has been at Tokyo: Osaka “goes 
slow ” and invests upon certainties. When there is 
a certainty, her merchants can make remarkable 
offers,—like that to the government two years ago 
of $56,000,000 for the purchase and reconstruction 
of a railway. 


IV 


It is not true that Old Japan is rapidly dis- 
appearing. It cannot disappear within at least 
another hundred years ; perhaps it will never entirely 
disappear. Many curious and beautiful things have : 
vanished ; but Old Japan survives in art, in faith, in 
customs and habits, in the hearts and the homes of 
the people: it may be found everywhere by those 
who know how to look for it,—and nowhere more 
easily than in this great city of ship-building, watch- 
making, beer-brewing, and cotton-spinning., I con- 
fess that I went to Osaka chiefly to see the temples, 
especially the famous Tenndji. 
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Tenndji, or, more correctly, Shitenndji, the 
Temple of the Four Deva Kings, is one of the oldest 
Buddhist temples in Japan. It was founded early in 
the seventh century by Umayado-no-Oji, now called 
Shotoéku Taishi, son of the Emperor Yomei, and 
prince regent under the Empress Suiko (572-621 
A.D.) He has been well called the Constantine of 
Japanese Buddhism; for he decided the future of 
Buddhism in the Empire, first by a great battle in 
the reign of his father, Yomei Tenno, and afterwards 
by legal enactments and by the patronage of 
Buddhist learning. 

The sensation received on passing out of the 
bright, narrow, busy streets of shops into the 
mouldering courts of Tenndji is indescribable. Even 
for a Japanese I imagine it must be like a sensation 
of the supernatural, a return in memory to the life 
of twelve hundred years ago, to the time of the 
earliest Buddhist mission work in Japan. Symbols 
of the faith, that elsewhere had become for me 
conventionally familiar, here seemed but half 
familiar, exotic, protypal; and things never before 
seen gave me the startling notion of a time and 
place out of existing life. As a matter of fact, very 
little remains of the original structure of the temple ; 
parts have been burned, parts renovated. But the 
impression is still very peculiar, because the re- 
builders and the renovators always followed the 
original plans, made by some great Korean or 
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Chinese architect. Any attempt to write of the 
antique aspect, the queer melancholy beauty of the 
place, would be hopeless. To know what Tennoji 
is, one must see the wilderness of its decay ,—the 


beautiful neutral tones of old timbers, the fading ! 


spectral greys and yellows of wall-surfaces, the 
eccentricities of disjointing, the extraordinary 
carvings under eaves,—carvings of waves and 
clouds and dragons and demons, once splendid 
with lacquer and gold, now time-whitened to the 
tint of smoke, and looking as if about to curl 
away like smoke and vanish. The most remarkable 
of these carvings belong to a fantastic five-storeyed 
pagoda, now ruinous: nearly all the brazen wind- 
bells suspended to the angles of its tiers of roofs 
have fallen. There is a two-storeyed gateway 
guarded by huge images of the Ni-O,—Ni-O with 
arms and legs muscled like the limbs of kings in the 
Assyrian sculptures, and bodies speckled all over 
with little balls of white paper spat upon them by 
the faithful. There is another gateway whose 
chambers are empty ;—perhaps they once contained 
images of the Four Deva Kings. There are ever so 
many curious things; but I shall only venture to 
describe two or three of my queerest experiences. 
First of all, I found the confirmation of a certain 
suspicion that had come to me as I entered the 


25 


temple precincts,—the suspicion that the forms of - 


worship were peculiar as the buildings. I can give 
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no reason for this feeling; I can only say that, 
immediately after passing the outer gate, I had a 
premonition of being about to see the extraordinary 
in religion as well as in architecture. And I 
presently saw it in the bell-tower,—a two-storey 
Chinese-looking structure, where there is a bell 
called the Indo-no-Kane, or Guiding-Bell, because 
its sounds guide the ghosts of children through the 
dark. The lower chamber of the bell-tower is fitted 
up asachapel. At the first glance I noticed only 
that a Buddhist service was going on; I saw tapers 
were burning, the golden glimmer ofa shrine, incense 
smoking, a priest at prayer, women and children 
kneeling. But as I stopped for a moment before the 
entrance to observe the image in the shrine, I 
suddenly became aware of the unfamiliar, the 
astonishing. On shelves and stands at either side 
of the shrine, and above it and below it and beyond 
it, were ranged hundreds of children’s ihai, or 
mortuary tablets, and with them thousands of toys ; 
little dogs and horses and cows, and warriors and 
drums and trumpets, and pasteboard armour and 
wooden swords, and dolls and kites and masks and 
monkeys, and models of boats, and baby tea-sets 
and baby-furniture, and whirligigs and comical 
images of the Gods of Good-Fortune,—toys modern 
and toys of fashion forgotten,—toys accumulated 
through centuries,—toys of whole generations of 
dead children. From the ceiling, and close to the 
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,entrance, hung down a great heavy bell-rope, nearly 
four inches in diameter and of many colors,—the 
rope of the Ind6-Kane. And that rope was made of 
the bibs of dead children,—yellow, blue, scarlet, 
purple bibs, and bibs of all intermediate shades. The 
ceiling itself was invisible,—hidden from view by 
hundreds of tiny dresses suspended,—dresses of dead 
children. Little boys and girls, kneeling or playing 
on the matting beside the priest, had brought toys 
with them, to be deposited in the chapel, before the 
tablet of some lost brother or sister. Every moment 
some bereaved father or mother would come to the 
door, pull the bell-rope, throw some copper money 
on the matting, and make a prayer. Each time the 
bell sounds, some little ghost is believed to hear,— 
perhaps even to find its way back for one more look 
at loved toys and faces. The plaintive murmur of 
Namu Amida Butsu ; the clanging of the bell; the 
deep humming of the priest’s voice, reciting the 


Sutras ; the tinkle of falling coin; the sweet, heavy :‘ 


smell ofincense ; the passionless golden beauty of the 
Buddha in his shrine; the colorific radiance of the toys; 
the shadowing of the baby-dresses ; the variegated 
wonder of the bell-rope of bibs ; the happy laughter of 
the little folk at play on the floor,—all made for me 
an experience of weird pathos never to be forgotten. 


Vv 
Not far from the bell-tower is another curious 
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building, which shelters a sacred spring. In the 
middle of the floor is an opening, perhaps ten 
feet long by eight wide, surrounded by a railing. 
Looking down over the railing, you ‘see, in the 
dimness below, a large stone basin, into which water 
is pouring from the mouth of a great stone tortoise, 
black with age, and only half visible,—its hinder 
part reaching back into the darkness under the floor. 
This water is called the Spring of the Tortoise,— 
Kame-i-Sui. The basin into which it flows is more 
than half full of white paper,—countless slips of 
white paper, each bearing in Chinese text the 
kaimyo, or Buddhist posthumous name of a dead 
person. In a matted recess of the building sits a 
priest who for a small fee writes the kaimyo. The 
purchaser—relative or friend of the dead—puts one 
end of the written slip into the mouth of a bamboo 
cup, or rather bamboo joint, fixed at right angles to 
the end of a long pole. By aid of this pole he 
lowers the paper, with the written side up, to the 
mouth of the tortoise, and holds it under the gush of 
water,—repeating a Buddhist invocation the while, 
—till it is washed out into the basin. When I 
visited the spring there was a dense crowd; and 
several kaimyo were being held under the mouth of 
the tortoise;—numbers of pious folk meantime 
waiting, with papers in their hands, for a chance to 
use the poles. The murmuring of Namu Amida 
Butsu was itself like the sound of rushing water. I 
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was told that the basin becomes filled with kaimyéd 
every few days ;—then it is emptied, and the papers 
burned. If this be true, it is a remarkable proof of 
the force of Buddhism faith in this busy commercial 
city ; for many thousands of such slips of paper would 
be needed to fill the basin. It is said that the water 
bears the names of the dead and the prayers of the 
living to Shdtoku Taishi, who uses his powers of 
intercession with Amida on behalf of the faithful. 

In the chapel called the Taishi-Dé there are 
statues of Shotoku Taishi and his attendants. The 
figure of the prince, seated upon a chair of honour, 
is life-size and coloured ; he is attired in the fashion of 
twelve hundred years ago, wearing a picturesque 
cap, and Chinese or Korean shoes with points turned 
up. One may see the same costume in the designs 
upon very old porcelains or very old screens. But 
the face, in spite of its drooping Chinese moustaches, 
is a typical Japanese face,—dignified, kindly, pas- 
sionless. I turned from the faces of the people about 
me to see the same types,—to meet the same quiet, 
half-curious, inscrutable gaze, 


VI 


Besides Tenndji, Osaka has many famous tem- 
ples, both Buddhist and Shinto, with very ancient 
histories. Of such is Kozu-no-yashiro, where the 
people pray to the spirit of Nintoku,—most beloved 
in memory of all Japanese emperors. He had a 
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palace on the same hill where his shrine now stands; 
and this site—whence a fine view of the city can be 
obtained—is the scene of a pleasing legend preserved 
in the Kojiki :— 

... “Thereupon the Heavenly Sovereign, ascending a 
lofty mountain and looking on the land all round, spoke, say- 
ing :—‘ In the whole land there rises no smoke; the land is all 
poverty-stricken. So I remit all the people’s taxes and forced 
labour from now till three years hence.’ Thereupon the great 
palace became dilapidated, and the rain leaked in everywhere; 
but no repairs were made. The rain that leaked in was caught 
in troughs, and the inmates removed to places where there was 
no leakage. When later the Heavenly Sovereign looked upon 
the land, the smoke was abundant in the land. So, finding the 
people rich, he now exacted taxes and forced labour. Therefore 
the peasantry prospered, and did not suffer from the forced 
labour. So, in praise of that august reign, it was called the 
Reign of the Emperor-Sage.” 


That was fifteen hundred years ago. Now, 
could the good Emperor see, from his shrine of 
Kozu,—as thousands must believe -he does,—the 
smoke of modern Osaka, he might well think, “ My 
people are becoming too rich.” 

Outside of the city there is a still more famous 
Shinto temple, Sumiyoshi, dedicated to certain sea- 
gods who aided the Empress Jingo to conquer 
Korea. At Sumiyoshi there are pretty child- 
priestesses, and beautiful grounds, and an enormous 
pond spanned by a bridge so humped that, to cross 
it without taking off your shoes, you must cling to 
the parapet. . At Sakai there is the Buddhist temple 
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of Myokokuji, in the garden of which are some very 
old palm-trees ;—one of them, removed by Nobunaga 
in the sixteenth century, is said to have cried out 
and lamented until it was taken back to the temple. 


You see the ground under these palms covered with 


what looks like a thick, shiny, disordered mass of 
fur,—half reddish and half silvery grey. It is not 
fur. It isa heaping of millions of needles thrown 
there by pilgrims “to feed the palms,” because these 
trees are said to love iron and to be strengthened by 
absorbing its rust. 


VII 


I said in a former essay that a Japanese city is 
little more than a wilderness of wooden sheds, and 
Osaka is no exception. But interiorly a very large 
number of the frail wooden dwellings of any Japanese 
city are works of art ; and perhaps no city possesses 
more charming homes than Osaka. Kyoto is, 
indeed, much richer in gardens,—there being com- 


paratively little space for gardens in Osaka ; but I : 


am speaking of the houses only, Exteriorly a 
Japanese street may appear little better than a row 
of wooden barns or stables, but the interior of any 
dwelling in it may be wonder of beauty. Usually 
the outside of a Japanese house is not at all beautiful, 
though it may have a certain pleasing oddity of 
form; and in many cases the walls of the rear or 
sides are covered with charred boards, of which the 
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blackened and hardened surfaces are said to resist 
heat and damp better than coating of paint or 
stucco could do. Except, perhaps, the outside of a 
coal-shed, nothing dingier-looking could be imagined. 
But the other side of the black walls may be an 
aesthetic delight. The comparative cheapness of 
the residence does not much affect this possibility ; 
—for the Japanese excel all nations in obtaining the 
maximum of beauty with the minimum of cost; 
while the most industrially advanced of Western 
peoples—the practical Americans—have yet only 
succeeded in obtaining the minimum of beauty with 
the maximum of cost! Much about Japanese inter- 
iors can be learned from Morse’s “ Japanese 
Homes ;” but even that admirable book gives only 
the black-and-white notion of the subject; and 
more than half of the charm of such interiors is the 
almost inexplicable caress of color. To illustrate 
Mr. Morse’s work so as to interpret the colorific 
charm would be a dearer and a more difficult feat 
than the production of Racinet’s “Costumes His- 
torique.” Even thus the subdued luminosity, the 
tone of perfect repose, the revelations of delicacy 
and daintiness waiting the eye in every nook of 
chambers seemingly contrived to catch and keep the 
feeling of perpetual summer, would remain unguessed. 


Five years ago I wrote that a little acquaintance 


with the Japanese art of flower arrangement had 


made it impossible for me to endure the sight of that 
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vulgarity, or rather brutality, which in the west we 
call a “bouquet.” To-day I must add that 
familiarity with Japanese interiors has equally 
disgusted me with Occidental interiors, no matter 
how spacious or comfortable or richly furnished. 
Returning now to Western life, I should feel like 
Thomas-the-Rhymer revisiting a world of ugliness 
and sorrow after seven years of fairyland. 

It is possible, as has been alleged (although I 
cannot believe it), that Western artists have little 
‘more to learn from the study of Japanese pictorial 
‘art. But I am quite sure that our house-builders 
have universes of facts to learn—especially as regards 
the treatment and tinting of surfaces—from the study 
of Japanese interiors. Whether the countless styles 
of these interiors can even be classed appears to me 
a doubtful question. I do not think that in a hundred 
thousand Japanese houses there are two interiors 
precisely alike—(excluding, of course, the homes of 
the poorest classes),—for the designer never repeats 
himself when he can help it. The lesson he has to 
teach is the lesson of perfect taste combined with 
inexhausitible variety. Taste !—what a rare thing it 
is in our Western world !—and how independent of 
material,—how intuitive,—how incommunicable to 
the vulgar! ¢ But taste is a Japanese birthright. It 
is everywhere present,—though varying in quality 
of development according to conditions and the 
inheritance depending upon conditions. The average 
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Occidental recognizes only the commoner forms of 
it,—chiefly those made familiar by commercial 
export. And, asa general rule, what the West most 
admires in Japanese conventional taste is thought 
rather vulgar in Japan. Not that we are wrong in 
admiring whatever is beautlful in itself. Even the 
designs printed in tints upon a two-cent towel may 
be really great pictures: they are sometimes made 
by excellent artists. But the aristocratic severity of 
the best Japanese taste—the exquiste complexity of 
its refinements in the determination of proportion, 
quality, tone, restraint—has never yet been dreamed 
of by West. Nowhere is this taste so finely exhibited 
as in private interiors,—particularly in regard to 
color. The rules of color in the composition of a 
set of rooms are not less exacting than the rules of 
color in the matter of dress,—though permitting 
considerable variety. The mere tones of a private 
house are enough to indicate its owner’s degree of 
culture. There is no painting, no varnishing, no 
wall-papering,—only staining and polishing of 
particular parts, and a sort of paper border about 
fifteen inches broad fixed along the bottom of a 
wall to protect it during cleaning and dusting 
operations. The plastering may be made with 
sands of different hues, or with fragments of 
shell and nacre, or with quartz-crystal, or with 
mica; the surface may imitate granite, or may 
sparkle like copper pyrites, or may look exactly like 
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a rich mass of bark ; but, whatever the material, the 
tint given must show the same faultless taste that 
rules in the tints of silks for robes and girdles. . . . 
As yet, all this interior world of beauty—just because 
it is an interior world—is closed to the foreign 5 
tourist : he can find at most only suggestions of it in 
the rooms of such old-fashioned inns or tea-houses 
as he may visit in the course of his travels. 


MATSUYE 
From Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan 


— 1894 — 


As the place where Hearn spent his first two years in J apan, 
getting glimpses, as he says, of the inner life of the country, and 
where, marrying a Japanese lady, he made a home for the first 
time after a long wanderjahre, Matsuye had a supreme importance 
in his life. His vocation was found. He was to be a writer on 
Japan. In every respect, Matsuye was his Karma. 

) The first section of this chapter relates to the first few 
months while he was staying in a hotel called Tomitaya, which 
was about one cho east of the Ohashi. The view of the lake 
described in the second section is from a house along the lake 
to which he removed on his marriage. The east Wing of the 
present Minami Hotel was the site of Hearn’s first home. 
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MATSUYE 
I 


The first of the noises of a Matsuye day comes 
to the sleeper like the throbbing of a slow, enormous 
pulse exactly under his ear. It is simply the pound- 
ing of the ponderous pestle of the kometsuki, the 
cleaner of rice. The measured muffled echoing of 
its fall seems to me the most pathetic of all sounds 
of Japanese life; it is the beating, indeed, of the Pulse 
of the Land. 

Then the boom of the great bell of Tokdji, the 
Zenshu temple, shakes over the town; then come 
melancholy echoes of drumming from the tiny little 
temple of Jizo in the street Zaimokuché, near my 
house, signaling the Buddhist hour of morning 
prayer. And finally the cries of the earliest itinerant 
venders begin, —“ Daikoyai! kabuya-kabu!” “Mo- 


ao 


yaya-moya: 


Il 


Roused by these earliest sounds of the city’s 
wakening life, I slide open my little Japanese paper 
window to look out upon the morning over a soft 
green cloud of spring foliage rising from the river- 
bounded garden below. Before me, tremulously 


mirroring everything upon its farther side, glimmers 
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the broad glassy mouth of the Ohashigawa, opening 
into the grand Shinji Lake, which spreads out 
broadly to the right in a dim gray frame of peaks. 
Just opposite to me, across the stream, the blue- 
pointed Japanese dwellings have their “¢o” all 
closed ; they are still shut up like boxes, for it is not 
yet sunrise, although it is day. 

But oh, the charm of the vision,—those first 
ghostly love-colours of a morning steeped in mist 
soft as sleep itself resolved into a visible exhalation ! 
Long reaches of faintly-tinted vapor cloud the far 
lake verge,—long nebulous bands, such as you may 
have seen in old Japanese picture-books, and must 
have deemed only artistic whimsicalities unless you 
chad previously looked upon the real phenomena. 
All the bases of the mountains are veiled by them, 
and they stretch athwart the loftier peaks at different 
heights like immeasurable lengths of gauze (this 
singular appearance the Japanese term “ shelving”), 


so that the lake appears incomparably larger than it : 


really is, and not an actual lake, but a beautiful 
spectral sea of the same tint as the dawn-sky and 
mixing with it, while peak-tips rise like islands from 
the brume, and visionary strips of hill-ranges figure as 
league-long causeways stretching out of sight,—an 
exquisite chaos, ever changing aspect as the delicate 
fogs rise, slowly, very slowly. As the sun’s yellow 
rim comes into sight, fine thin lines of warmer tone 
spectral violets and opalines—shoot across the 
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flood, tree-tops take tender fire, and the unpainted 
facades of high edifices across the water change their 
wood-color to vapory gold through the delicious 
haze. 

Looking sunward, up the long Ohashigawa, 
beyond the many-pillared wooden bridge, one high 
pooped junk, just hoisting sail, seems to me the most 
fantastically beautiful craft I ever saw,—a dream of 
Orient seas, so idealized by the vapor is it ; the ghost 
of a junk, but a ghost that catches the light as clouds 
do ; a shape of gold mist, seemingly semi-diaphanous, 
and suspended in pale blue light. 

III 

And now from the river-front touching my 
garden there rises to me a sound of clapping of 
hands,—one, two, three, four claps,—but the owner 
of the hands is screened from view by the shrubbery. 
At the same time, however, I see men and women 
descending the stone steps of the wharves on the 
opposite side of the Ohashigawa, all with little blue 
towels tucked into their girdles. They wash their 
faces and hands and rinse their mouths,—the 
customary ablution preliminary to Shinto prayer. 
Then they turn their faces to the sunrise and clap 
their hands four times and pray. From the long 
high white bridge come other clappings, like echoes, 
and others again from far light graceful craft, curved 
like new moons,—extraordinary boats, in which I 
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see bare-limbed fishermen standing with foreheads 
bowed to the golden East. Now the clappings 
multiply,—multiply at last into an almost continuous 
volleying of sharp sounds. For all the population 
are saluting the rising sun,—O-Hi-San, the Lady of 
Fire, —A materasu-oho-Kami, the Lady of the Great 
Light. ‘“Konnichi-sama! Hail this day to thee, 
divinest Day-Maker! Thanks unutterable unto 
thee, for this thy sweet light, making beautiful the 
world!” So, doubtless, the thought, if not the 
utterance, of countless hearts. Some turn to the 
sun only, clapping their hands; yet many turn also 
to the West, to holy Kitzuki, the immemorial shrine ; 
and not a few turn their faces successively to all the 
points of heaven, murmuring the names of a hundred 
gods; and others, again, after having saluted the 
Lady of Fire, look toward high Ichibata, toward the 
place of the great temple of Yakushi-Nyorai, who 
giveth sight to the blind,—not clapping their hands 
as in Shinto worship, but only rubbing the palms 
softly together after the Buddhist manner. But all 
—for in this most antique province of Japan all 
Buddhists are Shintoists likewise—utter the archaic 
words of Shinto prayer: “ Harai tamai’ kiyome 
tamai to Kami imi tami.” 


IV 


The clapping of hands has ceased: the toil of 
the day begins; continually louder and louder the 
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pattering of geta over the bridge. It is a sound 
never to be forgotten, this pattering of geta over the 
Ohashi,—rapid, merry, musical, like the sound of an 
enormous dance; and a dance it veritably is. The 
whole population is moving on tiptoe, and the mul- 
titudinous twinkling of feet over the verge of the 
sunlit roadway is an astonishment. All those feet 
are small, symmetrical,—light as the feet of figures 
painted on Greek vases,—and the step is always 
taken toes first ; indeed, with geta it could be taken 
no other way, for the heel touches neither the geta 
nor the ground, and the foot is tilted forward by the 
wedge-shaped wooden sole. Merely to stand upon 
a pair of geta is difficult for one unaccustomed to 
their use, yet you see Japanese children running at 
full speed in geta with soles at least three inches 
high, held to the foot only by a forestrap fastened 
between the great toe and the other toes, and they 
never trip and the geta never falls off. Still more 
curious is the spectacle of men walking in bokkuri 
or takageta, a wooden sole with wooden supports at 
least five inches high fitted underneath it so as to 
make tize whole structure seem the lacquered model 
of a wooden bench. But the wearers stride as freely 
as if they had nothing upon their feet. 

Now children begin to appear, hurrying to 
school. The undulation of the wide sleeves of their 
pretty speckled robes, as they run, looks precisely 


- like a fluttering of extraordinary butterflies. The 
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junks spread their great white or yellow wings, and 
the funnels of the little steamers which have been 
slumbering all night by the wharves begin to smoke. 


Vv 


The long white bridge with its pillars of iron is 
recognizably modern. It was, in fact, opened to the 
public only last spring with great ceremony. Ac- 
cording to some most ancient custom, when a new 
bridge has been built the first persons to pass over it 
must be the happiest of the community. So the 
authorities of Matsue sought for the happiest folk, 
and selected two aged men who had both been 
married for more than half a century, and who had 
not less than twelve children, and had never lost any 
ofthem. These good patriarchs first crossed the 
bridge, accompanied by their venerable wives, and 
followed by their grown-up children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren, amidst a great clamour of 
rejoicing, the showering of fireworks, and the firing 
of cannon, k 

But the ancient bridge so recently replaced by 
this structure was much more picturesque, curving 
across the flood and supported upon multitudinoas 
feet, like a longlegged centipede of the innocuous 
kind. For three hundred years it had stood over 
the stream firmly and well, and it had its particular 
tradition. 

When Horio Yoshiharu, the great general who 
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became daimyo of Izumo in the Keicho era, first 
undertook to put a bridge over the mouth of this 
river, the builders labored in vain ; for there appeared 
to be no solid bottom for the pillars of the bridge to 
rest upon. Millions of great stones were cast into 
the river to no purpose, for the work constructed by 
day was swept away or swallowed up by night. 
Nevertheless, at last the bridge was built, but the 
pillars began to sink soon after it was finished ; then 
a flood carried half of it away, and so often as it was 
repaired so often it was wrecked. Then a human 
sacrifice was made to appease the vexed spirits of 
flood. A man was buried alive in the river-bed 
below the place of the middle pillar, where the 
current is most treacherous, and thereafter the 
bridge remained immovable for three hundred 
years. 

This victim was one Gensuke, who had lived in 
the street Saikamachi; for it had been determined 
that the first man who should cross the bridge 
wearing hakama without a “machi” should be put 
under the bridge ; and Gensuke sought to pass over, 
not having a machi in his hakama, so they sacrificed 
him. Wherefore the midmost pillar of the bridge 
was for three hundred years called by his name,— 
Gensuke-bashira. It is averred that upon moonless 
nights a ghostly fire flitted about that pillar,—always 
in the dead watch hour between two and three ; and 
the color of the light was red, though I am assured 
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that in Japan, as in other lands, the fires of the dead 
are most often blue. 


VI 
The vapors have vanished, sharply revealing-a 


beautiful little islet in the lake, lying scarcely half 5 


a mile away,—a low, narrow strip of land with 
a Shinto shrine upon it, shadowed by giant 
Pines; not pines like ours, but huge, gnarled, 
shaggy, tortuous shapes, vast-reaching like ancient 
oaks. Through a glass one can easily discern 
a torii, and before it two symbolic lions of 
Stone (Kara-shishi), one with its head broken off, 
doubtless by its having been overturned and dashed 
about by heavy waves during some great storm. 
This islet is sacred to Benten, the Goddess of 
Eloquence and Beauty, wherefore it is called Benten- 
no-shima. But it is more commonly called Yomega- 
shima, or “The Island of the Young Wife,” by 
reason ofa legend. It is said that it arose in one 
night, noiselessly as a dream, bearing up from the 
depths of the lake the body of a drowned woman 
who had been very lovely, very pious, and very 
unhappy. The people, deeming this a sign from 
heaven, consecrated the islet to Benten, and thereon 
built a shrine unto her, planted trees about it, set a 
torii before it, and made a rampart about it with 
great curiously-shaped stones ; and there they buried 
the drowned woman. 
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Now the sky is blue down to the horizon, the 
air is a caress of spring. I go forth to wander 
through the queer old city. 


VII 


I perceive that upon the sliding doors, or im- 
mediately above the principal entrance of nearly 
every house, are pasted oblong white papers bearing 
ideographic inscriptions; and overhanging every 
threshold I see the sacred emblem of Shinto, the 
little rice-straw rope with its long fringe of pendent 
stalks. The white papers at once interest me; for 
they are ofuda, or holy texts and charms, of which I 
am a devout collector. Nearly all are from temples 
in Matsue or its vicinity; and the Buddhist ones 
indicate by the sacred words upon them to what 
particular shu, or sect, the family belongs,—for 
nearly every soul in this community professes some 
form of Buddhism as well as the all-dominant and 
more ancient faith of Shinto. And even one quite 
ignorant of Japanese ideographs can nearly always 
distinguish at a glance the formula of the great 
Nichiren sect from the peculiar appearance of the 
column of characters composing it, all bristling with 
long sharp points and bannered zigzags, like an 
army; the famous text Mamu-myo-ho-ren-ge-kyo, 
inscribed of old upon the flag of the great captain 
Kato Kiyomasa, the extirpator of Spanish Chris- 
tianity, the glorious vr ter execrandus of the Jesuits. 
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Any pilgrim belonging to this sect has the right to 
call at whatever door bears the above formula and 
ask for an alms or food. 

But by far the greater number of the ofuda are 
Shinto. Upon almost every door there is one ofuda 
especially likely to attract the attention of a stran- 
ger, because at the foot of the column of ideograph 
composing its text there are two small figures of 
foxes, a black and a white fox, facing each other in a 
sitting posture, each with a little bunch of rice-straw 
in its mouth, instead of the more usual emblematic 
key. These ofuda are from the Great Inari temple 
of Oshiroyama, within the castle grounds, and are 
charms against fire. They represent, indeed, the 
only forms of assurance against fire yet known in 
Matsue,—so far, at least, as wooden dwellings are 
concerned. And althougha single spark anda high 
wind are sufficient in combination to obliterate a 
larger city in one day, great fires are unknown in 
Matsue, and small ones of rare occurrence. 

The charm is peculiar to the city; and of the 
Inari in question this tradition exists :-— 

When Naomasa, the grandson of Iyeyasu, first 
came to Matsue to rule the province, there entered 
into his presence a beautiful boy, who said: «J 
came hither from the home of your august father in 
Echizen, to protect you from all harm. But I have 
no dwelling-place, and am staying therefore at the 
Buddhist temple of Fu-mon-in. Now if you will 
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make for me a dwelling within the castle grounds, I 
will protect from fire the buildings there and the 
houses of the city, and your other residence likewise 
which is in the capital. For I am Inari Shinyemon.” 
With these words he vanished from sight. Therefore 
Naomasa dedicated to him the great temple which 
still stands in the castle grounds, surrounded by one 
thousand foxes of stone. 


VIII 


I now turn into a narrow little street, which 
although so ancient that its dwarfed two-story houses 
have the look of things grown up from the ground, 
is caHed the Street of the New Timber. Now the 
timber may have been one hundred and fifty years 
ago; but the tints of the structures would ravish an 
artist,—the sombre ashen tones of the wood-work, 
the furry browns of old thatch, ribbed and patched 
and edged with the warm soft green of those velvety 
herbs and mosses which flourish upon Japanese 
roofs. 

However, the perspective of the street frames in 
a vision more surprising than any details of its 
mouldering homes. Between very lofty bamboo 
poles, higher than any of the dwellings, and planted 
on both sides of the street in lines, extraordinary 
black nets are stretched, like prodigious cobwebs 
against the sky, evoking sudden memories of those 
monster spiders which figure in Japanese mythology 
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and in the picture-books of the old artists. But 
these are only fishing-nets of silken thread ; and this 
is the street of the fishermen. I take my way to the 
great bridge. 


IX 


A stupendous ghost! 

Looking eastward from the great bridge over 
those sharply beautiful mountains, green and blue, 
which tooth the horizon, I see a glorious spectre 
towering to the sky. Its base is effaced by far 
mists: out of the air the thing would seem to have 
shaped itself—a phantom cone, diaphanously gray 
below, vaporously white above, with a dream of 
perpetual snow,—the mighty mountain of Daisen. 

At the first approach of winter it will in one 
night become all blanched from foot to crest; and 
then its snowy pyramid so much resembles that 
Sacred Mountain, often compared by poets to a 
white inverted fan, half opened, hanging in the sky, 
that it is called Izumo-Fuji, “The Fuji of Izumo.” 
But it is really in Hoki, not in Izumo, thought it 
cannot be seen from any part of Hoki to such ad- 
vantage as from here. It is the one sublime spectacle 
of this charming land; but it is visible only when 
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legends related concerning it, and somewhere upon 
its mysterious summit the Tengu are believed to 
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At the farther end of the bridge, close to the 
wharf where the little steamboats are, is a very small 
Jizo temple (Jizo-Do). Here are kept many bronze 
drags ; and whenever any one has been drowned and 
the body not recovered, these are borrowed from the 
little temple and the river is dragged. Ifthe body 
be thus found, a new drag must be presented to the 
temple. 

From here, half a mile southward to the great 
Shinto temple of Tenjin, deity of scholarship and cal- 
ligraphy, broadly stretches Tenjinmachi, the Street 
of the Rich Merchants, all draped on either side with 
dark blue hangings, over which undulate with every 
windy palpitation from the lake white wondrous 
ideographs, which are names and signs, while down 
the wide way, in white perspective, diminishes a long 
line of telegraph poles. 

Beyond the temple of Tenjin the city is again 
divided by a river, the Shindotegawa, over which 
arches the bridge Tenjin-bashi. Again beyond this 
other large quarters extend to the hills and curve 
along the lake shore. But in the space between the 
two rivers is the richest and busiest life of the city, 
and also the vast and curious quarter of the temples. 
In this islanded district are likewise the theatres, and 
the place where wrestling-matches are held, and 
most of the resorts of pleasure. 

Parallel with Tenjinmachi runs the great street 
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of the Buddhist temples, or Teramachi, of which the 
eastern side is one unbroken succession of temples, 
—a solid front of court walls tile-capped, with impos- 
ing gateways at regular intervals. Above this long 
stretch of tile-capped wall rise the beautiful tilted 
massive lines of gray-blue temple roofs against the 
sky. Here all the sects dwell side by side in 
harmony,—Nichiren-shu, Shingon-shu, Zen-shu, 
Ten-dai-shi, even that Shin-shi, unpopular in Izumo 
because those who follow its teaching strictly must 
not worship the Kami. Behind each temple court 
there is a cemetery, or hakaba ; and eastward beyond 
these are other temples, and beyond them yet others, 
—masses of Buddhist architecture mixed with shreds 
of gardens and miniature homesteads, a huge laby- 
rinth of mouldering courts and fragments of streets, 

To-day, as usual, I find I can pass a few hours 
very profitably in visiting the temples ; in looking at 
the ancient images seated within the cups of golden 
lotus-flowers under their aureoles of gold; in buying 
curious mamori ; in examining the sculptures of the 
cemeteries, where I can nearly always find some 
dreaming Kwannon or smiling Jizd well worth the 
visit. 

The great courts of Buddhist temples are places 
of rare interest for one who loves to watch the life 
of the people ; for these have been for unremembered 
centuries the playing-places of the children. Genera- 
tions of happy infants have been amused in them. 
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All the nurses, and little girls who carry tiny brothers 
or sisters upon their backs, go thither every morning 
that the sun shines ; hundreds of children join them ; 
and they play at strange, funny games,—“ Oni- 
gokko,” or the game of Devil, “‘ Kage-Oni,” which 
signifies the Shadow and the Demon, and “ Mekusan- 
gokko,” which is a sort of “ blindman’s buff.” 

Also, during the long summer evenings, these 
temples are wrestling-grounds, free to all who love 
wrestling ; and in many of them there is a dohyo- 
ba, or wrestling-ring. Robust young laborers and 
sinewy artisans come to these courts to test their 
strength after the day’s tasks are done, and here the 
fame of more than one now noted wrestler was first 
made. When a youth has shown himself able to 
overmatch at wrestling all others in his own district, 
he is challeged by champions of other districts; and 
if he can overcome these also, he may hope even- 
tually to become a skilled and popular professional 
wrestler. 

It is also in the temple courts that the sacred 
dances are performed and that public speeches are 
made. It is in the temple courts, too, that the most 
curious toys are sold, on the occasion of the great 
holidays,—toys most of which have a religious 
signification. There are grand old trees, and ponds 
full of tame fish, which put up their heads to beg for 
food when your shadow falls upon the water. The 
holy lotus is cultivated therein. 
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“Though growing in the foulest. slime, the 
flower remains pure and undefiled. 

“And the soul of him who remains ever pure 
in the midst of temptation is likened unto the lotus. 

“ Therefore is the lotus carven or painted upon 
the furniture of temples ; therefore also does it appear 
in all the representations of our Lord Buddha. 

“In Paradise the blessed shall sit at ease 
enthroned upon the cups of golden lotus-flower.” 

(From an English composition by one of my 


Japanese pupils.) 


A bugle-call rings through the quaint street ; 
and round the corner of the last temple come march- 
ing a troop of handsome young riflemen, uniformed 
somewhat like French light infantry, marching by 
fours so perfectly that all the gaitered legs move as 
if belonging to a single body, and every sword- 
bayonet catches the sun at exactly the same angle, 
as the column wheels into view. These are the 
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students of the Shihan-Gakko, the College of 20 


Teachers, performing their daily military exercises, 
Their professors give them lectures upon the 
microscopic study of cellular tissues, upon the 
segregation of developing nerve structure, upon 
Spectrum analysis, upon the evolution of the color 
sense, and upon the cultivation of bacteria in 
glycerine infusions. And they are none the less 
modest and knightly in manner for all their modern 
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knowledge, nor the less reverentially devoted to 
their dear old fathers and mothers whose ideas were 
shaped in the era of feudalism. 


XI 


Here come a band of pilgrims, with yellow straw 
overcoats, ‘“rain-coats’’ (mino), and enormous 
yellow straw hats, mushroom-shaped, of which the, 
down-curving rim partly hides the face. All carry 
staffs, and wear their robes well girded up so as to 
leave free the lower limbs, which are inclosed in 
white cotton leggings of a peculiar and indescribable 
kind. Precisely the same sort of costume was worn 
by the same class of travellers many centuries ago ; 
and just as you now see them trooping by,—whole 
families wandering together, the pilgrim child cling- 
ing to the father’s hand,—so may you see them pass 
in quaint procession across the faded pages of 
Japanese picture-books a hundred years old. 

At intervals they halt before some shop-front to 
look at the many curious things which they greatly 
enjoy seeing, but which they have no money to buy. 

I myself have become so accustomed to sur- 
prises, to interesting or extraordinary sights, that 
when a day happens to pass during which nothing 
remarkable has been heard or seen I feel vaguely 
discontented. But such blank days are rare: they 
occur in my own case only when the weather is too - 
detestable to permit of going out-of-doors. For 
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with ever so little money one can always obtain the 
pleasure of looking at curious things. And this has 
been one of the chief pleasures of the people in Japan 
for centuries and centuries, for the nation has passed 
its generations of lives in making or seeking such 
things. To divert one’s self seems, indeed, the main 
Purpose of Japanese existence, beginning with the 
opening of the baby’s wondering eyes. The faces 
of the people have an indescribable look of patient 
expectancy,—the air of waiting for something 
interesting to make its appearance. If it fail to 
appear, they will travel to find it : they are astonish- 
ing pedestrians and tireless pilgrims, and I think 
they make pilgrimages not more for the sake of 
pleasing the gods than of pleasing themselves by the 
sight of rare and pretty things. For every temple 
is a museum, and every hill and valley throughout 
the land has its temple and its wonders, 


XII 


The city proper is as level as a table, but is 
bounded on two sides by low demilunes of charming 
hills shadowed with evergreen foliage and crowned 
with temples or shrines. There are thirty-five thou- 
sand souls dwelling in ten thousand houses forming 
thirty-three principal and many smaller streets ; and 
from each end of. almost every street, beyond the 
hills, the lake, or the eastern rice-fields, a mountain 
summit is always visible,—green, blue, or gray 
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according to distance. One may ride, walk, or go 
by boat to any quarter of the town; for it is not only 
divided by two rivers, but is also intersected by 
numbers of canals crossed by queer little bridges 
curved like a well-bent bow. Architecturally 
(despite such constructions in European style as the 
College of Teachers, the great public school, the 
Kencho, the new post-office), it is much like other 
quaint Japanese towns; the structure of its temples, 
taverns, shops, and private dwellings is the same as 
in other cities of the- western coast. But doubtless 
owing to the fact that Matsue remained a feudal 
stronghold until a time within the memory of thou- 
sands still living, those feudal distinctions of caste 
so sharply drawn in ancient times are yet indicated 
with singular exactness by the varying architecture 
of different districts. The city can be definitely 
divided into three architectural quarters: the district 
of different merchants and shop-keepers, forming 
the heart of the settlement, where all the houses are 
two stories high ; the district of the temples, includ- 
ing nearly the whole southeastern part of the town; 
and the district or districts of the shizoku (formerly 
called samurai), comprising a vast number of large, 


5 roomy, gardengirt, one storey dwelling. From 


these elegant homes, in feudal days, could be sum- 
moned at a moment’s notice five thousand “ two- 
sworded men ” with their armed retainers, making 
a fighting total for the city alone of probably not 
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less than thirteen thousand warriors. More than 
one third of all the city buildings were then samurai 
homes ; for Matsue was the military centre of the 
most ancient province of Japan. At both ends of 


the town, which curves in a crescent along the lake ! 


shore, were the two main settlements of samurai 
but just as some of the most important temples are 
situated outside of the temple district, so were many 
of the finest homesteads of this knightly caste 
situated in other quarters. They mustered most 
thickly, however, about the castle, which stands to- 
day on the summit of its citadel hill—the Oshi- 
royama—solid as when first built long centuries ago, 
a vast and sinister shape, all iron-gray, rising against 
the sky from a cyclopean foundation of stone. Fan- 
tastically grim the thing is, and grotesquely complex 
in detail ; looking somewhat like a huge pagoda, of 
which the second, third, and fourth stories have been 
squeezed down and telescoped into one another by 
thier own weight. Crested at its summit, like a 
feudal helmet, with two colossal fishes of bronze lift- 
ing their curved bodies skyward from either angle 
of the roof, and bristling with horned gables and 
gargoyled eaves and tilted puzzles of tiled roofing at 
every story, the creation is a veritable architectural 
dragon, made up of magnificient monstrocities,—a 
dragon, moreover, full of eyes set at all conceivable 
angles, above, below, and on every side. From 
under the black scowl of the loftiest eaves, looking 
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east and south, the whole city can be seen at a single 

glance, as in the vision of a soaring hawk; and from 

the northern angle the view plunges down three 

hundred feet to the castle road, where walking 
5 figures of men appear no larger than flies. 
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BY THE JAPANESE SEA 
From Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan 


— 1894 — 


This excursion was made in the second summer of Hearn’s 
Matsuye days. “ My attendant” refers to Mrs. Hearn. 

One object of the excursion Was to see the Bon odori again 
at Shimoichi in Hoéki, which had much interested him on his 
way to Matsuye the previous summer. But he was disappointed 
to find that ‘the poor village people were deprived of this 
innocent amusement by the strict order of the Puritanie 
authorities. 
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It is the fifteenth day of the seventh month,— 
and I am in Hoki. 

The blanched road winds along a coast of low 
cliffs,—the coast of the Japanese Sea. Always on 
the left, over a narrow strip of stony land, or a 
heaping of dunes, its vast expanse appears, blue- 
wrinkling to that pale horizon beyond which Korea 
lies, under the same white sun. Sometimes, through 
sudden gaps in the cliffs verge, there flashes to us 
the running of the surf. Always upon the right 
another sea,—a silent sea of green, reaching to far 
misty ranges of wooded hills, with huge pale peaks 
behind them,—a vast level of rice-fields, over whose 
surface soundless waves keep chasing each other 
under the same great breath that moves the blue 
to-day from Chosen to Japan. 


Though during a week the sky has remained 
unclouded, the sea has for several days been growing 
angrier; and now the muttering of its surf sounds 
far into the land. They say that it always roughens 
thus during the period of the Festival of the Dead, 
—the three days of the Bon, which are the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth of the seventh month by the 
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ancient calendar. And on the sixteenth day, after 
the shoryobune, which are the Ships of Souls, have 
been launched, no one dares to enter it: no boats 
can then be hired; all the fishermen remain at home. 
For on that day the sea is the highway of the dead, 
who must pass back over its waters to their 
mysterious home; and therefore upon that day is it 
called Hotoke-umi,—the Buddha-F lood,—the Tide 
of the Returning Ghosts. And ever upon the night 
of that sixteenth day,—whether the sea be calm or 
tumultuous,—all its surface shimmers with faint lights 
and there is heard a murmuring of voices, like the 
murmur of a city far-off,—the indistinguishable 
speech of souls, 


II 


But it may happen that some vessel, belated in 
spite of desperate effort to reach port, may find 
herself far out at sea upon the night of the sixteenth 
day. Then will the dead rise tall about the ship, 
and reach long hands and murmur: “ Tago, tago 
o-kure!—tago o-kure!” (A bucket honorably 
condescend to give.) Never may they be refused; 
but, before the bucket is given, the bottom of it must 
be knocked out. Woe to all on board should an 
entire tago be suffered to fall even by, accident into 
the sea!—for the dead would at once use it to fill 
and sink the ship, 

Nor are the dead the only powers invisible 
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dreaded in the time of the Hotoke-umi. Then are 
the Ma most powerful, and the Kappa. 

But in all times the swimmer fears the Kappa, 
the Ape of Waters, hideous and obscene, who 
reaches up from the deeps to draw men down, and 
to devour their entrails. 

Only their entrails. 

The corpse of him who has been seized by the 
Kappa may be cast on shore after many days. 
Unless long battered against the rocks by heavy 
surf, or nibbled by fishes, it will show no outward 
wound. But it will be light and hollow—empty like 
a long-dried gourd. 


Ill 


Betimes, as we journey on, the monotony of 
undulating blue on the left, or the monotony of 
billowing green upon the right, is broken by the 
gray apparition of a cemetery,—a cemetery so long 
that our jinrikisha men, at full run, take a full quarter 
of an hour to pass the huge congregation of its 
perpendicular stones. Such visions always indicate 
the approach of villages; but the villages prove to 
be as ‘surprisingly small as the cemeteries are sur- 
prisingly large. By hundreds of thousands do the 
silent populations of the hakaba out-number the folk 
of the hamlets to which they belong,—tiny thatched 
settlements. sprinkled along the leagues of coast, 
and sheltered from the wind only by ranks of sombre 
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pines. Legions on legions of stones,—a host of 
Sinister witnesses of the cost of the present to the 
past,—and old, old, old !—hundreds so long in place 
that they have been worn into shapelessness merely 
by the blowing of sand from the dunes, and their 
inscriptions utterly effaced. It is as if one were 
passing through the burial-ground of all who ever 
lived on this wind-blown shore since the being of the 
land. : 
And in these hakaba—for it is the Bon—there 
are new lanterns before the newer tombs,—the white 
lanterns which are the lanterns of the graves. To- 
night the cemeteries will be aglow with lights like 
the fires of a city for multitude. But there are also 
unnumbered tombs before which no lanterns are,— 
elder myriads, each the token of a family extinct, or 
of which the absent descendants have forgotten even 
the name. Dim generations whose ghosts have 
none to call them back, no local memories to love— 
so long ago obliterated were all things related to 
their lives, 


Iv 


Now many of these villages are only fishing 
settlements, and in them stand old thatched homes 
of men who sailed away on some eve of tempest, and 
never came back. Yet each drowned sailor has his 
tomb in the neighboring hakaba, and, beneath it 
something of him has been buried, 
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What? 

Among these people of the west something is 
always preserved which in other lands is cast away 
without a thought,—the hozo-no-o, the flower-stalk 
of a life, the navel-string of the newly born. It is 
enwrapped carefully in many wrappings; and upon 
its outermost covering are written the names of the 
father, the mother, and the infant, together with the 
date and hour of birth,—and it is kept in the family 
o-mamori-bukuro. The daughter, becoming a bride, 
bears it with her to her new home: for the son it is 
preserved by his parents. It is buried with the 
dead ; and should one die in a foreign land, or perish 
at sea, it is entombed in lieu of the body. 


v 


Near a sleepy little village called Kami-ichi I 
make a brief halt in order to visit a famous sacred 
tree. It is in a grove close to the public highway, 
but upon a low hill. Entering the grove I find my- 
self in a sort of miniature glen surrounded on three 
sides by very low cliffs, above which enormous 
pines. are growing, incalculably old. Their vast 
coiling roots have forced their way through the face 
of the cliffs, splitting rocks; and their mingling 
crests make a green twilight in the hollow. One 
pushes out three huge roots of a very singular 
shape; and the ends of these have been wrapped 
about with long white papers bearing written 
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prayers, and with offerings of seaweed. The shape 
of these roots, rather than any tradition, would seem 
to have made the tree sacred in popular belief: it is 
the object of a special cult ; and a little torii has been 


erected before it, bearing a votive annunciation of 5 


the most artless and curious kind. I cannot venture 
to offer a translation of it—though for the anthro- 
pologist and folk-lorist it certainly possesses peculiar 
interest. The worship of the tree, or at least of the 
Kami supposed to dwell therein, is one rare survival 
of a phallic cult probably common to most primitive 
races, and formerly widespread in Japan. Indeed it 
was suppressed by the government scarcely more 
than a generation ago. 


VI 


Night falls as we reach the pretty hamlet of 
Hamamiura, our last resting-place by the sea, for to- 
morrow our way lies inland. The inn at which we 
lodge is very small, but very clean and cosy ; and 
there is a delightful bath of natural hot water ; for 
the yadoya is situated close to a natural spring. 
This spring, so strangely close to the sea beach, also 
furnishes, I am told, the baths of all the houses in 
the village. 

The best room is placed at our disposal; but I 
linger awhile to examine a very fine shoryobune, 
waiting, upon a bench near the street entrance, to 
be launched to-morrow, It seems to have been 
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finished but a short time ago; for fresh clippings of 


straw lie scattered around it, and the kaimyo has not 
yet been written upon its sail. I am surprised to 
hear that it belongs to a poor widow and her son, 
both of whom are employed by the hotel. 


I was hoping to see the Bon-odori at Hama- 
mura, but I am disappointed. At all the villages the 
police have prohibited the dance. Fear of cholera 
has resulted in stringent sanitary regulations. In 
Hamamura the people have been ordered to use no 
water for drinking, cooking, or washing except this 
hot water of their own volcanic springs: 


A little middle-aged woman, with a remarkably 
sweet voice, comes to wait upon us at supper-time. 
Her teeth are blackened and her eyebrows shaved 
after the fashion of married women twenty years 
ago ; nevertheless her face is still a pleasant one, and 
in her youth she must have been uncommonly 
pretty. Though acting as a servant, it appears that 
she is related to the family owning the inn, and that 
she is treated with the consideration due to kindred. 
She tells us that the shoryobune is to be launched for 
her husband and brother—both fishermen of the 
village, who perished in sight of their own home 
eight years ago. The priest of the neighboring Zen 
temple is to come in the morning to write the kaimyo 
upon the sail, as none of the household are skilled 
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in writing the Chinese characters. 


I make her the customary gift, and, through: 
my attendant, ask her various questions about her 


history. She was married to a man much older 
‘than herself, with whom she lived very happily ; and 
her brother, a youth of eighteen, dwelt with them. 
They had a good boat and a little piece of ground, 


and she was skilful at the loom; so they managed. 
to live well. In summer the fishermen fish at night ;. 


5 


when all the fleet is out, it is pretty to see the line of 10 


torch-fires in the offing, two or three miles away, 
like a string of stars. They do not go out when 
the weather is threatening ; but in certain months the 
great storms (taifu) come so quickly that the boats 
are overtaken almost before they have time to hoist 


sail. Still as a temple pond the sea was on the’ 


night when her husband and brother last sailed 
away ; the taifu rose before daybreak. What fol- 
lowed, she relates with a simple pathos that I cannot 
reproduce in our less artless tongue. 

“All the boats had come back except my 
husband’s; for my husband and my brother had 
gone out farther than the others, so they were not 
able to return as quickly. And all the people were 
looking and waiting. And every minute the waves 


seemed to be growing higher and the wind more 


terrible ; and the other boats had to be dragged far 
up on the shore to save them. Then suddenly we 
saw my husband’s boat coming very, very quickly, 
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We were so glad! It came quite near, so that I 
could see the face of my husband and the face of my 
brother. But suddenly a great wave struck it upon 
one side, and it turned down into the water, and it 
did not come up again. And then we saw my 
husband and my brother swimming ; but we could 
see them only when the waves lifted them up. Tall 
like hills the waves were, and the head of my hus- 
band, and the head of my brother would go up, up, 
up, and then down, and each time they rose to the 
top of a wave so that we could see them they would 
cry out, “ Tasukete! tasukete!” But the strong 
men were afraid; the sea was too terrible ; I was 
only a woman! Then my brother could not be seen 
any more. My husband was old, but very strong; 
and he swam a long time,—so near that I could see 
his face was like the face of one in fear,—and he 
called “Tasukete!”’ But none could help him; 
and he also went down at last. And yet I could see 
his face before he went down. 

“ And for a long time after, every night, I used 
to see his face as I saw it then, so that I could not 
rest, but only weep. And I prayed and prayed to 
the Buddhas and to the Kami-Sama that I might not 
dream that dream. Now it never comes; but I can 
still see his face, even while I speak. ... In that 
time my son was only a litile child.” 


Not without sobs can she conclude her simple 
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recital. Then, suddenly bowing her head to the 
matting, and wiping away her tears with her sleeve, 
she humbly prays our pardon for this little exhibi- 
tion of emotion, and laughs—the soft low laugh de 
rigueur of Japanese politeness, This, I must confess, 
touches me still more than the story itself. At a 
fitting moment my Japanese attendant delicately 
changes the theme, and begins a light chat about 
our journey, and the dannasama’s interest in the old 
customs and legends of the coast. 

She asks whither we are going. My attendant 
answers probably as far as Tottori. 

“Aa! Tottori! So degozarimasuka? .. ; 
Now, there is an old story,—the Story of the Futon 
of Tottori. But the danna-sama knows that story ?” 

Indeed, the danna-sama does not, and begs 
earnestly to hear it, 


VII 


One legend recalls another ; and I hear to-night 
many strange ones. The most remarkable is a tale 
which my attendant suddenly remembers,—a legend 
of Izumo. 

Once there lived in the Izumo village called 
Mochida-mura a peasant who was so poor that he 
was afraid to have children. And each time that 
his wife bore him a child he cast it into the river, 
and pretended that it had been born dead. Some- 
times it was a son, sometimes a daughter; but 
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always the infant was thrown into the river at night. 
Six were murdered thus. 

But, as the years passed, the peasant found 
himself more prosperous. He had been able to 
purchase land and to lay by money. And at last 
his wife bore him a seventh child,—a boy. 

Then the man said: ‘“ Now we can support a 
child, and we shall need a son to aid us when we 
are old. And this boy is beautiful. So we will 
bring him up.” 

And the infant thrived ; and each day the hard 
peasant wondered more at his own heart,—for each 
day he knew that he loved his son more. 

One summer’s night he walked out into his 
garden, carrying his child in his arms. The little 
one was five months old. 

And the night was so beautiful, with its great 
moon, that the peasant cried out,— 

“Aa! kon ya mezurashii yo da !(Ah! tonight 
truly a wondrously beautiful night is !) 

Then the infant, looking up into his face and 
speaking the speech of a man, said,— 

“Why, father! the LAST time you threw me 
away the night was just like this, and the moon 
looked just the same, did it not ?”’ 

And thereafter the child remained as other 
children of the same age, and spoke no word. 


The peasant became a monk, 
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VIII 
After supper and the bath, feeling too warm to 


sleep, I wander out alone to visit the village hakaba, : 


a long cemetery upon a sandhill, or rather a prodig- 
ious dune, thinly covered at its summit with soil, 
but revealing through its crumbling flanks the story 
of its creation by ancient tides, mightier than tides 
of to-day. 

I. wade to my knees in sand to reach the 
cemetery. It is a warm moonlight night, with a 
great breeze. There are many bon-lanterns, but the 
sea-wind has blown out most of them ; only a few 
here and there still shed a soft white glow,—pretty 
shrine-shaped. cases of wood, with apertures of 
symbolic outline, covered with white paper. Visitors 
beside myself there are none, for it is late. But 
much gentle work has been done here to-day, for all 
the bamboo vases have been furnished with fresh 
flowers or sprays, and the water basins filled with 
fresh water, and the monuments cleansed and 
beautified, And in the farthest nook of the cemetery 
I find, before one very humble tomb, a pretty zen or 
lacquered dining tray, covered with dishes and bowls 
containing a perfect dainty little Japanese repast. 
There is also a pair of new chopsticks, and a little 
cup of tea, and some of the dishes are still warm, 
A loving woman’s work: the prints of her little 
sandals are fresh upon the path, 
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IX 

There is an Irish folk-saying that any dream 
may be remembered if the dreamer, after awakening, 
forbear to scratch his head in the effort to recall it. 
But should he forget this precaution, never can the 
dream be brought back to memory : as well try to 
reform the curlings of a smoke-wreath blown away. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine of a thousand 
dreams are indeed hopelessly evaporative. But 
certain rare dreams, which come when fancy has 
been strangely impressed by unfamiliar experiences, 
—dreams particularly apt to occur in time of travel, 
—remain in recollection, imaged with all the viv- 
idness of real events. 

Of such was the dream I dreamed at Hamamura, 
after having seen and heard those things previously 
written down. 


Some pale broad paved place—perhaps the 
thought of a temple court— tinted by a faint sun; 
and before me a woman, neither young nor old, 
seated at the base of a great gray pedestal that 
supported I know not what, for I could look only at 
the woman’s face. Awhile I thought that I re- 
membered her—a woman of Izumo; then she seemed 
a weirdness. Her lips were moving, but her eyes 
remained closed, and I could not choose but look at 
her. 

And in a voice that seemed to come thin 
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through distance of years she began a soft wailing 
chant; and, as I listened, vague memories came to 
me of a Celtic lullaby. And as she sang, she loosed 
with one hand her Jong black hair, till it fell coiling 
upon the stones. And, having fallen, it was no 
longer black, but blue,—day-blue,—and was moving 
sinuously, crawling with swift blue ripplings to and 
fro. And then, suddenly, I became aware that the 
ripplings were far, very far away, and that the 
woman was gone. There was only the sea, blue- 
billowing to the verge of heaven, with long slow 
flashings of soundless surf. 


And wakening, I heard in the night the mutter- 
ing of the real sea,—the vast husky speech of the 
Hotoke-Umi,—¢he Tide of the Returning Ghosts. 
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FROM HOKI TO OKI 


From Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan 


— 1894 — 


This voyage was made in the same summer that the 
preceding excursion was done; it was, indeed, a continuation 
of the trip beside the Japanese Sea. Mrs. Hearn also being a 
g00d sailor, the couple much enjoyed the voyage. 
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I resolved to go to Oki. 

Not even a missionary had ever been to Oki, 
and its shores had never been seen by European 
eyes, except on those rare occasions when men-of- 
war steamed by them, cruising about the Japanese 
Sea. This alone would have been a sufficient rea- 


son for going there; but a stronger one was 
‘furnished for me by the ignorance of the Japanese 


themselves about Oki. Excepting the far-away 
Riukiu, or Loo-Choo Islands, inhabited by a some- 
what different race with a different language, the 
least-known portion of the Japanese Empire is per- 
haps Oki. Since it belongs to the same prefectural 


‘district as Izumo, each new governor of Shimane- 


ken is supposed to pay one visit to Oki after his 
inauguration; and the chief of police of the pro- 
vince sometimes goes there upon a tour of inspec- 
tion. There are also some mercantile houses in 
Matsue and in other cities which send a commercial 
traveler to Oki once a year. Furthermore there is 
quite a large trade with Oki,—almost all carried 
on by small sailing-vessels. But such official and 
commercial communications have not been of nature 
to make Oki much better known to-day than in the 
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mediaeval period of Japanese history. There are 
still current among the common people of the west 
coast extraordinary stories of Oki much like those 
about fabulous Ile of Women, which figures so 
largely in the imaginative literature of various Oriental 
races. According to these old legends, the moral 
notions of the people of Oki were extremely fantastic : 
the most rigid ascetic could not dwell there and 
maintain his indifference to earthly pleasures ; and, 
however wealthy at his arrival, the visiting stranger 
must soon return to his native land naked and poor, 
because of the seductions of women. I had quite 
sufficient experiences of travel in queer countries td 
feel certain that all these marvellous stories signified 
nothing beyond the bare fact that Oki was a Zerra 
incognita ; and I even felt inclined to believe that the 
average morals of the people of Oki—judgin g by those 
ofthe common folk of the western provinces—must 
be very much better than the morals of our ignorant 
classes at home. 

Which I subsequently ascertained to be the 
case, 

For some time I could find no one among my 
Japanese acquaintances to give me any information 
about Oki, beyond the fact that in ancient times it 
had been a place of banishment for the Emperors 
- Godaigo and Gotoba, dethroned by military usurpers, 
and this I already knew. But at last, quite unex- 
pectedly, I found a friend—a former fellow-teacher 
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—who had not only been to Oki, but was going 
there again within a few days about some business 
matter. We agreed to go together. His accounts 
of Oki differed very materially from those of the 
people who had never been there. The Oki folks, 
he said, were almost as much civilized as the Izumo 
folks : they had nice towns and good public schools. 
They were very simple, and honest beyond belief, 
and extremely kind to strangers. Their only boast 
was that of having kept their race unchanged since 
the time that the Japanese had first come to Japan ; 
or, in more romantic phrase, since the Age of the 
Gods. They were all Shintoists, members of the 
Izumo Taisha faith, but Buddhism was also main- 
tained among them, chiefly through the generous 
subscription of private individuals. And there were 
very comfortable hotels, so that I would feel quite at 
home. 

He also gave mea little book about Oki, printed 
for the use of the Oki schools, from which I obtained 
the following brief summary of facts :— 


il 
Oki-no-kuni, or the Land of Oki, consists of 
two groups of small islands in the Sea of Japan. 
about one hundred miles from the coast of Izumo. 
Dozen, as the nearer group is termed, comprises, 
besides various islets, three islands lying close 
together: Chiburishima, or the Island of Chiburi 
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(sometimes called Higashinoshima, or Eastern 
Island); Nishinoshima, or the Western Island, and 
Nakanoshima, or the Middle Island. Much larger 
than any of these is the principal island, Dogo, which 
together with various islets, mostly uninhabited, 
form the remaining group. It is sometimes called 
Oki,—though the name Oki is more generally used 
for the whole archipelago. 

Officially, Oki is divided into four kéri or 
counties. Chiburi and Nishinoshima together form 


Chiburigori; Nakanoshima, with an islet, makes” 


‘ Amagori, and Dogo is divided into Ochigéri and 
Sukigori. 

All these islands are very mountainous, and 
only a small portion of their area has ever been 
cultivated. Their chief sources of revenue are their 
fisheries, in which nearly the whole population has 
always been engaged from the most ancient times. 

During the winter months the sea between Oki 
andthe west coast is highly dangerous for small 
vessels, and in that season the islands hold little 
communication with the mainland. Only one pas- 
senger steamer runs to Oki from Sakai in Hoki. In 
a direct line, the distance from Sakai in Hoki to 
Saigo, the chief port of Oki, is said to be thirty- 
nine ri; but the steamer touches at the other islands 
upon their way thither. 

There are quite a number of little towns, or 
rather villages, in Oki, of which forty-five belong to 
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Dogo. The villages are nearly all situated upon the 
coast. There are large schools in the principal 
towns. The population of the islands is stated to be 
30,196, but the respective populations of towns and 
villages are not given. 


Ill 


From Matsue in Izumo to Sakai in Hoki is a 
trip of barely two hours by steamer. Sakai is the 
chief seaport of Shimane-ken. It is an ugly little 
town, full of unpleasant smells; it exists only asa 
port ; it has no industries, scarcely any shops, and 
only one Shinto temple of small dimensions and 
smaller interest. Its principal buildings are ware- 
houses, pleasure resorts for sailors, and a few large 
dingy hotels, which are always overcrowded with 
guests waiting for steamers to Osaka, to Bakan, to 
Hamada, to Niigata, and various other ports. On 
this coast no steamers run regularly anywhere ; their 
owners attach no business value whatever to 
punctuality, and guests have usually to wait for a 
much longer time than they could possibly have 
expected, and the hotels are glad. 

But the harbour is beautiful,—a long frith be- 
tween the high land of Izumo and the low coast of 
Hoki. It is perfectly sheltered from storms, and 
deep enough to admit all but the largest steamers. 
The ships can lie close to the houses, and the 
harbor is nearly always thronged with all sorts of 
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craft, from junks to steam packets of the latest con- 
struction. 

My friend and I were lucky enough to secure 
back rooms at the best hotel. Back rooms are the 
best in nearly all Japanese buildings: at Sakai they 
have the additional advantage of overlooking the 
busy wharves and the whole luminous bay, beyond 
which the Izumo hills undulate in huge green billows 
against the sky. There was much to see and to be 
amused at. Steamers and sailing craft of all sorts 
were lying two and three deep before the hotel, and 
the naked dock laborers were loading and unloading 
in their own peculiar way. These men are recruited 
from among the strongest peasantry of Hoki and of 
Izumo, and some were really fine men, over whose 
brown backs the muscles rippled at every movement. 
They were assisted by boys of fifteen or sixteen 
apparently,—apprentices learning the work, but not 
yet strong enough to bear heavy burdens. I noticed 
that nearly all had bands of blue cloth bound about 
their calves to keep the veins from bursting. And 
all sang as they worked. There was one curious 
alternate chorus, in which the men in the hold gave 
the signal by chanting “dokoe, dokoe/” (haul 


away!) and those at the hatch responded by im- : 


provisations on the appearance of each package as 
it ascended :— 


Dokoe, dokoe t 
Onago no ko da! 
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Dokoe, dokoe ! 
Oya da yo, oya da yo. 
Dokoe, dokoe ! 
Choi-choi da, choi-choi da. 
5 Dokoe, dokoe ! 
Matsue da, Matsue da. 
Dokoe, dokoe! 
Koitsu mo Yonago da, ete. 


But this chant was for light quick work. A 
10 very different chant accompanied the more painful 
and slower labor of loading heavy sacks and barrels 
upon the shoulders of the stronger men :— 
Yan-yui / 
Yan-yui! 
15 Yan-yui ! 
Yan-yui/ 
Yoi-ya-sa a-a-no do-koe-shi /, 


Three men always lifted the weight. At the first 
yan-yui all stooped; at the second all took hold; 

20 the third signified ready ; at the fourth the weight 
rose from the ground; and with the long cry of 
yotyasa no dokoeshi it was dropped on the brawny 
shoulder waiting to receive it. 


Among the workers was a naked laughing boy, 

25 with a fine contralto that rang out so merrily through 
all the din as to create something of a sensation in 
the hotel... A young woman, one of the guests, came 
out upon the balcony to look, and exclaimed: 
“That boy’s voice is RED,’’—whereat everybody 
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smiled. Under the circumstances I thought the 
observation very expressive, although it recalled a 
certain famous story about scarlet and the sound ot 
trumpet, which does not seem nearly so funny now 
as it did at a time when we knew less about the 
nature of light and sound. 

The Oki steamer arrived the same afternoon, 
but she could not approach the wharf, and I could 
only obtain a momentary glimpse of her stern 
through a telescope, with which I read the name, in 
English letters of gold,—OKI-SAIGO. Before I 
_could obtain any idea of her dimensions, a huge black 
steamer from Nagasaki glided between, and moored 
in the way. 

I watched the loading and unloading, and 
listened to the song of the boy with the red voice, 
until sunset, when all quit work; and after that I 
watched the Nagasaki steamer. She had made her 
way to our wharf as the other vessels moved out, 
and lay directly under the balcony. The captain 
and crew did not appear to be in a hurry about 
anything. ‘They all squatted down together on 
the foredeck, where a feast was spread for them 
by lantern-light. Dancing-girls climbed on board 
and feasted with them, and sang to the sound of 
the samisen, and played with them the game of 
ken. Late into the night the feasting and the fun 
continued; and although an alarming quantity of 
saké was consumed, there was no roughness or 
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boisterousness. But saké is the most soporific of 
wines; and by midaight only three of the men 
remained on deck. One of these had not taken any 
saké at all, but still desired to eat. Happily for him 
there climbed on board a night-walkixg mochiya 
with a box of mochi, which are cakes of rice-flour 
sweetened with native sugar. The hungry one 
bought all, and reproached the mochiya because 
there were no more, and offered, nevertheless, to 
share the mochi with his comrades. Whereupon 
the first to whom the offer was made answered 
somewhat after this manner :— 

“ T-your-servant mochi-for this-world-in no-use- 
have. Saké-alone this-life-in if-there-be, nothing- 
beside-desirable-is.”’ 

“For me-your-servant,” spake the other, 
“Woman this-fleeting-I:fe-in the supreme-thing is; 
mochi-or-saké-for ea:thly-use have-I-none.” 

But, having made all the mochi to disappear, he 
that had been hungry turned himself to the mochiya, 
and said :-— 

“OQ Mochiya San, I-your-servant Woman-or- 
saké-for earthly-requirement have-none. Mochi- 
than thirgs-better this-l.fe-of-sorrow-in existence- 
have-not !” 


IV 
Early in the morning we were notified that the 
Oki-Saigo would start at precisely eight o’clock, and 
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that we had better secure our tickets at once. The 
hotel-servant, according to Japanese custom, relieved 
us of all anxiety about baggage, etc., and bought our 
tickets: first-class fare, eighty sen. And after a 


hasty breakfast the hotel boat came under the window 


to take us away. 

Warned by experience of the discomforts of 
European dress on Shimané steamers, I adopted 
Japanese costume and exchanged my shoes for 
sandals. Our boatmen sculled swiftly through the 
confusion of shipping and junkery; and as we 
cleared it I saw, far out in midstream, the joki 
waiting for us. Joki is a Japanese name for steam- 
vessel. The word had not yet impressed me as 
being capable of a sinister interpretation. 

She seemed nearly as long as a harbor tug, 
though much more squabby; and she otherwise so 
much resembled the lilliputian steamers of Lake 
Shinji, that I felt somewhat afraid of her, even for a 
trip of one hundred miles. But exterior inspection 
afforded no clue to the mystery of her inside. We 
reached her and climbed into her starboard through 
a small square hole. At once I found myself 
cramped in a heavily-roofed gangway, four feet high 
and two feet wide, and in the thick ofa frightful 
squeeze,—passengers stifling in the effort to pull 
baggage three feet in diameter through the two-foot 
orifice. It. was impossible to advance or retreat; 
and behind me the engine-room gratings were pour- 
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ing wonderful heat into the infernal corridor. I had 
to wait with the back of my head pressed against 
the roof until, in some unimaginable way, all baggage 
and passengers had squashed and squeezed through. 
Then, reaching a doorway, I fell over a heap of 
sandals and geta, into the first-class cabin. It was 
pretty, with its polished woodwork and mirrors; it 
was surrounded by divans five inches wide; and in 
the centre it was nearly six feet high. Such altitude 
would have been a cause for comparative happiness, 
but that from various polished bars of brass extended 
across the ceiling all kinds of small baggage, includ- 
ing two cages of singing-crickcts (chon-gisu), had 
been carefully suspended. Furthermore the cabin 
was already extremely occupied: everybody, of 
course, on the floor, ard nearly everybody lying at 
extreme length; and the heat struck me as being 
supernatural. Now they that go down to the sea in 
ships, out of Izumo and such places, for the purpose 
of doing business in great waters, are never supposed 
to stand up, but to squat in the ancient patient 
manner ; and coast or lake steamers are constructed 
with a view to render this attitude only possible. 
Observing an open door in the port side of the cabin, 
I picked my way over a tangle of bodies and limbs, 
—among them a pair of fairy legs belonging toa 
dancing-girl,—and found myself presently in another 
gangway, also roofed, and choked up to the roof 
with baskets of squirming eels. Exit there was 
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none: so I climbed back over all the legs and tried 
the starboard gangway asecondtime. Even during 
that short interval, it had been half filled with 
baskets of unhappy chickens. But I made a reckless 
dash over them, in spite of frantic cacklings which 
hurt my soul, and succeeded in finding a way to the 
cabin-roof. It was entirely occupied by watermelons, 
except one corner, where there was a big coil of 
rope. I put melons inside of the rope, and sat upon 
them in the sun. It was not comfortable; but I 
thought that there I might have some chance for 
my life in case of a catastrophe, and I was sure that 
even the gods could give no help to those below. 
During the squeeze I had got separated from my 
companion, but I was afraid to make any attempt to 
find him. Forward I saw the roof of the second 
cabin crowded with third-class passengers squatting 
round a hibachi. To pass through them did not 
seem possible, and to retire would have involved the 
murder of either eels or chickens. Wherefore I sat 
upon the melons. 

And the boat started, with a stunning scream. 
In another moment her funnel began to rain soot 
upon me,—for the so-called first-class cabin was well 
astern,—and then came small cinders mixed with 
the soot, and the cinders were occasionally red-hot. 
But I sat burning upon the watermelons for some 
time longer, trying to imagine a way of changing 
my position without committing another assault upon 
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the chickens. Finally, I made a desperate endeavor 
to get to leeward of the volcano, and it was then for 
the first time that I began to learn the peculiarities 
of the joki. What I tried to sit on turned upside 
down, and what I tried to hold by instantly gave 
way, and always in the direction of overboard. 
Things clamped or rigidly braced to outward seem- 
ing proved, upon cautious examination, to be 
dangerously mobile; and things that, according to 
Occidental ideas, ought to have been movable, were 
fixed like the roots of the perpetual hills. In what- 
ever direction a rope or stay could possibly have 
been stretched so as to make somebody unhappy, it 
was there. In the midst of these trials the frightful 
little craft began to swing, and the watermelons 
began to rush heavily to and fro, and I came to the 
conclusion that this joki had been planned and con- 
structed by demons, 

Which I stated to my friend. He had not only 
rejoined me quite unexpectedly, but had brought 
along with him one of the ship’s boys to spread an 
awning above ourselves and the watermelons, so as 
to exclude cinders and sun. 

“Oh, no!” he answered reproachfully. ‘ She 
was designed and built at Hyogo, and really she 
might have been made much worse. . . .” 

“TI beg your pardon,” I interrupted; “I don’t 
agree with you at all.” 

“Well, you will see for yourself,” he persisted. 
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“Her hull is good steel, and her little engine is 
wonderful ; she can make her hundred miles in five 
hours. She is not very comfortable, but she is very 
swift and strong.” 

“T would rather be in a sampan,” I protested, 
“if there were rough weather.” 

“ But she never goes to sea in rough weather. 
If it only looks as if there might possibly be some 
rough weather, she stays in port. Sometimes she 
waits a whole month. She never runs any risks.” 

I could not feel sure of it. But I soon forgot 
all discomforts, even the discomfort of sitting upon 
watermelons, in the delight of the divine day and 
the magnificent view that opened wider and wider 
before us, as we rushed from the long frith into the 
Sea of Japan, following the Izumo coast. There 
was no fleck in the soft blue vastness above, not 
one flutter on the metallic smoothness of the 
all-reflecting sea ; if our little steamer rocked, it was 
doubtless because she had been overloaded. To 
port, the Izumo hills were flying by, a long, wild 
procession of broken shapes, sombre green, separat- 
ing at intervals to form mysterious little bays, with 
fishing hamlets hiding in them. Leagues away to 
starboard, the Hoki shore receded into the naked 
white horizon, an ever-diminishing streak of warm 
blue edge with a thread-line of white, the gleam of 
a sand beach; and beyond it, in the centre, a vast 
shadowy pyramid loomed up into heaven,—the 
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ghostly peak of Daisen. 

My companion touched my arm to call my 
attention to a group of pine-trees on the summit of a 
peak to port, and laughed and sang a Japanese song. 
How swiftly we had been travelling. I then for the’ 
first time understood, for I recognized the four 
famous pines of Mionoseki, on the windy heights 
above the shrine of Koto-shiro-nushi-no-Kami. 
There used to be five trees: one was uprooted by 
a ‘storm, and some Izumo poet wrote about the 
remaining four the words which my friend had 
sung :— 

Seki no gohon matsu 

Ippon kirya, shihon ; 

Ato wa kirarenu 
Myoto matsu. 

Which means: “ Of the five pines of Seki one 
has been cut, and four remain; and of these no one 
must now be cut,—they are wedded pairs.” And 
in Mionoseki there are sold beautiful little saké cups 
and saké bottles, upon which are pictures of the 
four pines, and above the pictures, in spidery text of 
gold, the verses, ‘“ Seki no gohon matsu.” These 
are for keepsakes, and there are many other curious 
and pretty souvenirs to buy in those pretty shops : 
porcelains bearing the picture of the Mionoseki 
temple, and metal clasps for tobacco pouches re- 
presenting Koto-shiro-nushi-no-Kami trying to put a 
big tai-fish into a basket too small for it, and funny 
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masks of glazed earthenware representing the laugh- 
ing face of the god. For a jovial god is this Ebisu, 
or Koto-shiro-nushi-no-Kami, patron of honest labor 
and especially of fishers, though less of a laughter- 
lover than his father, the Great Deity of Kitzuki, 
about whom ’t is said: ‘Whenever the happy 
laugh, the God rejoices.” 

We passed the Cape,—the Miko of the Kojiki, 
—and the harbor of Mionoseki opened before us, 
showing its islanded shrine of Benten in the midst, 
and the crescent of quaint houses with their feet in 
the water, and the great torii and granite lions of the 
far-famed temple. Immediately a number of pas- 
sengers rose to their feet, and, turning their faces 
toward the torii, began to clap their hands in Shinto 
prayer. 

I said to my friend :— 

“There are fifty baskets full of chickens in the 
gangway ; and yet these people are praying to Koto- 
shiro-nushi-no-Kami_ that nothing horrible may 
happen to this boat.” 

“ More likely,” he answered, “they are praying 
for good-fortune ; though there is a saying: ‘The 
gods only laugh when men pray to them for wealth.’ 
But of the Great Deity of Mionoseki there is a good 
story told. Once there was a very lazy man who 
went to Mionoseki and prayed to become rich. And 
the same night he saw the god in a dream ; and the 
god laughed, and took off one of his own divine 
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sandals, and told him to examine it. And the man 
saw that it was made of solid brass, but had a big 
hole worn through the sole of it. Then said the 
god: ‘You want to have money without working 
for it. Iam a god; but I amnever lazy. See! my 
sandals are of brass: yet I have worked and walked 
so much that they are quite worn out.’ ” 


v 


The beautiful bay of Mionoseki opens between 
two headlands: Cape Mio (or Miho, according to 
the archaic spelling) and the Cape of Jizo (Jizozaki), 
now most inappropriately called by the people “ The 
Nose of Jizo’”’ (Jizo-no-hana). This Nose of Jizo is 
one of the most dangerous points of the coast in time 
of surf, and the great terror of small ships returning 
from Oki. There is nearly always a heavy swell 
there, even in fair weather. Yet as we passed the 
ragged promontory I was surprised to see the water 
still as glass. I felt suspicious of that noiseless sea : 
its soundlessness recalled the beautiful treacherous 
sleep of waves and winds which precedes a tropical 
hurricane. But my friend said :— 

“Tt may remain like this for weeks. In the 
sixth month and in the beginning of the seventh, it 
is usually very quiet; it is not likely to become 
dangerous before the Bon. But there was a little 
squall last week at Mionoseki; and the people said 
that it was caused by the anger of the god. 
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“Eggs?” I queried. 

“No: a Kudan.” 

“ What is a Kudan?” 

“Ts it possible you never heard of the Kudan? 
The Kudan has the face of a man, and the body of a 
bull. Sometimes it is born of a cow, and that isa 
Sign-of-thints-going-to-happen. And the Kudan al- 
ways tells the truth. Therefore in Japanese letters 
and documents it is customary to use the phrase, 
Kudan-no-gotoshi,— like the Kudan,’—or ‘on the 
truth of the Kudan.’ ” 

“ But why was the God of Mionoseki angry 
about the Kudan?” 

“People said it was a stuffed Kudan. I did not 
see it, so I cannot tell you how it was made. There 
were some traveling showmen from Osaka at Sakai. 
They had a tiger and many curious animals and the 
stuffed Kudan; and they took the Izumo Maru for 
Mionoseki. As the steamer entered the port, a 
sudden squall came; and the priests of the temple 
said the god was angry because things impure— 
bones and parts of dead animals—had been brought 
to the town. And the show people were not even 
allowed to land: they had to go back to Sakai on 


the same steamer. And as soon as they had gone : 


away, the sky became clear again, an& the wind 
stopped blowing: so that some people thought what 
the priests had said was true. 
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vI 

Evidently there was much more moisture in the 
atmosphere than I had supposed. On really clear 
days, Daisen can be distinctly seen even from Oki; 
but we had scarcely passed the Nose of Jizo when 
the huge peak began to wrap itself in vapor of the 
same color as the horizon; and in a few minutes it 
vanished, as a spectre might vanish. The effect of 
this sudden disappearance was very extraordinary ; 
for only the peak passed from sight, and that which 
had veiled it could not be in any way distinguished 
from horizon and sky. 

Meanwhile the Oki-Saigo, having reached the 
farthest outlying point of the coast upon her route, 
began to race in a straight line across the Japanese 
Sea. The green hills of Izumo fled away and turned 
blue, and the spectral shores of Hoki began to melt 
into the horizon, like bands of cloud, Then I was 
obliged to confess my surprise at the speed of the 
horrid little steamer. She moved, too, with scarcely 
any sound, so smooth was the working of her 
wonderful little engine. But she began to swing 
heavily, with deep, slow swingings. To the eye, 
the sea looked level as oil; but there were long 
invisible swells—ocean-pulses—that made themselves 
felt beneath the surface. Hoki evaporated; the 
Izumo hills turned gray, and their gray steadily 
paled as I watched them. They grew more and 
more colorless,—seemed to become transparent. 
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And then they were not. Only blue sky and blue 
sea, welded together in the white horizon. 

It was just as lonesome as if we had been a 
thousand leagues from land. And in that weird- 
ness we were told some very lonesome things by an 
ancient mariner who found leisure to join us among 
the watermelons. He talked of the Hotoké-umi, 
and the ill-luck of being at sea on the sixteenth day 
of the seventh month. He told us that even the 
great steamers never went to sea during the Bon: 
no crew would venture to takea ship out then. And 
he related the following stories with such simple 
earnestness that I think he must have believed what 
he said :— 


“The first time I was very young. From 
Hokkaido we had sailed, and the voyage was long, 
and the winds,turned against us. And the night of 
the sixteenth day fell, as we were working on over 
this very sea. 

“ And all at once in the darkness we saw behind 
us a great junk,—all white,—that we had not noticed 
till she was quite close to us. It made us feel queer, 
because she seemed to have come from nowhere. 
She was so near us that we could hear voices; and 
her hull towered up high above us. She seemed to 
be sailing very fast; but she came no closer. We 
shouted to her; but we got no answer. And while 
we were watching her, all of us became afraid, 
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because she did not move like a real ship. The sea 
was terrible, and we were lurching and plunging ; but 
that great junk never rolled. Just at the same 
moment that we began to feel afraid she vanished so 
quickly that we could scarcely believe we had really 
seen her at all. | 

“ That was the first time. But tour years ago I 
saw something still more strange. We were bound 
for Oki, in a junk, and the wind again delayed us, so 
that we were at sea on the sixteenth day. It was 
in the morning, a little before midday ; the sky was 
dark, and the sea very ugly. All at once we sawa 
steamer running in our track, very quickly. She 
got so close to us that we could hear her engines,— 
katakata, katakata /—but we saw nobody on deck. 
Then she began to follow us, keeping exactly at the 
same distance, and whenever we tried to get out of 
her way she would turn after us and keep exactly in 
our wake. And then we suspected what she was. 
But we were not sure until she vanished, She 
vanished like a bubble, without making the least 
sound. None of us saw her vanish. The strangest 
thing was that after she was gone we could still hear 
her engines working behind us,—satakata, kata- 
kata, katakata/ , 

“ That is all I saw. But I know others, sailors 
like myself, who have seen more. Sometimes many 
ships will follow you,—though never at the same 
time. One will come close and vanish, then 
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another, and then another. As long as they come 
behind you, you need never be afraid. But if you 
see a ship of that sort defore you, against the wind, 
that is very bad! It means that all on board will 
be drowned.” 


. 


VII 


The luminous blankness circling us continued 
to remain unflecked for less than an hour. Then 
out of the horizon toward which we steamed, a small 
gray vagueness began to grow. It lengthened fast, 
and seemed a cloud. And a cloud it proved; but 
slowly, beneath it, blue filmy shapes began to define 
against the whiteness, and sharpened into a chain of 
mountains, They grew taller and bluer,—a little 
sierra, with one paler shape towering in the middle 
to thrice the height of the rest, and filleted with 
cloud,—Takuhizan, the sacred mountain of Oki, in 
the island Nishinoshima. 

Takuhizan has legends, which I learned from 
my friend. Upon its summit stands an ancient 
shrine of the deity Gongen-Sama. And it is said 
that upon the thirty-first night of the twelfth month 
three ghostly fires arise from the sea and ascend to 
the place of the shrine, and enter the stone lanterns 
which stand before it, and there remain, burning 
like lamps. These lights do not rise at once, but 
separately, from the sea, and rise to the top of the 
peak one by one, The people go out in boats to see 
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the lights mount from the water. But only those 
whose hearts are pure can see them; those who 
have evil thoughts or desires look for the holy fires 
in vain. 

Before us, as we steamed on, the sea-surface 
appeared to become suddenly speckled with queer 
craft previously invisible,—light, long fishing-boats, 
with immense square sails of a beautiful yellow color. 
I could not help remarking to my comrade how 
pretty those sails were; he laughed, and told me 
they were made of old tatami. I examined them 
through a telescope, and found that they were 
exactly what he had said,—woven straw coverings 
of old floor-mats. Nevertheless, that first tender 
yellow sprinkling of Oki sails over the soft blue 
water was a charming sight. 

They fleeted by, like a passing of yellow but- 
terflies, and the sea was void again. Gradually, a 
little to port, a point in the approaching line of blue 
cliffs shaped itself and changed color,—dull green 
above, reddish gray below; it defined into a huge 
rock, with a dark patch on its face, but the rest of 
the land remained blue. The dark patch blackened 
as we came nearer,—a great gap full of shadow. 
Then the blue cliffs beyond also turned green, and 
their bases reddish gray. We passed to the right 
of the huge rock, which proved to be a detached 
and uninhabited islet, Hakashima, and in another 
moment we were steaming into the archipelago 
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of Oki, between the lofty islands Chiburishima and 
Nakashima. 


VIII 


The first impression was almost uncanny. 
Rising sheer from the flood on either hand, the tall 
green silent hills stretched away before us, changing 
tint through the summer vapor, to form a fantastic 
vista of blue cliffs and peaks and promontories. 
There was not one sign of human life. Above their 
pale bases of naked rock the mountains sloped up 
beneath a sombre wildness of dwarf vegetation. 
There was absolutely no sound, except the sound of 
the steamer’s tiny engine,—poum-poum, poum/ 
poum-poum, poum / like the faint tapping of a geisha’s 
drum. And this savage silence continued tor miles: 
only the absence of lofty timber gave evidence that 
those peaked hills had ever been trodden by human 
foot. But all at once, to the left, in a mountain 
wrinkle, a little gray hamlet appeared; and the 
steamer screamed and stopped, while the hills 
repeated the scream seven times. 

This settlement was Chiburimura, of Chi- 
burishima (Nakashima being the island to starboard), 
—evidently nothing more than a fishing station. 


First a whart of uncemented stone rising from the :° 


cove like a wall; then great trees through which one 
caught sight of a torii before some Shinto shrine, 
and of a dozen houses climbing the hollow hill one 
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behind another, roof beyond roof ; and above these 
some terraced patches of tilled ground in the midst 
of desolation: that was all. The packet halted to 


’ deliver mail, and passed on. 
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But then, contrary to expectation, the scenery 
became more beautiful. The shores on either side 
at once receded and heightened : we were traversing 
an inland sea bounded by three lofty islands. At 
first the way before us had seemed barred by vapory 
hills; but as these, drawing nearer, turned green, 
there suddenly opened magnificent chasms between 
them on both sides,—mountain-gates revealing 
league-long wondrous vistas of peaks and cliffs and 
capes of a hundred blues, ranging away from velvety 
indigo into far tones of exquisite and _ spectral 
delicacy. A tinted haze made dreamy all remote- 
nesses, and veiled with illusions of color the rugged 
nudities of rock. 


The beauty of the scenery of Western and 
Central Japan is not as the beauty of scenery in 
other lands ; it has a peculiar character of its own. 
Occasionally the foreigner may find memories of 
former travel suddenly stirred to life by some view 
on a mountain road, or some stretch of beetling 
coast seen through a fog of spray. But this illusion 
of resemblance vanishes as swiftly as it comes; 
details immediately define into strangeness, and you 
become aware that the remembrance was evoked by 
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form only, never by color. Colors indeed there are 
which delight the eye, but not colors of mountain 
verdure, not colors of the land. Cultivated 
plains, expanses of growing rice, may offer some 
approach to warmth of green; but the whole general 
tone of this nature is dusky ; the vast forests are 
sombre; the tints of grasses are harsh or dull. 
Fiery greens, such as burn in tropical scenery, do not 
exist; and blossom-bursts take a more exquisite 
radiance by contrast with the heavy tones of the 
vegetation out of which they flame. Outside of 
parks and gardens and cultivated fields, there is a 
singular absence of warmth and tenderness in the 
tints of verdure; and nowhere need you hope to 
find any richness of green as that which makes the 
loveliness of an English lawn. 

Yet these Oriental landscapes possess charms of 
color extraordinary,—phantom-color, delicate, elfish, 
indescribable,—created by the wonderful atmosphere. 
Vapors enchant the distances, bathing peaks in be- 
witchments of blue and gray of a hundred tones, 
transforming naked cliffs to amethyst, stretching 
spectral gauzes across the topazine morning, 
magnifying the splendor of noon by effacing the 
horizon, filling the evening with smoke of gold, 
bronzing the waters, banding the sundown with 
ghostly purple and green of nacre. Now, the old 
Japanese artists who made those marvelous ehon— 
those picture-books which have now become so rare 
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—tried to fix the sensation of these enchantments in 
color, and they were successful in their backgrounds 
to a degree almost miraculous. For which very 
reason some of their foregrounds have been a puzzle 
to foreigners unacquainted with certain features of 
Japanese agriculture. You will see blazing suffron- 
yellow fields, faint purple plains, crimson and snow- 
white trees, in those old picture-books ; and perhaps 
you will exclaim: “How absurd!” But if you 
knew Japan you would cry out: ‘‘ How deliciously 
real!”’ For you would know those fields of burning 
yellow are fields of flowering rape, and the purple 
expanses are fields of blossming miyako, and the 
snow-white or crimson trees are not fanciful, but re- 
present faithfully certain phenomena of efflorescence 
peculiar to the plum-trees and the cherry-trees of 
the country. But these chromatic extravaganzas 
can be witnessed only during very brief periods of 
particular seasons : throughout the greater part of the 
year, the foreground of an inland landscape is apt to 
be dull enough in the matter of color. 

It is the mists that make the magic of the back- 
grounds; yet even without them there is a strange, 
wild, dark beauty in Japanese landscapes, a beauty 
not easily defined in words. The secret of it must 
be sought in the extraordinary lines of the mountains, 
in the strangely abrupt crumpling and jagging of the 
ranges; no two masses closely resembling each 
other, every one having a fantasticality of its own. 
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Where the chains reach to any considerable height, 
softly swelling lines are rare: the general char- 
acteristic is abruptness, and the charm is the charm 
of irregularity. 

Doubtless this weird Nature first inspired the 
Japanese with their unique sense of the value of 
irregularity in decoration,—taught them that single 
secret of composition which distinguishes their art 
from all other arts, and which Professor Chamberlain 
has said it is their special mission to teach to the 
Occident. Certainly, whoever has once learned to 
feel the beauty and significance of the old Japanese 
decorative art can find thereafter little pleasure 
in the corresponding art of the West. What he 
has really learned is that Nature’s greatest charm is 
irregularity. And perhaps something of no small 
value might be written upon the question whether 
the highest charm of human life and work is not 
also irregularity. 


IX 


From Chiburimura we made steam west for 
the port of Urago, which is in the island of Nishino- 
shima. As we approached it Takuhizan came into 
imposing view. Far away it had seemed a soft and 
beautiful shape; but as its blue tones evaporated its 
aspect became rough and even grim: an enormous 
jagged bulk all robed in sombre verdure, through 
which, as through tatters, there protruded here and 
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there naked rock of the wildest shapes. One frag- 
ment, I remember, as it caught the slanting sun 
upon the irregularities of its summit, seemed an 
immense gray skull. At the base of this mountain, 
and facing the shore of Nakashima, rises a 
pyramidal mass of rock, covered with scraggy 
undergrowth, and several hundred feet in height,— 
Mongakuzan. On its desolate summit stands a 
little shrine. 

“Takuhizan” signifies “The Fire-burning 
Mountain,”—a name due perhaps either to the legend 
of its ghostly fires, or to some ancient memory of 
its volcanic period. ‘“ Mongakuzan’’ means The 
Mountain of Mongaku,—Mongaku Shonin, the great 
monk. It is said that Mongaku Shonin fled to 
Oki, and that he dwelt alone upon the top of that 
mountain many years, doing penance for his deadly 
sin. Whether he really visited Oki, I am not able to 
say ; there are traditions which declare the contrary. 
But the peaklet has borne his name for hundreds of 
years. 

Now this is the story of Mongaku Shonin :— 

Many centuries ago, in the city of Kyoto, there 
was a captain of the garrison whose name was Endo 
Morité. He saw and loved the wife of a noble 
samurai; and when she refused to listen to his 
desires, he vowed that he would destroy her family 
unless she consented to the plan which he submitted 
to her. The plan was that upon a certain night she 
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should suffer him to enter her house and to kill her 
husband ; after which she was to become his wife. 

But she, pretending to consent, devised a noble 
stratagem to save her honor. For, after having 
persuaded her husband to absent himself from the 
city, she wrote to Endo a letter, bidding him come 
upon a certain night to the house. And on that 
night she clad herself in her husband’s gobes, and 
made her hair like the hair of a man, and laid 
‘herself down in her husband’s place, and pretended 
to sleep. 

And Endo came in the dead of the night with 
his sword drawn, and smote off the head of the 
sleeper at a blow, and seized it by the hair and lifted 
it up and saw it was the head of the woman he had 
loved and wronged. 

Then a great remorse came upon him, and 
hastening to a neighboring temple, he confessed his 
sin, and did penance, and cut off his hair, and became 
a monk, taking the name of Mongaku. And in 
after years he attained to great holiness, so that folk 
still pray to him, and his memory is venerated 
throughout the land. 

Now at Asakusa in Tokyo, in one of the curious 
little streets which lead to the great temple of 
Kwannon the Merciful, there are always wonderiui 
images to be seen,—figures that seem alive, though 
made of wood only,—figures illustrating the ancient 
legends of Japan. And there you may see Endo 
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standing: in his right hand the reeking sword: in 

his left the head of a beautiful woman. The face of 

the woman you may forget soon, because it is only 

beautiful. But the face of Endo you will not forget, 
5 because it is naked hell. 


x 


Urago is a queer little town, perhaps quite as 

large as Mionoseki, and built, like Mionoseki, on a 
-narrow ledge at the base ofa steep semicircle of 
10 hills. But it is much more primitive and colorless 
than Mionoseki; and its houses are still more closely 
cramped between cliffs and water, so that its streets, 
or rather alleys, are no wider than gangways. As 
we cast anchor, my attention was suddenly riveted by 

15 a strange spectacle,—a white wilderness of long 
fluttering vague shapes, in a cemetery on the steep 
hillside, rising by terraces high above the roofs of 
the town. The cemetery was full of gray haka and 
images of divinities; and over every haka there was 

20 a curious white paper banner fastened to a thin 
bamboo pole. Through a glass one could see that 
these banners were inscribed with Buddhist texts, 
—“ Namu-myo-ho-renge-kyd,” ‘“Namu Amida 
Butsu,” “ Namu Daiji Dai-ht Kwan-ze-on-Bosa- 
25 ¢su,’—and other holy words. Upon inquiry I 
learned that it was an Urago custom to place 
these banners every year above the graves during 
one whole month preceding the Festival of the Dead, 
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together with various other ornamental or symbolie 
things. ; 

The water was full of naked swimmers, who 
shouted laughing welcomes; and a host of light, 
swift boats, sculled by naked fishermen, darted out 
_ to look for passengers and freight. It was my first 
chance to observe the physique of Oki islanders ; and 
I was much impressed by the vigorous appearance 
of both men and boys. The adults seemed to me of 
a taller and more powerful type than the men of the 
Izumo coast; and not a few of those brown backs 
and shoulders displayed, in the motion of sculling, 
what is comparatively rare in Japan, even among 
men picked for heavy labor,—a magnificent develop- 
ment of muscles. 

As’the steamer stopped an hour at Urago, we 
had time to dine ashore in the chief hotel. It was a 
very clean and pretty hotel, and the fare infinitely 
superior to that of the hotel at Sakai. Yet the price 
charged was only seven sen; and the old landlord 
refused to accept the whole of the chadai-gift 
offered him, retaining less than half, and putting 
back the rest, with gentle force, into the sleeve of 
my yukata. 


XI 
From Urago we proceeded to Hishi ura, which 
isin Nakanoshima, and the scenery grew always 
more wonderful as we steamed between the islands. 
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The channel was just wide enough to create the 
illusion of a grand river flowing with the stillness of 
vast depth between mountains of a hundred forms. 
The long lovely vision was everywhere walled in 
by peaks, bluing through sea-haze, and on either 
hand the ruddy gray cliffs, sheering up from pro- 
fundity, sharply mirrored their least asperities in the 
flood with never a distortion, as in a sheet of steel. 
Not until we reached Hishi-ura did the horizon re- 
appear ; and even then it was visible only between two 
lofty headlands, as if seen through a river’s mouth. 


Hishi-ura is far prettier than Urago, but it is 
much less populous, and has the aspect of a pro- 
sperous agricultural town, rather than of a fishing 
station. It bends round a bay formed by low hills 
which slope back gradually toward the mountainous 
interior, and which display a considerable extent of 
cultivated surface. The buildings are somewhat 
scattered, and in many cases isolated by gardens; 
and those facing the water are quite handsome 
modern constructions. Urago boasts the best hotel 
in all Oki; and it has two new temples,—one a 
Buddhist temple of the Zen sect, one a Shinto temple 
of the Izumo Taisha faith, each the gift of a single 
person. A rich widow, the owner of the hotel, built 
the Buddhist temple; and the wealthiest of the 
merchants contributed the other,—one of the hand- 
somest miya for its size that I ever saw. 
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XII 

Dogo, the main island of the Oki archipelago, 
sometimes itself called “Oki,” lies at a distance of 
eight miles, northeast of the Dozen group, beyond 
a stretch of very dangerous sea. We made for it 
immediately after leaving Urago; passing to the 
open through a narrow and fantastic strait between 
Nakanoshima and Nishinoshima, where the cliffs 
take the form of enormous fortifications,—bastions 
and ramparts, rising by tiers. Three colossal rocks, 
anciently forming but a single mass, which would seem 


to have been divided by some tremendous shock, rise 


from deep water near the mouth of the channel, like 
shattered towers. And the last promontory of 
Nishinoshima, which we pass to port, a huge red 
naked rock, turns to the horizon a point so strangely 
shaped that it has been called by a name signifying 
“The Hat of the Shint6 Priest.” 

As we glide out into the swell of the sea other 
extraordinary shapes appear, rising from great 
depths, Komori, “The Bat,” a ragged silhouette 
against the horizon, has a great hole worn through 
it, which glares like an eye. Farther out two bulks, 
curved and pointed, and almost joined at the top, 
bear a grotesque resemblance to the uplifted pincers 
ofacrab; and there is also visible a small dark 
mass -which, until closely approached, seems the 
figure of a man sculling a boat. Beyond these are 


two islands: Matsushima, uninhabited and in- . 
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accessible, where there is always a swell to beware 
of; Omorishima, even loftier, which rises from the 
ocean in enormous ruddy precipices. There seemed 
to be some grim force in those sinister bulks ; some 


§ occult power which made our steamer reel and 
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shiver as she passed them. But I saw a marvelous 
effect of color under those formidable cliffs of 
Omorishima. They were lighted by a slanting sun; 
and where the glow of the bright rock fell upon the 
water, each black-blue ripple flashed bronze: I 
thought of a sea of metallic violet ink. 

From Dozen the cliffs of Dogo can be clearly 
seen when the weather is not foul: they are streaked 
here and there with chalky white, which breaks 
through their blue, even in time of haze. Above 
them a vast bulk is visible,—a point-de-repere for the 
mariners of Hoki,—the mountain of Daimanji. 
Dogo, indeed, is one great cluster of mountains. 

Its cliffs rapidly turned green for us, and we 
followed them eastwardly for perhaps half an hour. 
Then they opened unexpectedly and widely, re- 
vealing a superb bay, widening far into the land, 
surrounded by hills, and full of shipping. Beyond a 
confusion of masts there crept into view a long gray 
line of house-fronts, at the base of a crescent of cliffs, 
—the city of Saigo; and in a little while we touched 
a wharf of stone. There I bade farewell for a month 
to the Oki-Saigo. 
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Xu 
Saigo was a great surprise. Instead of the big 
fishing village I had expected to see, I found a city 
much larger and handsomer and in all respects more 


modernized than Sakai ; a city of long streets full of 5 


good shops; a city with excellent public buildings ; 
a city of which the whole appearance indicated 
commercial ‘prosperity. Most of the edifices were 
roomy two-story dwellings of merchants, and every- 
thing had a bright, new look. The unpainted 
woodwork of the houses had not yet darkened into 
gray ; the blue tints of the tiling were still fresh. I 
learned that this was because the town had been 
recently rebuilt, after a conflagration, and rebuilt 
upon a larger and handsomer plan. 


10 


15 


Saigo seems still larger than it really is. There - 


are about one thousand houses, which number in 
any part of Western Japan means a population of at 
least five thousand, but must mean considerably 
more in Saigo. These form three long streets,— 
Nishimachi, Nakamachi, and Higashimachi (names 
respectively signifying the Western, Middle, and 
Eastern Streets), bisected by numeroue cross-streets 
and alleys.¢ What makes the place seem dispropor- 
tionately large is the queer way the streets twist 
about, following the irregularities of the shore, and 
even doubling upon themselves, so as to create from 
certain points of view an impression of depth which 
has no existence. For Saigo is peculiarly, although 
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admirably situated. It fringes both banks of a river, 
the Yabigawa, near its mouth, and likewise extends 
round a large point within the splendid bay, besides 
stretching itself out upon various tongues of 
land. But though smaller than it looks, to walk 
through all its serpentine streets is a good after- 
noon’s work. 

Besides being divided by the Yabigawa, the 
town is intersected by various water-ways, crossed 
by a number of bridges. On the hills behind it 
stand several large buildings, including a public 
school, with accommodation for three hundred 
students ; a pretty Buddhist temple (quite new), the 
gift of a rich citizen ; a prison; and a hospital, which 
deserves its reputation of being for its size the 
handsomest Japanese edifice not only in Oki, but in 
all Shimane-Ken; and there are several small but 
very pretty gardens. 

As for the harbor, you can count more than 
three hundred ships riding there of a summer’s day. 
Grumblers, especially of the kind who still use 
wooden anchors, complain of the depth; but the 
men-of-war do not. 


xIV 


Never, in any part of Western Japan, have I 
been made more comfortable than at Saigo. My 
friend and myself were the only guests at the hotel 
to which we had been recommended. The broad 
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and lofty rooms of the upper floor which we occupied 
overlooked the main street on one side, and on the 
other commanded a beautiful mountain landscape 
beyond the mouth of the Yabigawa, which flowed 
by our garden. The sea breeze never failed by day 
or by night, and rendered needless those pretty fans 
which it is the Japanese custom to present to guests 
during the hot season. The fare was astonishingly 
good, and curiously varied; and I was told that I 
might order Seiyo-ryori (Occidental cooking) if I 
wished,—beefsteak with fried potatoes, roast chicken, 
and so forth. I did not avail myself of the offer, as 
I make it a rule while traveling to escape trouble by 
keeping to a purely Japanese diet; but it was no 
small surprise to be offered in Saigo what is almost 
impossible to obtain in any other Japanese town of 
five thousand inhabitants. From a romantic point 
of view, however, this discovery was disappointment, 
Having made my way into the most primitive region 
of all Japan, I had imagined myself far beyond the 
range of all modernizing influences ; and the sugges- 
tion of beefsteak with fried potatoes was a disillusion. 
Nor was I entirely consoled by the subsequent dis- 
covery that there were no newspapers or telegraphs. 

But there was one serious hindrance to the 
enjoyment of these comforts: an omnipresent, 


frightful, heavy, all-penetrating smell, the smell of 


decomposing fish, used as a fertilizer. Tons and 
tons of cuttle-fish entrails are used upon the fields 
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beyond the Yabigawa, and the never-sleeping sea 
wind blows the stench into every dwelling. Vainly 
do they keep incense burning in most of the houses 
during the heated term. After having remained 
three or four days constantly in the city you become 
better able to endure this odor; but if you should 
leave town even for a few hours only, you will be 
astonished on returning to discover how much your 
nose had been numbed by habit and refreshed by 
absence. 


xV 


On the morning of the day after my arrival at 
Saigo, a young physician called to see me, and 
requested me to dine with him at his house. He 
explained very frankly that as I was the first 
foreigner who had ever stopped in Saigo, it would 
afford much pleasure both to his family and to him- 
self to have a good chance to see me; but the 
natural courtesy of the man overcame any scruple I 
might have felt to gratify the curiosity of strangers. 
I was not only treated charmingly at his beautiful 
home, but actually sent away loaded with presents, 
most of which I attempted to decline in vain. In 
one matter, however, I remained obstinate, even at 
the risk of offending,—the gift of a wonderful 
specimen of bateiseki (a substance which I shall 
speak of hereafter). This I persisted in refusing to 
take, knowing it to be not only very costly, but 
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very rare. My host at last yielded, but afterwards 
secretly sent to the hotel two smaller specimens, 
which Japanese etiquette rendered it impossible 
to return. Before leaving Saigo, I experienced 
many other unexpected kindnesses from the same 
gentleman. 

Not long after, one of the teachers of the Saigo 
public school paid me a visit. He had heard of my 
interest in Oki, and brought with him two fine maps 
of the island made by himself, a little book about 
Saigo, and, as a gift, a collection of Oki butterflies 
and insects which he had made. It is only in Japan 
that one is likely to meet with these wonderful 
exhibitions of pure goodness on the part of perfect 
strangers. 

A third visitor, who had called to see my friend, 
performed an action equally characteristic, but which 
caused me not a little pain. We squatted down to 
smoke together. He drew from his girdle a re- 
markably beautiful tobacco-pouch and pipe-case, 
containing a little silver pipe, which he began to 
smoke. The pipe-case was made of a sort of black 
coral, curiously carved, and attached to the tabako- 
ir€é, or pouch, by a heavy cord of plaited silk of 
three colors, passed through a ball of transparent 
agate. Seeing me admire it, he suddenly drew a 
knife from his sleeve, and before I could prevent 
him, severed the pipe-case from the pouch, and 
Presented it to me. I felt almost as if he had cut 
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one of his own nerves asunder when he cut that 
wonderful cord; and, nevertheless, once this had 
been done, to refuse the gift would have been rude in 
the extreme. I made himaccept a present in return; 
but after that experience I was careful never again 
while in Oki to admire anything in the presence of 
its owner. 


XVI 


Every province of Japan has its own peculiar 
dialect ; and that of Oki, as might be expected in a 
country so isolated, is particularly distinct. In 
Saigo, however, the Izumo dialect is largely used. 
The townsfolk in their manners and customs much 
resemble Izumo country-folk; indeed, there are 
many Izumo people among them, most of the large 
businesses being in the hands of strangers, The 
women did not impress me as being so attractive as 
those of Izumo: I saw several very pretty girls, 
but these proved to be strangers. 

However, it is only in the country that one can 
properly study the physical characteristics of a 
population. Those of the Oki islanders may best 
be noted at the fishing villages, many of which I 
visited. Everywhere I saw fine strong men and 
vigorous women; and it struck me that the ex- 
traordinary plenty and cheapness of nutritive food 
had quite as much to do with this robustness as 
climate and constant exercise. So easy, indeed, is it 
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to live in Oki, that men of other coasts, who find 
existence difficult, emigrate to Oki if they can get a 
chance to work there, even at less remuneration. 
An interesting spectacle to me were the vast 
processions of fishing-vessels which always, weather 
permitting, began to shoot out to sea a couple of 
hours before sundown. The surprising swiftness 
with which those light craft were impelled by their 
sinewy scullers—many of whom were women—told 
of a skill acquired only through the patient ex- 
perience of generations. Another matter that 
amazed me was the number of boats. One night in 
the offing I was able to count three hundred and 
five torch-fires in sight, each one signifying a crew; 
and I knew that from almost any of the foxty-five 
coast villages I might see the same spectacle at the 
same time. The main part of the population, in 
fact, spends its summer night at sea. It is also a 
revelation to travel from Izumo to Hamada by night 
upon a swift steamer during the fishing season. The 
horizon for a hundred miles is alight with torch- 
fires; the toil of a whole coast is revealed in that 
vast illumination. 


Although the human population appears to have 
gained rather than lost vigor upon this barren soil, 
the horses and cattle of the country seem to have 
degenerated. They are remarkably diminutive. I 
saw cows not much bigger than Izumo cows, with 
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calves about the size of goats. The horses, or 
rather ponies, belong toa special breed of which 
Oki is rather proud,—very small, but hardy. I was 
told that there were larger horses, but I saw none, 
and could not learn whether they were imported. 
It seemed to me a curious thing, when I saw Oki 
ponies for the first time, that Sasaki Takatsuna’s _ 
battle-steed—not less famous in Japanese story than 
the horse Kyrat in the ballads of Kurroglou—is 
declared by the islanders to have been a native of 
Oki. And they have a tradition that it once swam 
from Oki to Mionoseki. 


XVII 


Almost every district and town in Japan has its 
meibutsu or its kembutsu. The meibutsu of any 
place are its special productions, whether natural or 
artificial. The kembutsu of a town or district are 
its sights,—its places worth visiting for any reason, 
—religious, traditional, historical, or pleasurable. 
Temples and gardens, remarkable trees and curious 
rocks, are kembutsu. So, likewise, are any situa- 
tions from which beautiful scenery may be looked 
at, or any localities where one can enjoy such 
charming spectacles as the blossoming of cherry- 
trees in spring, the flickering of fireflies in summer 
nights, the flushing of maple-leaves in autumn, or 
even that long snaky motion of moonlight upon 
water to which Chinese poets have given the delight- 
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ful name of Kinryd, “the Golden Dragon,” 


_ The great meibutsu of Oki is the same as that 
of Hinomisaki,—dried cuttlefish; an article of food 
much in demand both,in China and Japan. The 
cuttlefish of Oki and Hinomisaki and Mionoseki are 
all termed ika (a kind of sepia); but those caught at 
Mionoseki are white and average fifteen inches in 
length, while those of Oki and Hinomisaki rarely 
exceed twelve inches and have a reddish tinge. 
The fisheries of Mionoseki and Hinomisaki are 
scarcely known; but the fisheries of Oki are famed 
not only throughout Japan, but also in Korea and 
China. It is only through the tilling of the sea that 
the islands have become prosperous and capable of 
supporting thirty thousand souls upon a coast of 
which but a very small portion can be cultivated at 
all. Enormous quantities of cuttlefish are shipped 
to the mainland; but I have been told that the 
Chinese ate the best customers of Oki for this 
product. Should the supply ever fail, the result 
would be disastrous beyond conception; but at 
present it seems inexhaustible, though the fishing 
has been going on for thousands of years. Hundreds 
of tons of cuttlefish are caught, cured, and prepared 
for exportation month after month; and many 
hundreds of acres are fertilized with the entrails and 
other refuse. An officer of police told me several 
strange facts about this fishery. On the northeastern 
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coast of Saigo it is no-uncommon thing for one 
fisherman to capture upwards of two thousand 
cattlefish ina single night. Boats have been burst 
asunder by the weight of a few hauls, and caution 
has to be observed in loading. Besides the sepia, 
however, this coast swarms with another variety of 
cuttlefish which also furnishes a food-staple,—the 
formidable tako, or true octopus. Tako weighing 
fifteen kwan each, or nearly one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds, are sometimes caught near the fishing 
settlement of Nakamura. I was surprised to learn 
that there was no record of any person having been 
injured by these monstrous creatures. 

Another meibutsu of Oki is much less known 
than it deserves to be,—the beautiful jet-black stone 
called bateiseki, or “ horse-hoof stone.” It is found 
only in Dogo, and never in large masses. It is 
about as heavy as flint, and chips like flint ; but the 
polish which it takes is like that of agate. There 
are no veins or specks in it ; the intense black color 
never varies. Artistic objects are made of bateiseki : 
ink-stones, wine-cups, little boxes, small dai, or 
stands for vases or statuettes; even jewelry, the 
material being worked in the same manner as the 
beautiful agates of Yumachi in Izumo. These 
articles are comparatively costly, even in the place 
of their manufacture. 

There is an odd legend about the origin of the 
bateiseki. It owes its name to some fancied 
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resemblance to a horse’s hoof, either in color, or in 
the semicircular marks often seen upon the stone in 
its natural state, and caused by its tendency to 
split in curved lines. But the story goes that the 
bateiseki was formed by the touch of the hoofs of a 
sacred steed, the wonderful mare of the great 
Minamoto warrior, Sasaki Takatsuna. She hada 
foal, which fell into a deep lake in, Dogo, and was 
drowned. She plunged into the lake herself, but 
could not find her foal, being deceived by the 
reflection of her‘own head in the water. Fora long 
time she sought and mourned in vain; but even the 
hard rocks felt for her, and where her hoofs touched 
them beneath the water they became changed into 
bateiseki. 

Scarcely less beautiful than bateiseki, and 
equally black, is another Oki-meibutsu, a sort of. 
coralline marine product called umi-matsu, or “ sea- 
pine.” Pipe-cases, brush-stand, and other small 
articles are manufactured from it; and these when 
polished seem to be covered with black lacquer. 
Objects of umi-matsu are rare and dear. 

Nacre wares, however, are very cheap in Oki; 
and these form another variety of meibutsu. The 
shells of the awabi, or “sea-ear,” which reaches a 
surprising size in these western waters, are converted 
by skilful polishing and ‘cutting into wonderful 
dishes, bowls, cups, and other articles, over whose 
surfaces the play of iridescence is like a flickering 
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of fire of a hundred colors. 


XVIII 


According to a little book published at Matsue, 
the kembutsu of Oki-no-Kuni are divided among 
three of the four principal islands; Chiburishima 
only possessing nothing of special interest. For 
many generations the attractions of Dogo have been 
the shrine of Agonashi Jizo, at Tsubamezato; the 
waterfall (Dangyotaki) at Yuenimura; the mighty 
cedar-tree (sugi) before the shrine of Tama-Wa- 
kasujinja at Shimomura, and the lakelet called Sai- 
no-ike where the bateiseki is said to be found. 
Nakanoshima possesses the tomb of the exiled Em- 
peror Go-Toba, at Amamura, and the residence of 
the ancient Choja, Sukekuro, where he dwelt 
betimes, and where relics of him are kept even to 
this day. Nishinoshima possesses at Beppu a 
shrine in memory of the exiled Emperor Go-Daigo, 
and on the summit of Takuhizan that shrine of 
Gongen-Sama, from the place of which a wonderful 
view of the whole archipelago is said to be obtainable 
on cloudless days. 

Though Chiburishima has no kembutsu, her 
poor little village of Chiburi—the same Chiburimura 
at which the Oki steamer always touches on her 
way to Saigo—is the scene of perhaps the most 
interesting of all the traditions of the archipelago. 

Five hundred and sixty years ago, the exiled 
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Emperor Go-Daigo managed to escape from the 
observation of his guards, and to flee from Nishino- 
shima to Chiburi. And the brown sailors of that 
little hamlet offered to serve him, even with their 


lives if need be. They were loading their boats with 5 


“dried fish,” doubtless the same dried cuttlefish 
which their descendants still carry to Izumo and to 
Hoki. The emperor promised to remember them, 
should they succeed in landing him either in Hoki 


or in Izumo; and they put him in a boat. 10 


But when they had sailed only a little way they 
saw the pursuing vessels. Then they told the 
emperor to lie down, and they piled the dried fish 
high above him. The pursuers came on board and 
searched the boat, but they did not even think of | 
touching the strong-smelling cuttlefish. And when 
the men of Chiburi were questioned they invented a 
story, aud gave to the enemies of the emperor a 
false clue to follow. And so, by means of the cuttle- 
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fish, the good emperor was enabled to escape from 29 


banishment. 


XIX 


I found there were various difficulties in the way 
of becoming acquainted with some of the kembutsu. 


There are no roads, properly speaking, in all Oki, 25 


only mountain paths; and consequently there are no 
jinrikisha, with the exception of one especially im- 
ported by the leading physician of Saigo, and 
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available for use only in the streets. There are not 
even any kago, or palanquins, except one for the use 
of the same physician. The paths are terribly 
rough, according to the testimony of the strong 
peasants themselves ; and the distances, particularly 
in the hottest period of the year, are disheartening. 
Ponies can be hired; but my experiences of a 
similar wild country in western Izumo persuaded 
me that neither pleasure nor profit was to be gained 
by a long and painful ride over pine-covered hills, 
through slippery gullies and along torrent-beds, 
merely to look at a waterfall. I abandoned the idea 
of visiting Dangyo-taki, but resolved, if possible, to 
see Agonashi-Jizo. 


I had first heard in Matsue of Agonashi Jizo, 
while suffering from one of those toothaches in which 
the pain appears to be several hundred miles in 
depth,—one of those toothaches which disturb your 
ideas of space and time. And a friend who 
sympathized said :— 

“People who have toothache pray to Agonashi- 
Jizo. Agonashi-Jizo is in Oki, but Izumo people 
pray to him. When cured they go to Lake Shinji, 
to the river, to the sea, or to any running stream, 
and drop into the water twelve pears (nasht), one 
for each of the twelve months. And they believe 
the currents will carry all these to Oki across the 
sea, 
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““ Now, Agonashi-Jizo means ‘ Jizo-who-has-no- 
Jaw.’ For it is said that in one of his former lives 
Jizo had such a toothache in his lower jaw that he 
tore off his jaw, and threw it away, and died. And 
he became a Bosatsu. And the people of Oki made 
a statue of him without a jaw; and all who suffer 
toothache pray to that Jizo of Oki. 

This story interested me; for more than once I 
had felt a strong desire to do like Agonashi-Jizo, 
though lacking the necessary courage and _in- 
difference to earthly consequences. Moreover, 
the tradition suggested so humane and profound 
a comprehension of toothache, and so large a 
sympathy with its victims, that I felt myself some- 
what consoled. 


Nevertheless, I did not go to see Agonashi-Jizo, 
because I found that there was no longer any 
Agonashi-Jizo to see. The news was brought one 
evening by some friends, shizoku of Matsue, who 


had settled in Oki, a young police officer and his : 


wife. They had walked right across the island to 
see us, starting before daylight, and crossing no less 
than thirty-two torrents on their way. The wife, 
only nineteen, was quite slender and pretty, and did 
not appear tired by that long rough journey. 

What we learned about the famous Jizd was 
this: The name Agonashi-Jizé was only a popular 
corruption of the true name, Agonaoshi-Jizo, or 
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“« Jizo-the-Healer-of-Jaws.” The little temple in 
which the statue stood had been burned, and the 
statue along with it, except a fragment of the lower 
part of the figure, now piously preserved by some 
old peasant woman. It was impossible to rebuild 
the temple, as the disestablishment of Buddhism 
had entirely destroyed the resources of that faith in 
Oki. But the peasantry of Tsubamezato had built 
a little Shinto miya on the site of the temple, with 
a torii before it, and people still prayed there to 
Agonashi-Jizo. 

This last curious fact reminded me of the little 
torii I had seen erected before the images of Jiz6 in 
the Cave of the Children’s Ghosts. Shinto, in these 
remote’ districts of the. west, now appropriates the 
popular divinities of Buddhism, just as of old 
Buddhism used to absorb the divinities of Shinto in 
other parts of Japan. 


xX 


I went to the Sai-no-ike, and to Tama-Wa- 
kasujinja, as these kembutsu can be reached by 
boat. The Sai-no-ike, however, much disappointed 
me. It can only be visited in very calm weather, 
as the way to it lies along a frightfully dangerous 
coast, nearly all sheer precipice. But the sea is 
beautifully clear, and the eye can distinguish forms 
at an immense depth below the surface. After 
following the cliffs for about an hour, the boat 
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reaches a sort of cove, where the beach is entirely 
composed of small round boulders. They form a 
long ridge, the outer verge of which is always 
in motion, rolling to and fro with a crash likea 
volley of musketry at the rush and ebb of every 
wave. To climb over this ridge of moving stone 
balls is quite disagreeable; but after that one has 
only about twenty yards to walk, and the Sai-no-ike 
appears, surrounded on three sides by wooded hills. 
It is little more than a large fresh-water pool, 
perhaps fifty yards wide, not in any way wonderful. 
You can see no rocks under the surface,—only mud 
and pebbles. That any part of it was ever deep 
enough to drown a foal is hard to believe. I wanted 
to swim across to the farther side to try the depth, 
but the mere proposal scandalized the boatmen. 
The pool was sacred to the gods, and was guarded 
by invisible monsters; to enter it was impious and 
dangerous. I felt obliged to respect the local ideas 
on the subject, and contented myself with inquiring 
where the bateiseki was found. They pointed to 
the hill on the western side of the water. This 
indication did not tally with the legend. I could 
discover no trace of any human labor on that savage 
hillside; there was certainly no habitation within 
miles of the place; it was the very abomination of 
desolation. 


It is never wise for the traveler in Japan to 
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expect much on the strength ofthe reputation of 
kembutsu. The interest attaching to the vast 
majority of kembutsu depends altogether upon the 
exercise of imagination; and the ability to exercise 
such imagination again depends upon'one’s acquain- 
tance with the history and mythology of the country. 
Knolls, rocks, stumps of trees," have been for 
hundreds of years objects of reverence for the 
peasantry, solely because of local traditions relating 
to them. Broken iron kettles, bronze mirrors 
covered with verdigris, rusty pieces of sword blades, 
fragments of red earthenware, have drawn genera- 
tions of pilgrims to the shrines in which they are 
preserved. At various small temples which I visited, 
the temple treasures consisted of trays full of small 
stones. The first time I saw those little stones I 
thought that the priests had been studying geology 
or mineralogy, each stone being labeled in Japanese 
characters. On examination, the stones proved to be 
absolutely worthless in themselves, even as specimens 
of neighboring rocks. But the stories which the 
priests or acolytes could tell about each and every 
stone were more than interesting. The stones 
served as rude beads, in fact, for the recital ofa 
litany of Buddhist legends. 


After the experience of the Sai-no-ike, I had 
little reason to expect to see anything extraordinary 
at Shimonishimura. But this time I was agreeably 
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mistaken. Shimonishimura is a pretty fishing 
village within an hour’s row from Saigo. The boat 
followed a wild but beautiful coast, passing one 
singular truncated hill, Oshiroyama, upon which a 


strong castle stood in ancient times. There is now ? 


only a small Shinto shrine there, surrounded by 
pines. From the hamlet of Shimonishimura to the 
Temple of Tama-Wakasu-jinja is a waik of twenty 
minutes, over very rough paths between rice-fields 
and vegetable gardens. But the situation of the 
temple, surrounded by its sacred grove, in the heart 
of a landscape framed in by mountain ranges of 
many colors, is charmingly impressive. The edifice 
seems to have once been a Buddhist temple; it is 
now the largest Shinto structure in Oki. Before its 
gate stands the famous cedar, not remarkable for 
height, but wonderful for girth: Two yards above 
the soil its circumference is forty-five feet. It has 
given its name to the holy place; the Oki peasantry 
scarcely ever speak of Tama-Wakasu-jinja, but only 
of “ O-Sugi,” the Great Cedar. 

Tradition avers that this tree was planted by 
a Buddhist nun more than eight hundred years 
ago. And it is alleged that whoever eats with 


chopsticks made frora the wood of that tree will : 


never have the toothache, and will live to become 
exceedingly old, 
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XXI 

The shrine dedicatcd to the spirit of the Em- 
peror Go-Daigo is in Nishinoshima, at Beppu, a 
picturesque fishing village composed of one long 
street of thatched cottages fringing a bay, at the foot 
of a demilune of hills. The simplicity of manners 
and the honest healthy poverty of the place are 
quite wonderful, even for Oki. There is a kind of 
inn for strangers at which hot water is served 
instead of tea, and dried beans instead of kwashi, 
and millet instead of rice. The absence of tea, how- 
ever, is much more significant than that of rice. 
But the people of Beppu do not suffer for lack of 
proper nourishment, as their robust appearance 
bears witness: there are plenty of vegetables, all 
raised in tiny gardens which the women and children 
till during the absence of the boats; and there is 
abundance of fish. There is no Buddhist temple, 
but there is an ujigami. 

The shrine of the emperor is at the top of a hill 
called Kurokizan, at one end of the bay. The hill is 
covered with tall pines, and the path is very steep, 
so that I thought it prudent to put on straw sandals, 
in which one never slips. I found the shrine to be 
a small wooden miya, scarcely three feet high, and 
black with age. There were remains of other miya, 
much older, lying in some bushes near by. Two 
large stones, unhewn and without inscriptions of any 
sort, have been placed before the shrine. I looked 
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into it, and saw a crumbling metal-mirror, dingy 
paper gohei attached to splints of bamboo, two 
little omiki-dokkuri, or Shintd sake-vessels of red 
earthen-ware, and one rin. There was nothing 
else to see, except, indeed, certain delightful 
glimpses of coast and peak, visible in the bursts 
of warm blue light which penetrated the con- 
secrated shadow, between the trunks of the great 
pines. 


Only this humble shrine commemorates the 
good emperor’s sojourn among the peasantry of 
Oki. But there is now being erected by voluntary 
subscription, at the little village of Go-sen-goku- 
mura, near Yonago in Tottori, quite a handsome 
monument of stone to the memory of his daughter, 
the princess Tamako-Nai-Shinnd, who died there 
while attempting to follow her august parent into 
exile. Near the place of her rest stands a famous 
chestnut-tree, of which this story is told: While 
the emperor’s daughter was ill, she asked for 
chestnuts; and some were given to her. But she 
took only one, and bit it a little, and threw it away. 
It found root and became a grand tree. But all 
the chestnuts of that tree bear marks like the marks 
of little teeth ; for in Japanese legend even the trees 
are loyal, and strive to show their loyalty in all 
sorts of tender dumb ways. And that tree is called 
Hagata-guri-no-ki, which signifies: “The Tree-of- 
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the-Tooth-marked-Chestnuts.” 


XXII 


I went by boat from Hishi-ura to Amamura, in 
Nakanoshima, to visit the tomb of the exiled Em- 
peror Go-Toba. The scenery along the way was 
beautiful, and of softer outline than I had seen on 
my first passage through the archipelago. Small 
rocks rising from the water were covered with sea- 
gulls and cormorants, which scarcely took any 
notice of the boat, even when we came almost within 
an oar’s length. This fearlessness of wild creatures 
is one of the most charmiig impressions of travel in 
these remoter parts of Japan, yet unvisited by 
tourists with shotguns. The early European and 
American hunters in Japan seem to have found no 
difficulty and felt no compunction in exterminating 
what they considered “ game” over whote districts, 
destroying life merely for the wanton pleasure of 
destruction. Their example is being imitated now 
by “Young Japan,” and the destruction of bird 
life is only imperfectly checked by game laws, 
Happily, the government does interfere sometimes 
to check particular forms of the hunting vice. 
Some brutes who had observed the habits of 
swallows to make their nests in Japanese houses, 
last year offered to purchase some thousands of 
swallowskins at a tempting price. The effect of the 


- advertisement was cruel enough; but the police 
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were promptly notified to stop the murdering, which 
they did. About the same time, in one of the 
Yokohama papers, there appeared a letter from 
some holy person announcing, as a triumph of 
Christian sentiment, that a “converted” fisherman 
had been persuaded by foreign proselytizers to kill a 
turtle, which his Buddhist comrades had vainly 
begged him to spare. 


Amamura, a very small village, lies in a narrow 
plain of rice-fields extending from the sea to a range 
of low hills. From the landing-place to the village 
is about a quarter of a mile. The narrow path 
leading to it passes round the base of a small hill, 
covered with pines, on the outskirts of the village. 
There is quite a handsome Shintd temple on the 
hill, small, but admirably constructed, approached 
by stone-steps and a paved walk. There are the 
usual lions and lamps of stone, and the ordinary 
simple offerings of paper and women’s hair before 
the shrine. But I saw among the ex-voto a number 
of curious things which I had. never seen in Izumo, 
—tiny miniature buckets, well-buckets, with rope 
and pole complete, neatly fashioned out of bamboo. 
The boatman said that farmers bring these to the 
shrine when praying for rain. The deity was called 
Suwa-Dai-My6djin. 

It was at the neighboring village, of which 
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Emperor Go-Toba is said to have dwelt, in the 
house of the Choja Sukekuro. The Sukekuro 
homestead remains, and still belongs to the Choja’s 
descendants, but they have become very poor. I 
asked permission to see the cups from which the 
exiled emperor drank, and other relics of his stay 
said to be preserved by the family; but in con- 
sequence of illness in the house I could not be 
received. SolI had only a glimpse of the garden, 
where there is a celebrated pond,—a kembutsu. 

The pond is. called Sukekuro’s Pond,—Suke- 
kur6-no-ike. And for seven hundred years, ’tis 
said, the frogs of that pond have never been heard to 
croak. 
‘ For the Emperor Go-Toba, having one night 
been kept awake by the croaking of the frogs in 
that pond, arose and went out and commanded 
them, saying; ‘Besilent!’? Wherefore they have 
remained silent through all the centuries even unto 
this day. 

Near the pond there was in that time a great 
pine-tree, of which the rustling upon windy nights 
disturbed the emperor’s rest. And he spoke to the 


pine-tree, and said to it: “Be still!” And never 
thereafter was that tree heard to rustle, even in time 
of storms. 


But that tree has ceased to be. Nothing re- 
mains of it but a few fragments of its wood and 
bark, which are carefully preserved as relics by the 
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ancients of Oki. Such a fragment was shown to me 
in the toko of the guest chamber of the dwelling of 
a physician of Saigo,—the same gentleman whose 
kindness I have related elsewhere. 


The tomb of the emperor lies on the slope of a 
low hill, at a distance of about ten minutes’ walk 
from the village. It is far less imposing than the 
least of the tombs of the Matsudaira at Matsue, in 
the grand old courts of Gesshoji; but it was perhaps 
the best which the poor little country of Oki could 
furnish. This is not, however, the original place of 
the tomb, which was moved by imperial order in the 
sixth year of Meiji to its present site. A lofty fence, 
or rather stockade of heavy wooden posts, painted 
black, incloses a piece of ground perhaps one hundred 
and fifty feet long, by about fifty broad, and graded 
into three levels, or low terraces. All the space 
within is shaded by pines. In the centre of the last 
and highest of the little terraces the tomb is placed: 
a single large slab of gray rock laid horizontally. A 
narrow paved walk leads from the gate to the tomb, 
ascending each terrace by three or four stone steps. 
A little within this gateway, which is opened to 
visitors only once a year, there is a torii facing the 
sepulchre ; and before thehighest terrace there are a 
pair of stone lamps. All this is severely simple, but 
effective ina certain touching way. The country 
stillness is broken only by the shrilling of the semi 
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and the tintinnabulation of that strange little insect, 
the suzumushi, whose calling sounds just like the 
tinkling of the tiny bells which are shaken by the 
miko in her sacred dance. 


XXIII 


I remained nearly eight days at Hishi-ura on 
the occasion of my second visit there, but only three 
at Urago. Urago proved a less pleasant place to 
stay in,—not because its smells were any stronger 
than those of Saigo, but for other reasons which 
shall presently appear. 

More than one foreign man-of-war has touched 
at Saigo, and English and Russian officers of the 
navy have been seen in the streets. They were tall, 
fairhaired, stalwart men; and the people of Oki still 
‘imagine that all foreigners from the West have the 
same stature and complexion. I was the first 
foreigner who ever remained even a night in the 
town, and I stayed there two weeks; but being small 
and dark, and dressed like a Japanese, I excited 
little attention among the common people: it seemed 
to them that I was only a curious-looking Japanese 
from some remote part of the empire. At Hishi-ura 
the same impression prevailed for a time; and even 
after the fact of my being a foreigner had become 
generally known, the population caused me no 
annoyance whatever: they had already become 
accustomed to see me walking about the streets or 
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swimming across the bay. But it was quite other- 
wise at Urago. The first time I landed there I had 
managed to escape notice, being in Japanese costume, 
and wearing a very large Izumo hat, which partly 
concealed my face. After I left for Saigo, the people 
must have found out that a foreigner—the very first 
ever seen in Dozen—had actually been in Urago 
without their knowledge; for my second visit made 
a sensation such as I had never been the cause of 
anywhere else, except at Kaka-ura. 

I had barely time to enter the hotel, before the 
street became entirely blockaded by an amazing 
crowd desirous to see. The hotel was unfortunately 
situated on a corner, so that it was soon besieged on 
two sides. I was shown toa large back room on 
the second floor; and I had no sooner squatted 
down on my mat, than the people began to comes 
upstairs quite noiselessly, all leaving their sandals at 
the foot of the steps, They were too polite to enter 
the room; but four or five would put their heads 
through the doorway at once, and bow, and smile, 
and look, and retire to make way for those who 
filled the stairway behind them. It was no easy 
matter for the servant to bring me my dinner. 
Meanwhile, not only had the upper rooms of the 
houses across the way become packed with gazers, 
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commanded a view of my apartment had been 
occupied by men and boys in multitude. . Numbers 
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of lads had also climbed (I never could imagine 
how) upon the narrow eaves over the galleries 
below my windows; and all the openings of my 
room, on three sides, were full of faces. Then tiles 
gave way, and boys fell, but nobody appeared to be 
hurt. And the queerest fact was that during the 
performance of these extraordinary gymnastics there 
was silence of death: had I not seen the throng, I 
might have supposed there was not a soul in the 
street. 

The landlord began to scold; but finding 
scolding of no avail, he summoned a policeman. 
The poliseman begged me to excuse the people, who. 
had never seen a foreigner before; and asked me if I 
wished him to clear the street. He could have 
done that by merely lifting his little finger; but as 
the scene amused me, I begged him not to order 
the people away, but only to tell the boys not to 
climb upon the awnings, some of which they had 
already damaged. He told them most effectually, 
speaking in a very low voice. During all the rest 
of the time I was in Urago, no one dared to go near 
the awnings. A Japanese policeman never speaks 
more than once about anything new, and always 
speaks to the purpose. 

The public curiosity, however, lasted without 
abate for three days, and would have lasted longer 
if I had not fled from Urago. Whenever I went out 
I drew the population after me with a pattering of 
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geta like the sound of surf moving shingle. Yet, 
except tor that particular sound, there was silence. 
No word was spoken. Whether this was because 
the whole mental faculty was so strained by the 
intensity of the desire to see that speech became 
impossib!e, I am not able to decide. But there was 
no roughness in that curiosity; there was never 
anything approachixg rudeness, except in the 
matter of ascending to my room without leave; and 
that was done so gently that I could not wish the 
intruders rebuked. Nevertheless, three days of 
such experience proved trying. Despite the heat, 
Ihad to close the doors and windows at night to 
prevent myself being watched while asleep. About 
my effects I had no anxiety at all: thefts are never 
committed in the island. But that perpetual silent 
crowding about me became at last more than 
embarrassing. It was innocent, but it was weird. 
It made me feel like a ghost,—a new arrival in the 
Meido, surrounded by shapes without voice. 


XXIV 

There is very little privacy of any sort in 
Japanese life. Among the people, indeed, what we 
term privacy in the Occident, does not exist. 
There are only walls of paper dividing the lives of 
men ; there are only sliding screens instead of doors ; 
there are neither locks nor bolts to be used by day ; 
and whenever weather permits, the fronts, and 
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perhaps even the sides of the house are literally 
removed, and its interior widely opened to the air, 
the light, and the public gaze. Not even the rich 
man closes his front gate by day. Within a hotel 
or even acommon dwelling-house, nobody knocks 
before entering your room: there is nothing to 
knock at except a shdji or fusuma, which cannot be 
knocked upon without being broken. And in this 
world of paper walls and sunshine, nobody is 
afraid or ashamed of fellow-men or fellow-women. 
Whatever is done, is done, after a fashion, in public. 
Your personal habits, your idiosyncrasies (if you 
have any), your foibles, your likes and dislikes, 
your loves or your hates, must be known to every- 
body. Neither vices nor virtues can be hidden: 
there is absolutely nowhere to hide them. And 
this condition has lasted from the most ancient time. 
There has never been, for the common millions at 
least, even the idea of living unobserved. Life can 
be comfortably and happily lived in Japan only upon 
the condition that all matters relating to it are open 
to the inspection of the community. Which im- 
plies exceptional moral conditions, such as have no 
being in the West. It is perfectly comprehensible 
only to those who know by experience the extraor- 
dinary charm of Japanese character, the infinite 
goodness of the common people, their instinctive 
politeness, and the absence among them of any 
tendencies to indulge in criticism, ridicule, irony, or 
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sarcasm. No one endeavors to expand his own 
individuality by belittling his fellow ; no one tries to 
make himself appear a superior being: any such 
attempt would be’ vain in a community where the 
weaknesses of each are known to all, where nothing 
can be concealed or disguised, and where affectation 
could only be regarded as a mild form of insanity. 


XXV 


Some of the old samurai of Matsue are living in 
the Oki Islands. When the great military caste was 
disestablished, a few shrewd men decided to try their 
fortunes in the little archipelago, where customs re- 
mained old-fashoned and lands were cheap. Several 
succeeded,—probably because of the whole-souled 
honesty and simplicity of manners in the islands; for 
samurai have seldom elsewhere been able to succeed 
in business of any sort when obliged to compete with 
experienced traders. Others failed, but were able to 
adopt various humble occupations which gave them 
the means to live. 

Besides these aged survivors of the feudal period, 
I learned there were in Oki several children of once 
noble families—youths and maidens of illustrious 
extraction—bravely facing the new conditions of life 


in this remotest and poorest region of the empire. : 


Daughters of men to whom the population of a town 
once bowed down were learning the bitter toil of the 
rice-fields. Youths, who might in another era have 
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aspired to offices of state, had become the trusted 
servants of Oki heimin. Others, again, had entered 
the police, and rightly deemed themselves fortunate. 

No doubt that change of civilization forced upon 
Japan by Christian bayonets, for the holy motive of 
gain, may yet save the empire from perils greater 
than those of the late social disintegration ; but it 
was cruelly sudden. To imagine the consequence of 
depriving the English landed gentry of their revenues 
would not enable one to realize exactly what a similar 
privation signified to the Japanese samurai. For the 
old warrior caste knew only the arts of courtesy and 
the arts of war. 


XXVI 


Once more, homeward bound, I sat upon the 
cabin-roof of the Oki-Saigo,—this time happily un- 
encumbered by watermelons,—and tried to explain 
to myself the feeling of melancholy with which I 
watched those wild island-coasts vanishing over the 
pale sea into the white horizon. No doubt it was 
inspired partly by the recollection of kindnesses 
received from many whom I shall never meet again; 
partly, also, by my familiarity with the ancient soil 
itself, and remembrance of shapes and places: the 
long blue visions down channels between islands,— 
the faint gray fishing hamlets hiding in stony bays, 
—the elfish oddity of narrow streets in little primitive 
towns,—the forms and tints of peak and vale made 
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lovable by daily intimacy,—the crooked broken 
paths to shadowed shrines of gods with long myste- 
rious names,—the butterfly-drifting of yellow sails 
out of the glow of an unknown horizon. Yet I think 
it was due much more to a particular sensation in 
which every memory was steeped and toned, as a 
landscape is steeped in the light and toned in the 
colors of the morning: the sensation of conditions 
closer to Nature’s heart, and farther from the mons- 
trous machine-world of Western life than any into 
which I had ever entered north of the torrid zone. 
And then it seemed to me that I loved Oki—in spite 
of the cuttlefish,—chiefly because of having felt there, 
as nowhere else in Japan, the full joy of escape from 
the far-reaching influences of high pressure civiliza- 
tion,—the delight of knowing one’s self, in Dézen at 
least, well beyond the range of everything artificial 
in human experience. 
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IN A JAPANESE GARDEN 


From Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan 


— 1894 — 


Thanks to Mr. Negishi, the owner of the house and the 
garden sketched here, who, himself a pupil of Hearn’s, has taken 
reverential care to keep them intact, we are able to imagine 
very well the life Hearn enjoyed there and see the very objects 
which were the delight of his soul in those days. It is needless 
to add that his style of living was Japanese there. The Editor 
remembers his surprise on his first visit to find his foreign 
teacher, clad in the Japanese dress, sitting properly on the 
matted floor and smoking a long Japanese pipe. 
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I 


My little two-story house by the Ohashigawa, 
although dainty as a bird-cage, proved much too 
small for comfort at the approach of the hot season, 
—the rooms being scarcely higher than steamship 
cabins, and so narrow that an ordinary mosquito-net 
could not be suspended in them. I was sorry to 
lose the beautiful lake view, but I found it necessary 
to remove to the northern quarter of the city, into a 
very quiet street behind the mouldering castle. My 
new home is a katchiu-yashiki, the ancient residence 
of some samurai of high rank. It is shut off from 
the street, or rather roadway, skirting the castle 
moat by a long, high wall coped with tiles. One 
ascends to the gateway, which is almost as large as 
that of a temple court, by a low broad flight of 
stone steps; and projecting from the wall, to the 
right of the gate, is a looking window, heavily 
barred, like a big wooden cage. Thence, in feudal 
days, armed retainers kept keen watch on all who 
passed by,—invisible watch, for the bars are set so 
closely that a face behind them cannot be seen from 
the roadway. Inside the gate the approach to the 
dwelling is also walled in on both sides, so that the 
visitor, unless privileged, could see before him only 
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the house entrance, always closed with white shoji. 
Like all samurai homes, the residence itself is but 
one story high, but there are fourteen rooms within, 
and these are lofty, spacious, and beautiful. There 
is, alas, no lake view nor any charming prospect. 
Part of the O-Shiroyama, with the castle on its 
summit, half concealed by a park of pines, may be 
seen above’ the coping of the front wall, but only a 
part ; and scarcely a hundred yards behind the house 
rise densely wooded heights, cutting off not only the 
horizon, but a large slice of the sky as well. For 
this immurement, however, there exists fair com- 
pensation in the shape of a very pretty garden, or 
rather a series of garden spaces, which surround the 
dwelling on three sides. Broad verandas overlook 
these, and from a certain veranda angle I can enjoy 
the sight of two gardens at once. Screens of 
bamboos and woven rushes, with wide gateless 
openings in their midst, mark the boundaries of the 
three divisions of the pleasure-grounds.. But these 
structures are not intended to serve as true fences; 
they are ornamental, and only indicate where one 
style of landscape gardening ends and another 
begins, 


ul 
Now a Japanese garden is not a flower garden; 
neither is it made for the purpose of cultivating plants. 
In nine cases out of ten there is nothing in it re- 
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sembling a flower-bed. Some gardens may contain 
scarcely a sprig of green; some have nothing green 
at all, and consist entirely of rocks and pebbles and 
sand, although these are exceptional. Asarule,a 
Japanese garden is a landscape garden, yet its 
existence does not depend upon any fixed allowance 
of space. It may cover one acre or many acres. 
It may also be ten feet square. It may, in extreme 
cases, be much less; for a certain kind of Japanese 
garden can be contrived small enough to put ina 
tokonoma. Such a garden, ina vessel no longer 
than a fruit-dish, is called koniwa or tokoniwa, and 
may occasionally be seen in the tokonoma of humble 
little dwellings so closely squeezed between other 
structures as to possess no ground in which to 
cultivate an outer garden. The tokoniwa is usually 
made in some curious bowl, or shallow carved box, 
or quaintly shaped vessel impossible to describe by 
any English word. Therein are created minuscule 
hills with minuscule houses upon them, and 
microscopic ponds and rivulets spanned by tiny 
humped bridges; and queer wee plants do duty for 
trees, and curiously formed pebbles stand for rocks, 
and there are tiny toro, perhaps a tiny torii as well, 
—in short, a charming and living model of a Japanese 
landscape. 

Another fact of prime importance to remember 
is that, in order to comprehend the beauty of a 
Japanese garden, it is necessary to understand—or 
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at least to learn to understand—the beauty of stones. 
-Not of stones quarried by the hand of man, but of 
stones shaped by nature only. Until you can feel, 
and keenly feel, that stones have character, that 
stones have tones and values, the whole artistic 
meaning of a Japanese garden cannot be revealed to 
you. Inthe foreigner, however aesthetic he may 
be, this feeling needs to be cultivated by study. It 
is inborn in the Japanese; the soul of the race com- 
prehends Nature infinitely better than we do, at 
least in her visible forms. But although, being an 
Occidental, the true sense of the beauty of stones 
can be reached by you only through long familiarity 
with the Japanese use and choice of them, the 
characters of the lessons to be acquired exist every- 
where about you, if your life be in the interior, 
You cannot walk through a street without observing 
tasks and problems in the aesthetics of stones for 
you to master. At the approaches of temples, by 


the side of roads, before holy groves, and in all : 


parks and pleasure-grounds, as well as in all 
cemeteries, you will notice large, irregular, flat slabs 
of natural rock—mostly from the river beds and 
water-worn—sculptured with ideographs, but un- 


hewn. These have been set up as votive tablets, as : 


commemorative monuments, as tombstones, and are 
much more costly than the ordinary cut-stone 
columns and haka chiseled with the figures of 
divinities in relief. Again, you will see before most 
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of the shrines, nay, even in the grounds of nearly alll 
large homesteads, great irregular blocks of granite 
or other hard rock, worn by the action of torrents, 
and converted into water-basins (chodzu-bachi) by 
cutting a circular hollow in the top. Such are but 
common examples of the utilization of stones even in 
the poorest villages; and if you have any natural 
artistic sentiment, you cannot fail to discover, sooner 
or later, how much more beautiful are these natural 
forms than any shapes from the hand of the stone- 
cutter. It is probable, too, that you will become so 
habituated at last to the sight of inscriptions cut 
upon rock surfaces, especially if you travel much 
through the country, that you will often find your- 
self involuntarily looking for texts or other chiselings 
where there are none, and could not possibly be, as if 
ideographs belonged by natural law to rock forma- 
tion. And stones will begin, perhaps, to assume for 
you acertain individual or physiognomical aspect, 
—to suggest moods and sensations, as they do to the 
Japanese. Indeed, Japan is particulary a land of 
suggestive shapes in stone, as high volcanic lands 
are apt to be; and such shapes doubtless addressed 
themselves to the imagination of the race at a time 
long prior to the date of that archaic text which 
tells of demons in Izumo “ who made rocks, and the 
roots of trees, and leaves, and the foam of the green 
waters to speak.” 
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III 

No effort to create an impossible or purely ideal 
landscape is made in the Japanese garden. Its 
artistic purpose is to copy faithfully the attractions 
of a veritable landscape, and to convey the real 
impression that a real landscape communicates. It 
is therefore at once a picture and a poem; perhaps 
even more a poem than a picture. 

I do not know what human sentiment the 
principal division of my garden was intended to 
reflect; and there is none to tell. Those by whom 
it was made passed away long generations ago, in 
the eternal transmigration of souls. But as a poem 
of nature it requires no interpreter. It occupies the 
front portion' of the grounds, facing south; and it 
also extends west to the verge of the northern 
division of the garden, from which it is partly 
separated by a curious screen-fence structure. There 
are large rocks in it, heavily mossed; and diverse 
fantastic basins of stone for holding water ; and stone 
lamps green with years; and a shachihoko, such as 
one sees at the peaked angles of castle roofs,—a 
great stone fish, an idealized porpoise, with its nose 
in the ground and its tail in the air. There are 
miniature hills, with old trees upon them; and there 
are long slopes of green, shadowed by flowering 
shrubs, like river banks; and.there are green knolls 
like islets. All these verdant elevations rise from 
spaces of pale yellow sand, smooth as surface of silk 
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and miming the curves and meanderings of a river 
course. These sanded spaces are not to be trodden 
upon; they are much too beautiful for that. The 
least speck of dirt would mar their effect; and it 
requires the trained skill of an experienced native 
gardener—a delightful old man he is—to keep them 
in perfect form. But they are traversed in various 
directions by lines of flat unhewn rock slabs, placed 
at slightly irregular distance from one another, 
exactly like stepping-stones across a brook. The 
whole effect is that of the shores of a still stream in 
some lovely, lonesome, drowsy place. 

There is nothing to break the illusion, so 
secluded the garden is, high walls and fences shut 
out streets and contiguous things; and the shrubs 
and the trees, heightening and thickening toward 
the boundaries, conceal from view even the roofs of 
the neighbouring kachiu-yashiki. Softly beautiful 
are the tremulous shadows of leaves on the sunned 
sand; and the scent of flowers comes thinly sweet 
with every waft of tepid air; and there isa humming 


of bees. 


IV 


The second garden, on the north side, is my 
favorite. It contains no large growths. It is paved 
with blue pebbles, and its centre is occupied by a 
pondlet,—a miniature lake fringed with rare plants, 
and ls aie atiny island, with tiny. mountains 
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and dwarf peachtrees and pines and azaleas, some of 
which are perhaps more than a century old, though 
scarcely more than a foot high. Nevertheless, this 
work, seen as it was intended to be seen, does not 
appear to the eye in miniature at all. From a 
certain angle of the guest-room looking out upon it, 
the appearance is that of a real lake shore with a 
real island beyond it, a stone’s throw away. So 
cunning the art of the ancient gardener who contrived 
all this, and who has been sleeping for a hundred 
years under the cedars of Gesshoji, that the illusion 
can be detected only from the zashiki by the presence 
of an ishidoro, or stone lamp, upon the island. The 
size of the ishidoro betrays the false perspective, 
and I do not think it was placed there when the 
garden was made. 

Here and there at the edge of the pond, and 
almost level wath the water, are placed large flat 
stones, on which one may either stand or squat, to 
watch the lacustrine population or to tend the water- 
plants. There are beautiful water-lilies, whose 
bright green leaf-disks float oilily upon the surface 
(Nuphar Japonica), and many lotus plants of two 
kinds, those which bear pink and those which bear 
pure white flowers. There are iris plants growing 
along the bank, whose blossoms are prismatic violet, 
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and there are various ornamental grasses and ferns - 


and mosses. But the pond is essentially a lotus 
pond ; the lotus plants make its greatest charm. It 
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is a delight to watch every phase of their marvellous 
growth, from the first unrolling of the leaf to the fall 
of the last flower. . 


Vv 


The third garden, which is very large, extends 
beyond the enclosure containing the lotus pond to the 
foot of the wooded hills which form the northern and 
northeastern boundaries of this old samurai quarter. 
Formerly all this broad level space was occupied 
by a bamboo grove ; but it is now little more than a 
waste of grasses and wild flowers. In the northeast 
corner there is a magnificent well, from which ice- 
cold water is brought into the house through a most 
ingenious little aqueduct of bamboo pipes; and in 
the northwestern end, veiled by tall weeds, there 
stands a very small stone shrine of Inari, with two 
proportionately small stone foxes sitting before it. 
Shrine. and images are chipped and broken, and 


‘thickly patched with dark green moss. But on the 


east side of the house one little square of soil belong- 
ing to this large division of the garden is still 
cultivated. It is devoted entirely to chrysanthemum 
plants, which are shielded from heavy rain and 
strong sun by slanting frames of light wood fashioned 
like shoji, with panes of white paper, and supported 
like awnings upon thin posts ot bamboo. 
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VI 

The high wood of the hill behind the garden is 
full of bird life. There dwell uguisu, owls, wild 
doves, too many crows, and a queer bird that makes 
weird noises at night,—long deep sounds of hoo, hoo. 
It is called awamakidori, or the “ millet-sowing 
b:rd,” because when the farmers hear its cry, they 
know that it is time to plant the millet. It is quite 
small and brown, extremely shy, and, so far as I can 
learn, altogether nocturnal in its habits. 

But, rarely, very rarely, a far stranger cry is 
heard in those trees at night, a voice as of one cry- 
ing in pain the syllables “ ho-t0-to-gi-su.” The cry 
and the name of that which utters it are one and the 
same, hototogisu. 

The kites which hover over the city all day do 
not live in the neighbourhood. Their nests are far 
away upon the blue peaks ; but they pass much of 
their time in catching fish, and in stealing from back 


yards. They pay the wood and the garden swift * 


and sudden piratical visits; and their sinister cry 
—pt-yoroyoro, pi-yoroyoro—sounds at intervals over 
the town from dawn till sundown. Most insolent of 
all feathered creatures they certainly are,—more 


insolent than even their fellow-robbers, the crows. : 


A kite will drop five miles to filch a tai out of a fish- 
seller’s bucket, or a fried-cake out of a child’s hand, 
and shoot back to the clouds before the victim of 
the theft has time to stoop for a stone. Hence the 
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saying, “to look as surprised as if one’s aburage 
had been snatched trom one’s hand by a kite.” 


VIL 


Of the human tenants here no creature seems 
to be afraid. The little frogs resting upon the lotus- 
leaves scarcely shrink from my touch; the lizards 
sun themselves within easy reach of my hand; the 
water-snakes glide across my shadow without fear ; 
bands of semi establish their deafening orchestra on 
a plum branch just above my head, and a praying 
mantis insolently poses on my knee. Swallows and 
sparrows not only build their nests on my roof, but 
even enter my rooms without concern,—one swallow 
has actually built its nest in the ceiling of the bath- 
room,—and the weasel purloins fish under my very 
eyes without any scruples of conscience. A wild 
uguisu perches on a cedar by the window, and in a 
burst of savage sweetness challenges my caged pet 
to a contest in song ; and always through the golden 
air, from the green twilight of the mountain pines, 
there purls to me the plaintive, caressing call of the 
yamabato :— 

Tete poppo, Kaka poppo, Tete poppo, Kaka poppo, 
Tete . . . No European dove has suchacry. He 
who can hear, for the first time, the voice of the 
yamabato without feeling a new sensation at his 
heart little deserves to dwell in this happy world. 

Yet all this—the old kachiu-yashiki and its 
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gardens—will doubtless have vanished forever before 
many years. Already a multitude of gardens, more 
spacious and more beautiful than mine, have been 
converted into rice-fields or bamboo groves ; and the 
quaint Izumo city, touched at last by some long- 
Projected railway line,—perhaps even within the 
present decade,—will swell, and change, and grow 
commonplace, and demand these grounds for the 
building of factories and mills, Not from here alone, 
but from all the land the ancient peace and the 
ancient charm seem doomed to pass away. For 
impermanency is the nature of things, more particu- 
larly in Japan; and the changes and the changers 
shall also be changed until there is found no. place 
for them,—and regret is vanity. The dead art that 
made the beauty of this place was the art, also, of 
that faith to which belongs the all-consoling text, 
“ Verily, even plants and trees, rocks and stones, all 
shall enter into Nirvana.” 
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A MIDSUMMER TRIP TO THE TROPICS 
From ‘Two Years in the French West Indies | 


— 1890-— 


In 1887 Hearn left New Orleans, and sailed for the Wind- 
ward Island. He went as far south as British Guiana in South 
America, and the fruit of the voyage was these series of trayel- 
sketches, at first printed in Harper's Magazine. So strong was 
the attraction of the tropies for him that two months after his 
return from this trip, we find him back again to the Southern 
world of solour and warmth, where he remained two years. 
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I 


A long narrow, graceful steel steamer, with two 
masts and an orangeyellow chimney,—taking on 
cargo at Pier 49 East River. Through her yawning 
hatchways a mountainous piling up of barrels is 
visible below ;—there is much rumbling and rattling 
of steam-wenches, creaking of derrick-booms, groan- 
ing of pulleys as the freight is being lowered in. A 
breezeless July morning, and a dead heat,—87 
already. 

The morning is still gray, but the sun is dis- 
solving the haze. Gradually the gray vanishes, and 
a beautiful, pale, vapory blue—a_ spiritualized 
Northern blue—colours water and sky. A cannon- 
shot suddenly shakes the heavy air: it is our farewell 
to the American shore;—we move. Back floats 
the wharf, and becomes vapory with a bluish tinge. 

We steam under the colossal span of the mighty 
bridge ; then for a little while Liberty towers above 
our passing,—seeming first to turn towards us, then 
to turn away from us, the solemn beauty of her 
passionless face of bronze. Tints brighten ;—the 
heaven is growing a little bluer. A breeze springs 
up. 

.... Far.off the surface begins to show. quick white 
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flashes here and there, and the steamer begins to 
swing. Weare nearing Atlantic waters. The sun 
is high up now, almost overhead: there are a few 
thin clouds in the tender-coloured sky,—flossy, 
long-drawn out, white things. The horizon has 
lost its greenish glow: it is a spectral blue. Masts, 
spars, rigging,—the white boat and the orange 
chimney,—cut against the coloured light in almost 
dazzling relief. Though the sun shines hot the wind 
is cold: its strong irregular blowing fans one into 
drowsiness. Also the somnolent chant of the 
engines—do-do, he / do-do, he /—lulls to sleep. 
Towards evening the sea spits spray in a cease- 
less drizzle. Sometimes it reaches up and slaps the 
steamer with a sound as of a great naked hand. 
The wind waxes boisterous. Swinging ends of 
cordage crack like whips. There is an immense 
humming that drowns speech,—a humming made 
up of many sounds: whining of pulleys, whistling of 
riggings, flapping and fluttering of canvas, roar ot 
nettings in the wind. And this sonorous medley, 
ever growing louder, has rhythm,—a crescendo and 
diminuendo timed by the steamer’s regular swinging : 
like a great Voice:crying out, “ Whoh-oh-oh! whoh- 
oh-oh.” We are nearing the life-centres of winds 
and currents. One can hardly walk on deck against 
the ever-increasing breath;—yet now the whole 
world is blue,—not the least cloud is visible; and 
the perfect transparency and voidness about us make 
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the immense power of this invisible medium seem 
something ghostly and awful. 

It is nearly sunset. Across the whole circke of 
the Day we have been steaming south. Now the 


horizon is gold green. All about the failing sun, this 


gold-green light takes vast expansion. Right on the 
edge of the sea is a tall, gracious ship, sailing sunset- 
ward, Catching the vapory fire, she seems to become 
a phantom,—a ship of gold mist: all her spars and 
sails are luminous, and look like things seen in dreams. 

Crimsoning more and more, the sun drops to 
the sea. The phantom ship approaches him,— 
touches the curve of his glowing face, sails right 
athwart it! Oh, the spectral splendour of that 
vision! The whole great ship in full sail instantly 
makes an acute silhouette against the monstrous 
disk,—rests there in the very middle of the vermilion 
sun. His face crimsons high above her top-masts, 
—broadens far beyond helm and bowsprit. Against 
this weird magnificence, her whole shape changes 
color: hull, masts, and sails turn black—a greenish 
black. 


Sun and ship vanish together in another minute. 
Violet the night comes; and the rigging of the 
foremast cuts a cross upon the face of the moon. 


iI 


Morning: the second day. The sea is an 
extraordinary blue,—looks to me something like 
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violet ink. Close by the ship, where the foam- 
clouds are, it is beautifully mottled,—looks like blue 
marble with exquisite veinings and nebulosities. 

A nice old French gentleman from Guadeloupe 
presumes to say this is not blue water :—he declares 
it greenish (verdatre). Because I cannot discern the 
green, he tell me I do not yet know what blue 
water is. Attendez un peu! 

The sky-tone deepens as the sun ascends,— 
deepens deliciously. The warm wind proves 
soporific. I drop asleep with the blue light in my 
face. As I doze it seems to burn like a cold fire 
right through my eyelids. Waking up with a start, 
I fancy that everything is turning blue,—myself 
included. ‘Do you not call this the real tropical 
blue?” I cry to my French  fellow-traveller. 
“Mon Dieu! non,” he exclaims, as in astonishment 
at the question ;—“ this is not blue!”” What can be 
Ats idea of blue, I wonder ! 


Ill 

Morning of the third day. Same mild, warm wind. 
The ¢low of the sea-light through the open ports of my 
cabin makes them seem filled with thick blue glass. 
It is becoming too warm for New York clothing. 

The sky does not deepen its hue to-day: it 
brightens it ;—the blue glows as if it were taking fire 
throughout. Perhaps the sea may deepen its hue; 
—I do not believe it can take more luminous colour 
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without being set aflame. I ask the ship's doctor 
whether it is really true that the West Indian waters 
are any bluer than these. He looks a moment at. 
the sea, and replies, “Oh yes!” There is such a 
5 tone of surprise in his “‘Oh” as might indicate that 
I had asked a very foolish question; and his look 
seems to express doubt whether Iam quite in ear- 
nest. I think, nevertheless, that this water is 
extravagantly, nonsensically blue! . 
10 read for an hour or two; fall asleep in the 
chair ; wake up suddenly ; look at the sea,—and cry 
out! This sea is impossibly blue! It: seems as if 
one were looking into an immeasurable dyeing vat, 
or as though the whole ocean had been thickened 
15 with indigo. _ To say this is a mere reflection of the 
sky is nonsense !—the sky is too pale by a hundred 
shades for that! This must be the natural colour of 
the water,—a blazing azure,—magnificent, impos- 
-sible to describe. 
20 The French passenger from Guadeloupe observes 
that the sea is “‘ beginning to become blue.”’ 


IV 
And the fourth day. One awakens unspeakably 
lazy ;—this must be the West. Indian la guor. 
25 Under the trade-breeze, warm. like a human breath, 
the ocean seems to pulse,—to rise and fall as with a 
vast inspiration and expiration. : 
| Ten A.M.-—Under the sun the sea is a flaming, 
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dazzling lazlite. My French friend from Guadeloupe 
kindly confesses this is a/most the colour of tropical 
water. Weeds floating by, a little below the surface, 
are azured. But the Guadeloupe gentleman says he 
has seen water still more blue. I am sorry,—I can- 
not believe him. 

Mid-day.—The splendour of the sky is weird! 
No clouds above—only blue fire! 

Clothing feels now almost too heavy to endure ; 


and the warm wind brings a languor with it as of i0 


temptation. One feels an irresistible desire to 
drowse on deck: the rushing speech of waves, the 
long rocking of the ship, the lukewarm caress of the 
wind, urge to slumber ;—but the light is too vast to 
permit of sleep. Its blue power compels wakefulness. 
And the brain is wearied at last by this duplicated 
azure splendour of sky and sea. How gratefully 
comes the evening to us,—with its violet glooms 
and promises of coolness! 

All this sensuous blending of warmth and force 
in winds and waters more and more suggest an idea 
of the spiritualism of elements,—a sense of world- 
life. In all these soft sleepy swayings, these 
caresses of the wind and sobbing of waters, Nature 


seems to confess some passional mood. Passengers = 


converse of pleasant tempting things,—tropical 
fruits, tropical beverages, tropical mountain-breezes, 
tropical women. 

The sunset comes with a great burning yellow 
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glow, fading up through faint greens to lose itself in 
violet light ;—there is no gloaming. The days have 
already become shorter. Through the open ports, 
as we lie down to sleep, comes a great whispering, 
—the whispering of the seas: sounds as of articulate 
speech under the breath,—as of women telling 
secrets. 


v 

Fifth day out. Trade-wind from the south- 
east ; a huge tumbling of mountain-purple waves ;— 
the steamer careens under a full spread of canvass. 
There is a sense of spring in the wind to-day,— 
something that makes one think of the bourgeoning 
of Northern woods, when naked trees first cover 
themselves with a mist of tender green,—something 
that recalls the first bird-songs, the first climbings of 
sap to sun, and gives a sense of vital plenitude. 


VI 

Sixth day out. Wind tepid and still stronger, 
but sky very clear. An indigo sea, with beautiful 
white caps. 

There is a feverishness in the air ;—the heat is 
growing heavy ; the least exertion provokes perspira- 
tion ; below decks the air is like the air of an oven. 

Even after dark the touch of the wind has the 
warmth of flesh. There is no moon; the sea- 
circle is black as Acheron; and our phosphor wake 
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reappears quivering across it ;—seeming. to” reach 


back to the very horizon. It is brighter to-night,— 


looks like another Via Lactea,—with points breaking. 


through it like stars in a nebula. From our prow. 
ripples rimmed with fire keep fleeing away to right 
and. left into the night,—brightening as they run, 
then vanishing suddenly as if they had passed over 
a precipice. 

The Southern Cross is visible,—sloping back- 


5 


ward and sidewise; as if propped against the vault of 10 


the sky ; it is not readily discovered by the. un- 
familiarized eye; it is only after it has been well 
pointed out to you that you discern its position, 
Then you find it is only the suggestion of a cross— 
four stars set almost quadrangularly, some brighter 
than others. 

For two days there has been little conversation 
on board. It may be due in part to the somnolent 
influence of the warm wind,—in part to the ceaseless 


booming of waters and roar of rigging, which drown 2 


men’s voices, but I fancy it is much more due to the 
impressions .of space and’ depth and vastness,—the 
impressions of sea and sky, which ee something 
akin to awe: 


VII 


extremely dark blue sea.. There are lands in sight, 
—high lands, with sharp, peaked, unfamiliar outlines. 


’ > ty 25 
Morning over the Caribbean Sea,—a calm, ~ 
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. .We passed other islands in the darkness ;. they 
no doubt resembled the shapes’ towering up around 
us now ; for these are evidently volcanic creations; 
—jagged, coned, truncated, eccentric. Far off they 
first looked a very pale gray; now, as’ the light 
increases, they change hue a little,—showing misty 
green and smoky blues. They rise very sharply 
from the sea to great heights,—the highest poiat 
always with a cloud upon it;—they thrust out 
singular long spurs, push up mountain shapes that 
have an odd scooped out look. 

The first tropical visitor has just boarded our 
ship : a wonderful fly, shaped like a common fly but 
at least five times larger. His body is a beautiful 
shining ‘black; his wings’seem ribbed and jointed 
with silver, his head is jewel-green, with enquisitely 
cut emeralds for eyes. 

‘Islands, pass and disappear behind us. In the 
south there are a few straggling small white clouds, 
—like a long flight of birds. A great gray mountain 
shape looms up before us. We are steaming on 
Santa Cruz. . 

- | The Island has a true volcanic outline, sharp 
and high: the cliffs sheer down almost perpendicular- 
ly. The shape is still vapory, varying in coloring 
from purplish to bright gray ; but wherever peaks 
and spurs catch. the sun they edge themselves with 
a beautiful green glow, while interlying ravines seem 
filled with foggy blue. 
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As we approach, sunlighted surfaces come out 
still more luminously green. The water of the 
harbour is transparent and pale green. One can see 
many fish, and some small sharks. White butterflies 
are fluttering about us in the blue air. Naked black 
boys are bathing on the beach ;—they swim well, 
but will not venture out far because of the sharks. 
A boat puts off to bring coloured girls on board. 
They are tall, and not uncomely, although very 
dark ;—they coax us, with all sorts of endearing 
words, to purchase bay rum, fruits, Florida water. 
We go ashore in boats. The water of the harbour 
has a slightly fetid odour. 


VIIL 

Viewed from the bay, under the green shadow 
of the hills overlooking it, Frederiksted has the 
appearance of a beautiful Spanish town, with its 
Romanesque piazzas, churches, many arched build- 
ings peeping through breaks in a line of mahogany, 
bread-fruit, mango, tamarind, and palm trees,—an 
irregular mass of at least fifty differeent tints, from a 
fiery emerald to a sombre bluish-green. But on 
entering the streets the illusion of beauty passes: 
you find yourself in a crumbling, decaying town, 
with buildings only two stories high. The lower 
part, of arched Spanish design, is usually of lava 
rock or of brick, painted a light, warm yellow; the 
upper stories are most commonly left unpainted, 
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and are rudely construcetd of light timber. There 
are many heavy arcades and courts opening on the 
streets with large archways. Lava blocks have 
been used in paving as well as in building ; and more 
than one of the narrow streets, as it slopes yp the 
hill through the great light, is seen to cut its way 
through craggy masses of volcanic stone. 

But all the buildings look dilapidated; the 
stucco and paint is falling or peeling everywhere ; 
there are fissures in the walls, crumbling facades, 
tumbling roofs. The first stories, built with solidity 
worthy of an earthquake region, seem extravagantly 
heavy by contrast with the frail wooden superstruc- © 
tures. One reason may be that the city was burned 
and sacked during a negro revolt in 1878 ;—the 
Spanish basements resisted the fire well, and it was 
found necessary to rebuild only the second stories 
of the buildings; but the work was done cheaply 
and flimsily, not massively and enduringly, as by 
the first colonial builders. 

There is great wealth of verdure. Cabbage 
and cocoa palms overlook all the streets, bending 
above almost every structure, whether hut or public 
building ;—everywhere you see the splitted green of 
banana leaves. 

In the market-place—a broad paved square, 
crossed by two rows of tamarind-trees, and bounded 
on one side by a Spanish piazza—you can study a 
spectacle of savage picturesqueness. There are no 
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benches, no stalls, no booths; the dealers stand, sit, 
or squat upon the ground under the’sun, or upon the 
steps of the neighbouring arcade. Their wares are 
piled up at their feet, for the most part. Some few 


have little tables, but as a rule the eatables are simply | 


laid on the dusty ground or heaped upon the steps 
of the piazza—reddish-yellow mangoes, that look 
like great apples squeezed out of shape, bunches of 
bananas, pyramids of bright-green cocoanuts, im- 
mense golden- green oranges, and various other fruits 
and vegetables totally unfamiliar to Northern eyes. 
It is no use to ask questions—the black dealers 
speak no dialect comprehensible outside of the 
Antiles : it is a negro-English that sounds like-somé 
African tongue,—a rolling current of ‘vowels and 
co.1sonants, pouring so rapidly that the inexperienced 
ear cannot detach one intelligible word. A friendly 
white coming up enabled me to learn one phrase: 
“Massa, youwancocknerfoobuy ?” (Master, do you 
want to buy a cocoahut ?) 


The market is quite crowded,—full ‘of bright 


colour under the tremendous noon light. - Buyers 
and dealers are generally. black j—very « few 
yellow or brown people are visible in the gathering. 
The greater number present are women ; they are 
very simply, almost savagely, garbed—only:a skirt 
or petticoat, over which is worn a sort of calico short 
dress, which scarcely descends two inches below the 
‘hips; and is confined about the waist with a belt or 
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a string. The skirt bells out like’ the skirt of a 
dancer, leaving the feet and bare legs well exposed ; 
and the head is covered with a white handkerchief, 
twisted so as to look like a turban. Multitudes of 
these bare-legged black women are walking past us, 
—carrying bundles or baskets upon their heads, — 
smoking very long cigars. 

These green oranges have a delicious scent and 
amazing juiciness. Peeling one of them is sufficient 
to perfume the skin of the hands for the rest of the 
day, however often one may use soap and water. 
We smoke Porto Rico cigars, and drink West Indian 
lemonades, strongly flavoured with rum. The 
tobacco has a rich, sweet taste; the rum is velvety, 
sugary, with a pleasant, soothing effect: both have 
a rich aroma. 

The streets leading from the piazza glare 
violently in the strong sunlight ;—the ground, almost 
dead-white, dazzles the eyes. There are few come- 
ly faces visible,—in the streets all are black who 
pass. But through open shop-doors. one occasional- 
ly catches glimpses of a pretty quadroon face,—with 
immense. black eyes,—a face yellow like a ripe 
banana. 

It is now after mid-day. Looking up to the 
hills, or along sloping streets towards the shore, 
wonderful variations of foliage-colour meet the eye: 
gold-greens, sap-greens, bluish and metallic greens of 
many tints, reddish-greens, yellowish-greens. The 
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cane-fields are broad sheets of beautiful gold-green ; 
and nearly as bright are the masses of pomme-canelle 
frondescence, the groves of lemon and orange; while 
tamarind and mahoganies are heavily sombre. Every- 
where palm-crests soar above the wood-lines, and 
tremble with a metallic shimmering in the blue light. 
Up through a ponderous thickness of tamarind rises 
the spire of the church; a skeleton of open stone- 
work, without glasses or lattices or shutters of any 
sort for its naked aperture : it is all open to the winds 
of heaven ; it seems to be gasping with all its granite 
mouths for breath—panting in this azure heat. In 
the bay the water looks greener than ever: it is so 
clear that the light passes under every boat and ship 
to the very bottom. We leave to-morrow. 
Morning : the long faint-yellow slope of beach 
is already thronged with bathers,—all men or boys, 
and all naked. Nothing could be more statuesque 
than the unconscious attitudes of these bronze bodies 
in leaping, wrestling, running, pitching shells. Their 
simple grace is in admirable harmony with that of 
Nature’s green creations about them,—rhymes fault- 
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lessly with the perfect self-balance of the palms that . 


poise along the shore. 

Boom! and a thunder-rolling of echoes. We 
move slowly out of the harbour, then swiftly towards 
the southeast. The island seems to turn slowly half 
round ; then to retreat from us. 
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ix: 

Early morning: the eighth day. Moored in 
another blue harbour,—a great semicircular basin, 
bounded by a high billowing of hills all green from 
the fringe of yellow beach up to their loftiest clouded 
summit. The land has that up-tossed look which 
tells a volcanic origin. This is St. Kitt’s. 

We row ashore over a tossing dark-blue water, 
and leaving the long wharf, pass under a great arch 
and over a sort of bridge into the town of Basse- 
Terre, through a concourse of brown and black 
people. 

It is very tropical-looking; but more sombre 
than Frederiksted. There are palms everywhere,— 
cocoa, fan, and cabbage palms. But there is 
less colour, less reflection of light than in Santa 
Cruz. All the narrow streets are gray or neutral- 
tinted. 

As we move away southwardly, the receding 
outlines of the island look more and more volcanic. 
A chain of hills and cones, all very green, and con- 
nected by strips of valley-land so low that the edge 
of the sea-circle on the other side of the island can 
be seen through the gaps. We steam past truncated 
hills, past heights that have look of the stumps of 
peaks cut half down,—ancient fire-mouths choked 
by tropical verdure. 

Once more we are out of sight of land,—in the 
centre of a blue-black circle of sea. The water line 
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cuts blackly against the immense light of the 
a 


x 


Then a high white shape like a cloud appears 
before us. It is nota cloud, but an island! We 
pass many miles beyond it; and it vanishes into 
mist again. 

Another and a dies ghost; but we stéam 
straight upon it until it: materializes,—Montserrat. 
It bears a family likeness to the islands ‘we have 
already passed—one dominant height, with massing 
of bright crater shapes about it, and ranges of green 
hills linked together by low valleys. At the foot of 
the vast hill nestles the little white and red town of 
Plymouth. The single salute of our gun is answered 
by a stupendous broadside of echoes. 

Plymouth is more than half hidden in thé Tich 

foliage that fringes the wonderfully wrinkled green 
ofthe hills at their base ;—it has a curtain of palms 
before it. , . 
Under steam and sail we are making south 
again, with a warm wind blowing ‘south-east: 
Facing it, one feels almost cool ; but the moment oné 
is sheltered from it profuse perspiration. bursts out. 
The ship rocks over immense swells; night falls 
very blackly: and there are oe display of 
phosphorescence. 
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XI 
Morning.. A gold sunrise over an indigo sea. 
We are steaming on Dominica,—the loftiest of the: 
lesser Antilles. of 
> We stay:at- Rosau. only: long enough to’ Hand 
the mails, and wonder at the loveliness of the island. 
Behind the green heights loom the blues; behind. 
these the grays—all pinnacled against the sky-glow 
—thrusting up through gaps or behind promontories. 
In glen and vale the colour of cane fields shines like a 
pooling of fluid bronze, as if the luminous essence of 
the hill tints had been dripping down and vinings 
there. 
Another hour ; and Martinique looms elutids us. 
At first it appears all gray, a vapory gray ; thes it 
becomes bluish gray ; then all green. 
It is another of the beautiful volcanic ri 
The semicircular sweep, of:the harbour, dominated 
by the eternally. veiled summit of the Montague 
Pelée.(misnamed, since it is green to the very 
clouds), from which the land slopes down’on either 
hand to the sea by gigantic undulations, is one.of 
the fairest sights that human eye can gaze upon. 
The city of St. Pierre, on the edge of the land, looks: 
as if it had slided down the hill behind it, so strangely 
do the streets come tumbling to the port in cascades. 
of masonry,—with a red billowing of tiled roofs over 
all, and enormous palms poking up through, it,— 
higher, even than the creamy white twin towers of 
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its cathedral. 

We anchor in limpid blue water; the cannon- 
shot is answered by a prolonged thunder-clapping of 
mountain-echos. 

We are ashore in St. Pierre, the quaintest, 5 
queerest, and the prettiest withal, among West 
Indian cities: all stone-built and stone-flagged, with . 
very narrow streets, wooden or zinc awning, and 
peaked roofs of red tile, pierced by gabled dormers. 
Most of the buildings are painted in a clear yellow 10 
tone, which contrasts delightfully with the burning 
blue ribbon of tropical sky above: and no street is 
absolutely level; nearly all of them climb hills, 
descend into hollows, curve, twist, describe sudden 
angles. There is everywhere a loud murmur of 15 
running water, — pouring through the deep gutters 
contrived between the paved thoroughfare and the 
absurd little sidewalks, varying in width from one 
to three feet. The architecture is quite old: it is 
seventeenth century, probably; and it reminds one 20 
a great deal of that characterizing the antiquated 
French quarter of New Orleans. 

So steep are the streets descending to the 
harbour,—by flights of old mossy stone steps,—that 
looking down them to the azure water you have the 25 
sensation of gazing from a cliff From certain 
openings in the main street—the Rue Victor Hugo 
—you can get something like a bird’s eye view of 
the harbour with its shipping. The roofs of the 
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street below are under your feet, and other streets 
are rising behind you to meet the mountain roads. 
They climb at a very steep angle, occasionally 
breaking into stairs of lava rock, all grass-tufted and 
moss-lined. 

The town has an aspect of great solidity: it is a 
creation of crag—looks almost as if it had been hewn 
out of one mountain fragment, instead of having been 
constructed stone by stone. Although commonly 
consisting of two stories and an attic only, the 
dwellings have walls three feet in thickness ;—on 
one street, facing the sea, they are even heavier, and 
slope outward like ramparts, so that the perpendicular 
recesses of windows and doors have the appearance 
of being opened between buttresses. It may have 
been partly as a precaution against earthquakes, 
and partly for the sake of coolness, that the early 
colonial architects built thus:—giving the city a 
physiognomy so well worthy of its name,—the name 
of the Saint of the Rock. 

And everywhere rushes mountain water,—cool 
and crystal clear, washing the streets ;—from time 
to time you come to some public fountain flinging a 
silvery column to the sun, or showering bright 
spray over a group of black bronze tritons or bronze 
swans. 

Picturesqueness and colour: these are the 
particular and the unrivalled charms of St. Piérre. 
As you pursue the Grande Rue, or Rue Victor 
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Hugo, youw.bécome more and more enchanted by 
the contrast of the yellow-glowing walls to right 


and left with the jagged strip of:gentian-blue sky’ 


overhead. Looking towards. the water through the 
openings from the Grande Rue, you will notice that 
the sea-line ‘cuts across:the blue -space just at the 
level of the upper story of the house on the lower 
street-corner. Sometimes, a hundred feet below, 
you see a ship resting in the azure aperture,—seem- 
ingly suspended there in-sky-colour, floating in blue 


light. And everywhere and always, . through. 


sunshine or shadow, comes to you the scent of the 
city,—a compound odour suggesting the inter- 
mingling of sugar and garlic in those strange tropical 
dishes which Creoles love. 


XII 


A population fantastic, astonishing,—a popula- 
tion of the Arabian Nights. It is many-coloured ; 
but the general dominant tint is yellow, like that. oi 
the town itself. ; 

Straight as palms. and supple and tall, these 
coloured women and men impress one powerfully by 
their dignified carriage and easy elegance of move- 
ment. They walk without swinging of the should- 


ers;—the perfectly set torso seems to remain: 


rigid; yet. the step isa long full stride, and the 
whole weight is springingly poised on the very tip of 
the bare foot... All, or nearly all, are without shoes: 
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the treading of many naked feet over the heated 
pavement makes a continuous whispering sound. 


XIII 


Following the Rue Victor Hugo in the direc- 
tion of the Fort, you descend through some tortuous 
narrow streets into the principal market. 

In the middle of the paved square are lying 
boats filled with fish, which have been carried up 
from the water upon men’s shoulders,—or, if very 
heavy, conveyed on rollers. Such fish !—blue, rosy, 
green, lilac, scarlet, gold: no spectral tints these, 
but luminous and strong like fire. Here also you see 
heaps of long thin fish looking like piled bars of 
silver,—absolutely dazzling,—of almost equal thick- 
ness from head to tail;—near by are heaps of flat 
pink creatures ;—beyond these, again, a mass of 
azure backs and golden bellies. As the sun gets 
higher, banana or balisier leaves are laid over the 
fish. . 

Even more puzzling, perhaps, are the astonish- 
ing varieties of green, yellow, and parti-coloured 
vegetables,—and fruits of all hues and forms,—out 
of which display you retain only a confused general 
memory of sweet smells and luscious col.urs. But 
there are some oddities which impress the recollec- 
tion in a particular way. One is a great cylindrical 
ivory-coloured thing-—-shaped like an elephant’s 
tusk, except that it is not curved; this is the head of 
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the cabbage-palm, or palmiste,—the brain of one of 
the noblest trees in tropics, which must be totally 
destroyed to obtain it. Raw or cooked, it is eaten 
in a great variety of ways,—in salads, stews, fritters, 
or akras. Soon after this compact cylinder of young 
germinating leaves has been removed, large worms 
begin to appear in the hollow of the dead tree,—the 
vers-palmiste. You may see these for sale in the 
market, crawling about in bowls or cans: they are 
said, when fried alive, to taste like almonds, and are 
esteemed as a great luxury. 

Then you begin to look about you at the faces 
of the black, brown, and yellow people which are 
watching you curiously from beneath their Madras 
turbans, or from under the shade of mushroom 
shaped hats as large as umbrellas. And as you 
observe the bare backs, bare shoulders, bare legs 
and arms and feet, you will find that colours of flesh 
are even more varied and surprising than the colours 
of fruit. 

All this population is vigorous, graceful, 
healthy : all you see passing by are well made— 
there are no sickly faces, no scrawny limbs, 
“Frugal diet is the cause of this physical condition,” 
a young French professor assures me; “all these 
men,” he says, “live upon salt codfish and fruit.” 
But frugal living alone could never produce such 
symmetry and saliency of muscles: race-crossing, 
climate, perpetual exercise, healthy labour—many 
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conditions must have combined to cause it. Also it 
is certain that this tropical sun has a tendency to 
dissolve spare flesh, to melt away all superfluous 
tissue, leaving the muscular fibre dense and solid as 
mahogany. 


xIV 


Everywhere crosses, little shrines, way-side 
chapels, statues of saints. You will see crucifixes 
and. statuettes even in the forks or hollows of trees 
shadowing the high-roads. As you ascend these 
towards the interior you will see, every mile or half- 
mile, some chapel or a cross erected upon a pedestal 
of masonry, or some little niche contrived in a wall, 
closed by a wire grating, through which the image 
of a Christ or a Madonna is visible. Lamps are 
kept burning all night before these figures. But the 
village of Morne Rouge—some two thousand feet 
above the sea and about an hour’s drive from St. 
Pierre—is chiefly remarkable for such displays: it is 
a place of pilgrimage as well as a health resort. 
Above the village, upon the steep slope of a higher 
morne, one may note a singular succession of little 
edifices ascending to the summit,—fourteen little 
tabanacles, each containing a relievo representing 
some incident of Christ’s Passion. This is called Le 
Calvaire: it requires more than a feeble piety to 
perform the religious exercise of climbing the height, 
and saying a prayer before each little shrine on the 
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way. From the porch of the crowning structure the 
village of Morne Rouge appears so far below that it 
makes one almost dizzy to look at it ; but even for 
the profane one ascent is well worth making for the 
sake of the beautiful view. 6 


XV 


You have only to follow the high-road leading 
out of St. Pierre by way of the Savane du Fort to 
find yourself, after twenty minutes’ walk, in front of 
the Morne Parnasse, and before the verge of a high 16 
wood,—remnant of the enormous growth once cover- 
ing all the island. What a tropical forest is, as seen 
from without, you will then begin to feel, with a sort 
of awe, while you watch that beautiful upclimbing of 
green shapes to the height of perhaps a thousand 15 
feet overhead. It presents one seemingly solid 
surface of vivid colour,—rugose like a cliff. You do 
not readily distinguish whole trees in the mass ;— 
you only perceive suggestions, dreams of trees, 
Doresqueries. Shapes that seem to be staggering 20 
under weight of creepers rise a hundred feet above 

‘you ;—others, equally huge, are towering above 
these ;—and still higher, a legion of monstrosities are 
nodding, bending, tossing up green arms, pushing out 
great knees, projecting curves as of backs and shoul- 25 
ders, intertwining mockeries of limbs. No distinct 
head appears except where some palm pushes up its 
crest in the general fight for the sun, All else looks 
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as if under a veil,—hidden and half smothered by 
heavy drooping things. Blazing green vines cover 
every branch and stem ;—they form draperies and 
tapestries and curtains and motionless cascades— 
pouring down over all projections like a thick silent 
flood : an amazing inundation of parasitic life. 


XVI 
If it is possible for a West Indian forest to be 
described at all, it could not be described more 
powerfully than it has been by Dr. E. Rufz, of 
Martinique, from one of whose works I venture to 
translate the following remarkable pages : 


“ The sea, the sea alone, because it is the most 
colossal of earthly spectacles,—only the sea can 
afford us any term of comparison for the attempt to 
describe a grand-dois ;—but even then one must 
imagine the sea on a day of storm, suddenly im- 
mobilized in the expression of its mightiest fury. 
For the summits of these vast woods repeat all the 
inequalities of the land they cover; and_ these 
inequalities are mountains from 4,200 to 4,800 feet 
in height, and valleys of corresponding profundity. 
All this is hidden, blended together, smoothed over 
by verdure, in soft and enormous undulations,—in 
immense billowings of foliage. 

‘‘ When your eyes grow weary—if it indeed be 
possible for them to weary—of contemplating the 
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exterior of these tremendous woods, try to penetrate 
into their interior. What an inextricable chase it is! 
The sands of the sea are not more closely pressed 
together than the trees are here: some straight, 
some curved, some upright, some toppling,—fallen, 
or leaning against another, or heaped high upon 
each other. Climbing lianas, which cross from one 
tree to the other, like ropes passing from mast to 
mast, help to fill up all the gaps in this treillage ; 
and parasites—not timid parasites like ivy or like 
moss, but parasites which are trees self-grafted upon 
trees—dominate the primitive trunks, overwhelm 
them, usurp the place of their foliage, and fall back 


to the ground, forming factitious weeping-willows.. 


You do not find here, as in the great forests of the 
North, the eternal monotony of birch and fir: this 
is the kingdom of infinite variety ;—species the most 
diverse elbow each other, interlace, strangle and 
devour each other: all ranks and orders are con- 
founded, as ina human mob. The soft and tender 
balisier opens its parasol of leaves beside the 
gommuer, which is the cedar of the colonies ;—you 
see the courbaril, the mahogany, the iron-wood . . 

but as well enumerate by name all the soldiers of an 
army! Our oak, the balata, forces the palm to 
lengthen itself prodigiously in order to get a few thin 
beams of sunlight ; for it is as difficult here for the 
poor trees to obtain one glance from this King of the 
world, as for us, subjects of a monarchy, to obtain 
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one look from our monarch. As for the soil, it is 
needless to think of looking at it: it lies as far below 
us probably as the bottom of the sea ;—it disappeared, 
ever so long ago, under the heaping of débris, 
—under a sort of manure that has been accumulating 
there since the creation: you sink into it as into 
slime ; you walk upon petrefied trunks, in a dust that 
has no name! Here indeed it is that one can get 
some comprehension of what vegetable antiquity 
signifies ;—a lurid light (lurida lux), greenish, as 
wan at noon as the light of the moon at midnight, 
confuses forms and lends them a vague and fantastic 
aspect ; a mephitic humidity exhales from all parts ; 
an odor of death prevails ; and a calm which is not 
silence (for the ear fancies it can hear the great 
movement of composition and of decomposition 
perpetually going on) tends to inspire you with that 
old mysterious horror which the ancients felt in the 
primitive forests of Germany and of Gaul: 

‘ Arboribus suns horror inest. 


>> 


XVII 


But the sense of awe inspired by a tropic forest 
is certainly greater than the mystic fear which any 
wooded wilderness of the North could ever have 
‘ created. The brilliancy of colours that seem almost 
preternatural ; the vastness of the ocean of frondage, 
and the violet blackness of rare gaps, revealing its 
inconceived profundity ; and the million mysterious 
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sounds which make up its perpetual murmur~ 
compel the idea of a creative force that almost 
terrifies. Man feels here like an insect,—fears like 
an insect-on the alert for merciless enemies ; and the 
fear is not unfounded. To enter these green abysses 
without a guide were folly: even with the best of 
guides there is peril. Nature is dangerous here: 
the power that builds are also the powers that 
putrefy ; “here life and death are perpetually inter- 
changing office in the never-ceasing transformation 
of forces,—melting down and reshaping living 
substance simultaneously within the same vast 
crucible. There are trees distilling venom, there are 
plants that have fangs, there are perfumes that affect 
the brain, there are cold green creepers whose touch 
blisters flesh like fire; while in all the recesses and 
the shadows is a swarming of unfamilar life, beautiful 
or hideous,— insect, reptile, bird,—interwaring, de- 
vouring, preying. But the great peril of the forest 
—the danger which deters even the naturalist—is 
the presence of the terrible fer-de-lance (trigono- 
cephalus lacceolatus),—deadliest of the Occidental 
thanatophidia, and probably one of the deadliest 
serpents of the known world. 

There are no less than eight varieties of it, the 
most common being the dark gray, speckled with 
black—precisely the colour that enables the creature 
to hide itself among the protruding roots of the 
trees, by simply coiling about them, and concealing 
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its triangular head. Sometimes the snake is a clear. 
bright yellow: then it is difficult to distinguish it 
from the bunch of bananas among which it conceals 
itself. Or the creature may be a dark yellow,—or a 
yellowish brown—or dead black with a yellow 
belly : all hues of tropical forest-mould, of old bark, 
of decomposing trees. The iris of the eye is orange, 
—with red flashes: it glows at night like burning 
charcoal. 

And the fer-de-lance reigns absolute king over 
the mountains and the ravines; he is lord of the 
forest and the solitudes by day, and by night he 
extends his dominion over the public roads, the 
familiar paths, the parks, the pleasure resorts, 
People must remain at home after dark, unless they 
dwell in the city itself: if you happen to be out 
visiting after sun-set, only a mile from town, your 
friends will caution you anxiously not to follow the 
boulevard as you go back, and to keep as closely as 
possible to the very centre of the path. Even in the 
brightest noon you cannot venture to enter the 
woods without an experienced escort; you cannot 
trust your eyes to detect danger: at any moment a 
seeming branch, a knot of lianas, a pink or gray 
root, a clump of pendent yellow fruit, may suddenly 
take life, writhe, stretch, spring, strike. Then you 
will need aid indeed, and most quickly; for within 
the span of a few heart-beats the wounded flesh 
chills, tumefies, softens. Soon it changes color, and 
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begins to spot violaceously; while an icy coldness 
creeps through all the blood. Ifthe physician arrives 
in time, and no vein has been pierced, there is hope. 
Even when life is saved the danger is not over. 
Necrosis of the tissue is likely to set in. The human 
victim moulders as the trees moulder,—crumbles 
and dissolves as crumbles the subtance of the dead 
palms and balatas: the Death-of-the-Woods is upon 
him. 


XVII 


One leaves Martinique.with regret, even after so 
brief a stay. We steam directly for Barbadoes ;— 
the vessel will touch at the intervening islands only 
on her homeward route. 

| At early morning a long low land appears on 
the horizon. That is Barbadoes,—a level burning 
coral coast,—a streak of green, white-edged, on the 
verge of the sea. 

As we approach the harbour an overhanging 
black cloud suddenly bursts down in illuminated rain, 
—through which the shapes of moored ships seem 
magnified as through a golden fog. It ceases as 
suddenly as it. began; the cloud vanishes utterly ; 
and the azure is revealed unflecked, dazzling, 
wondrous. It is a sight worth the whole journey,— 
the splendour of this noon sky at Barbadoes ;—the 
horizon glow is almost blinding, the sea-line sharp 
‘asa razor-edge; and motionless upon the saphire 
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water nearly a hundred ships lie,—masts, spears, 
booms, cordage, cutting against the amazing magni- 
ficence of blue. 

The city of Bridgetown disappoints the stranger 
who expects to find any exotic features of architecture 
or custom. Its principal streets give you the im- 
pression of walking through an English town,—not 
an old-time town, but a new one, plain almost to 
commonplaceness, in spite of Nelson’s monument. 
The manners, the costumes, the style of living, the 
system of business are thoroughly English ;—the 
population lacks visible originality; and its extra- 
ordinary activity, so oddly at variance with the 
quiet indolence of other West Indian peoples, seems 
almost unnatural. Pressure of numbers has largely 
contributed to this characteristic; but Barbadoes 
would be in any event, by reason of position alone, 
a busy colony. As the most windward of the West 
Indies it has naturally become not only the chief 
port, but also the chief emporium of the Antilles. 
It has railroads, telephones, street-cars, fire and life 
insurance companies, good hotels, libraries and 
reading-rooms, and excellent public schools. 

The fact which seems most curious to the 
stranger is that most of this business activity is 
represented by black men. Black regiments 
march through the street to the sound of English 
music; black police, in white helmets and white 
duck uniforms, maintain order; black postmen 
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distribute the mails ; black cabmen wait for customers 
at a shilling an hour. It is by no means an attrac- 
tive population, physically,—rather the reverse, and 
frankly brutal as well; but it has immense energy, 
and speaks excellent English. One is almost 
"startled on hearing Barbadian negroes speaking 
English with a strong Old Country accent. Without 
seeing the speaker, you could scarcely believe such 
English uttered by black lips. The purity of Bar- 
badian English is partly due, no doubt, to the fact 
that, unlike most of the other islands, Barbadoes 
has always remained in the possession of Great 
Britain. . 


XIX 


Night : steaming for British Guiana ;—we shall 
touch at no port before reaching Demerara. A 
strong warm gale, that compels the taking in of 
every awning and wind-sail. Driving tepid rain; 
and an intense darkness, broken only by the 
phosphorescence of the sea, which to-night displays 
extraordinary radiance. 

There are warm gales and heavy rains each 
night,—it is the hurricane season;—and it seems 
these become more violent the farther south we sail. 
But we are nearing those equinoctial regions where 
the calm of nature is never disturbed by storms, 

Morning: still steaming, south, through a vast 
blue day. There are no clouds; and the splendour 
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endures until sunset. 

Then another night, very luminous and calm. 
The Southern constellations burn whitely. We are 
nearing the great shallows of the South American 
coast. 


xXx 


It is the morning of the third day since we left 
Barbadoes, and for the first time since entering 
tropic waters all things seem changed. The 
atmosphere is heavy with strange mists; and the 
light of an orange-coloured sun, immensely magnified 
by vapours, illuminates a greenish-yellow sea,—foul 
and opaque, as if stagnant. I remember just such a 
sunrise over the Louisiana gulf-coast. 

We are in the shallows, moving yery slowy. 
The line-caster keeps calling, at regular intervals: 
“ Quarter less five, sir!” “ And a half four, sir!” 
There is little variation in his soundings—a quarter 
of a fathom or half a fathom difference. 

A fellow-traveller tells me, as we lean over the 
rail, that this same viscous, glaucous sea washes 
the great penal colony of Cayenne—which he visited. 
When a convict dies there, the corpse, sewn up in a 
sack, is borne to the water, and a great bell tolled. 
Then the still surface is suddenly broken by fins 
innumerable,—black fins of sharks rushing to the 
hideous funeral: they know the Bell! 

As the land draws near, it reveals a beautiful 
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tropical appearance. Thereisa fort. The steamer’s 
whistle is exactly mocked by a queer echo, and the 
cannon-shot once reverberated—only once: there are 
no mountains here to multiply a sound. Vessels 
becalmed everywhere speck the glass-level of the 
sea, like insects sticking upon a mirror. It begins, 
all of a sudden, to rain, torrentially ; and through 
the white ‘storm of falling drops nothing is dis- 
cernible, 


XXI 


At Georgetown, steamers entering the river 
can lie close to the wharf j——-We can enter the 
Government warehouses without getting wet. In 
fifteen minutes the shower ceases ; and we leave the 
warehouses to find ourselves in a broad, palm- 
bordered street illuminated by the most prodigious 
day that yet shone upon our voyage. 

The brightest summer-day in the. North is a 
gloaming tothis. Men walk only under umbrellas, 
or with their eyes down; and the pavements, already 
dry, flares almost unbearably, 

Georgetown has an exotic aspect peculiar to 
itself,—different from that of any West Indian city 
we have seen ; and this is chiefly due to the presence 
of palm-trees. For the edifice, the plan, the general 
idea of the town, are modern. The. men who 
devised these large cool halls, these admirably 
ventilated rooms, these latticed windows opening to 
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the ceiling, may have lived in India; but the phy- 
Siognomy of the town also reveals a fine sense of 
beauty in the designers: all that is strange and 
beautiful in the vegetation of the tropics has had a 
place contrived for it, a home prepared for it. Each 
dwelling has its garden; each garden blazes with 
singular and lovely colour; but everywhere and 
always tower the palms. There are colonnades of 
palms, clumps of palms, groves of palms—sago and 
cabbage and cocoa and fan palms. You can see 
that the palm is cherished here, is loved for its 
beauty, like a woman. Everywhere you find palms, 
in all stages of development, from the first sheaf of 
tender green plumes rising above the soil to the 
wonderful colossus that holds its head a hundred 
feet above the roofs ; palms border the garden walks 
in colonnades ; they are grouped in exquisite poise 
about the basins of fountains; they stand like 
magnificent pillars at either side of gates; they look 
into the highest windows of public buildings and 
hotels, 


XXII 


Hindoos ; coolies; men, women, and children— 
standing, walking, or sitting in the sun, under the 
shadowing of the palms. Men squatting, with hands 
clasped over their black knees, are watching us from 
under their white turbans—very steadily, with a 
slight scowl. All these Indian faces have the same 
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set, stern expression, the same knitting of the brows: 
and the keen gaze is not altogether pleasant. It 
borders upon hostility ; it is the look.of measurement 
—measurement physical and moral. In the mighty 
swarming of India these have learned the full mean- 
ing and force of life’s law as we Occidentals rarely 
learn it. Under the dark fixed frown the eye 
glitters like a serpent’s. 

Nearly all wear the same Indian dress; the 
thickly folded turban, usually white, white’ drawers 
reaching but half-way down the thigh, leaving the 
knees and the legs bare, and white jacket. Those 
you see with heavy black beards are probably 
Mussulmans: I am told they have their mosques 
here, and that the muezzin’s call to prayer is chanted 
three times daily on many plantations. Others 
shave, but the Mohamedans allow all the beard to 
grow. 

Very comely some of the women are in their 
close-clinging soft brief robes and tantalizing veils— 
a coustume leaving shoulders, arms, and ankles bare. 
The dark arm is always tapered and rounded ; the 
silver-circled ankle always elegantly knit to the light 
straight foot. Many slim girls, whether standing or 


walking or in repose, offer remarkable studies of 25 


grace ; their attitude when erect always suggests 
lightness and suppleness, like the poise of a dancer, 

A. coolie mother passes, carrying at her hip 
a pretty naked baby. It has exquisite delicacy of 
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limbs: its tiny ankles are circled by thin bright 
silver rings; it looks like a little bronze statuette, a 
statuette of Kama, the Indian Eros. The mother’s 
arms are covered from elbow to wrist with silver 
bracelets,—:ome flat and decorated ; others coarse, 
round, smooth, with ends hammered into the form 
of viperheads. She has large flowers of gold in her 
ears, a small gold flower in her very delicate little 
nose. This nose ornament does not seem absurd ; 
on these dark skins the effect is almost as pleasing 
as it is bizarre. This jewellery is pure metal ;—it is 
thus the coolies carry their savings,—melting down 
silver or gold coin, and recasting it into bracelets, 
ear-rings, and nose ornaments, 

Evening is brief; all this time the days have 
been growing shorter: it will be black at 6 p.m. 
One does not regret it ;—the glory of such a tropical 
day as this is almost too much to endure for twelve 
hours. The sun is already low, and yellow with a 
tinge of orange: as he falls between the palms his 
stare colours the world with a strange hue—such a 
phantasmal light as might be given by a nearly burnt 
out sun. The air is full of unfamiliar odours. We 
pass a flamecoloured bush; and an extraordinary 
perfume—strange, rich, sweet—envelops us like a 
caress : the soul of a red jasmine. 

Instantly the world becomes indigo. The air 
grows humid, weighty with vapour ; frogs commence 
to make a queer bubbling noise ; and some unkonwn 
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creature begins in the trees a singular music, not 
trilling, like the note of our cricket, but one conti- 
nuous shrill tone, high, keen, as of a thin jet of steam 
leaking through a valve. Strong vegetal scents, 
aromatic and novel, rise up. Under the trees of our 
hotel I hear a continuons dripping sound ; the drops 
fall heavily, like bodies of clumsy insects. But it is 
not dew, nor insects ; it is a thick, transparent jelly 
—a fleshy liquor that falls in immense drops. The 
night grows chill with dews, with vegetal breath ; 
and we sleep with windows nearly closed. 


XXIII 


Another sunset like the conflagration of a world, 
as we steam away from Guiana ;—another unclouded 
night; and morning brings back to us that bright 
blue in the sea-water which we missed for the first 
time on our approach to the main-land. There is a 
long swell all day, and tepid winds. But towards 
evening the water once more shifts its hue—takes 
olive tint—the mighty flood of the Orinoco is near. 

Over the rim of the sea rise shapes faint pink, 
faint gray. We are nearing Trinidad. 

It first takes definite form as a prolonged, undu- 
lating, pale gray mountain chain,—the outline of a 
sierra. Approaching nearer, we discern other hill 
summits rounding up and shouldering away behind 
the chain itself. Then the nearest heights begin to 
turn faint green—very slowly. Right before the 
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outermost spur of cliff, fantastic shapes of rock are 
rising sheer from the water. Between them the sea 
leaps and whitens. 

And we begin to steam along a magnificent 
tropical coast,—before a billowing of hills wrapped 
in forest from sea to summit,—astonishing forest, 
dense, sombre, impervious to sun—every gap a 
blackness as of ink. Giant palms here and there 
overtop the denser foliage ; and queer monster trees 
rise above the forest-level against the blue,—spread- 
ing out huge flat crests from which masses of lianas 
stream down. This forest-front has the apparent 
solidity of a wall, and forty-five miles of it undulate 
uninterruptedly by us. But the secrets of these 
woods have not been unexplored ;—one of the no- 
blest writers of our time has so beautifully and fully 
written of them as to leave little for any one else to 
say. He who knows Charles Kingsley’s “At Last”’ 
probably knows the woods of Trinida tar better than 
many who pass them daily. 

Even as observed from the steamer’s deck, the 
mountains and forests of Trinidad have an aspect 
very different from those of the other Antilles. The 
heights are less lofty. The land itself is a totally 
different formation,—anciently being a portion of the 
continent; and its flora and fauna are of South 
America. 

There comes a great cool whiff of wind,— 
another and another ;—then a mighty breath begins 
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to blow steadily upon us,—the breath of the 
Orinoco. 

It grows dark before we pass through the Ape’s 
Mouth, to anchor in one of the calmest harbours in 
the world,—never disturbed by hurricanes. Over 
unruffled water the lights of Port-of-Spain shoot 
long still yellow beams. The night grows chill ;— 
the air is made frigid by the breath of the enormous 
river and the vapours of the great woods. 


XXIV 


Sunrise; a morning of supernatural beauty,— 
the sky of a fairy-tale,—the sea o: a love-poem. 

Under a heaven of exquisitely tender blue, the 
whole smooth sea has a perfect luminous dove- 
colour,—the horizon being filled to a great height 
with greenish-golden haze,—a mist of unspeakably 
sweet tint, a hue that, imitated in any aquarelle, 
_ would be cried out against as an impossibility. 
Then as the sun rises higher, green masses 
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begin to glimmer among the grays; the outlines of 20 


the forest summits commence to define themselves 
through the vapory light. 

And at last, through the fading vapor, dew- 
glittering redtiled roofs reveal themselves: the city 
is unveiled—a city full of colour, somewhat quaint, 
somewhat Spanish-looking—a little like St. Pierre, a 
little like New Orleans in the old quarter; every- 
where fine tall palms, 
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XXV 

Ashore, through a black swarming and a great 
hum of creole chatter. Warm yellow narrow streets 
under a burning blue day ;—a confused impression 
of long vistas, of low pretty houses and cottages,— 
and avenues of shade-trees,—and low garden-walls 
overtopped by waving banana leaves and fronds of 
palms. A general sensation of drowsy warmth and 
vast light and exotic vegetation. The bright 
costumes of the French colonies are not visible here: 
there is nothing like them in any of the English 
islands. Nevertheless, this wonderful Trinidad is as 
unique ethnologically as it is otherwise remarkable 
among all the other Antilles. It has three distinct 
creole populations,—English, Spanish, and French,— 
besides its German and Madeiran settlers. There are 
fifty thousand Hindoo coolies, and a numerous body 
of Chinese. Still this extraordinary diversity of race 
elements does not make itself at once apparent to 
the stranger. Your first impression, as you pass 
through the black crowd upon the wharf, is that of 
being among a population as nearly African as that 
of Barbadoes; and indeed the black element 
dominates to such an extent that upon the streets 
white faces look strange by contrast. When a 
white face does appear, it is usually under the 
shadow of an Indian helmet, and heavily bearded, 
and austere: the physiognomy of one used to com- 
mand. Against the fantastic ethnic background of 
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all this colonial life, this strong, bearded English 
visage takes something of heroic relief ;—one feels, 
in a totally novel way, the dignity of a white skin. 

I hire a carriage to take me to the nearest 
coolie village ;—a delightful drive. 

Outside the Indian goldsmith’s cabin, palm 
shadows are crawling slowly to and fro in the white 
glare. A minute of waiting in the hot silence ;—then, 
noiselessly as a phantom, the nude-limbed smith 
enters by a rear door,—squats down on his little 
mat beside his little anvil,—and turns towards me, 
inquiringly, a face half veiled by a black beard. 

Almost immediately a young Hindoo woman 
enters. The smith mutters something to her in his 
Indian tongue. She rises, and seating herself on the 
bench beside me, holds out one beautiful brown arm 
to me that I may choose a ring. 

The arm is much worthy of attention than the 
rings: it has the tint, the smoothness, the symmetry, 
of a fine statuary’s work in metal. I choose the 
outer one, a round ring with terminations shaped 
like viper heads. 

Then I agk for children’s bracelets; and the 
young mother brings in Her own baby girl. She 
has extraordinary eyes;—the mother’s’ eyes 
magnified. I bargain for the single pair of thin 
rings on her little wrists ;—while the smith is taking 
them off, the child keeps her wonderful gaze fixed 
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of the eye is the size of the iris than the size of the 
ball. These eyes are not soft like the mother’s, after 
all; they are ungentle, beautiful as they are; they 
have the dark and splendid flame of the eyes ofa 
great bird—a bird of prey. 

She will grow up, this little maid, into a slender, 
graceful woman, very beautiful, no doubt, perhaps a 
little dangerous. She will marry, of course: pro- 
bably she is betrothed even now, according to Indian 
custom,—pledged to some brown boy, the son of a 
friend. It will not be so many years before the day 
of their noisy wedding: girls shoot up under this 
sun with as swift a growth as those broad-leaved 
beautiful shapes which fill the open door-way with 
quivering emerald. And she will know the witch- 
craft of those eyes, will feel the temptation to use 
them,—perhaps to smile one of those smiles which 
have power over life and death. 

And then the old coolie story! One day, in 
the yellowing cane fields, among the swarm of 
veiled and turbaned workers, a word is overheard, a 
side glance intercepted ;—there is the swirling flash 
of a cutlass blade; a shrieking gathering of women 


about a headless corpse in the sun; and passing 


cityward, between armed and helmeted men, the 
vision of an Indian prisoner, blood-crimsoned, walk- 
ing very steadily, very erect, with the solemnity ofa 
judge, the dry bright gaze of an idol. 
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-XXVI 

We steam very slowly into the harbour of St. 
George, Grenada, in dead silence. No cannon- 
signal allowed here. 

What a quaint, dawd#ng, sleepy place it is! 
: All these narrow streets are falling into ruin; every- 
where the same green stains upon the walls, as of 
slime left by a flood; everywhere disjointed brick- 
work, crumbling roofs, pungent odours of mould. 
Yet this Spanish architecture was built to endure ; 
those walls were constructed with the solidity of 
fortress:-work; the very stairs are stone; the 
balustrades and the railings were made of good 
wrought-iron. Ina Northern climate such edifices 


would resist the wear and tear of five hundred vears. * 


But here the powers of disintegration are extraordi- 
nary, and the very air would seem to have the 
devouring force of an acid. All surfaces and angles 
are yielding to the attacks of time, weather, and 
microscopic organisms ; paint peels, stucco falls, tiles 
tumble, stones slip out of place, and in every chink 
tiny green things nestle, propagating themselves 
through the jointures and dislocating the masonry. 

: Yet Grenada, despite the dilapidation of her 
capital and the seeming desolation of its evirons, is 
not least prosperous of the Antilles. Other islands 
have been less fortunate: the era ot depression has 
almost passed for Grenada; through the rapid 
development of her secondary cultures—coffee and 
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cocoa—she hopes with good reason to repair some 
of the vast losses involved by the decay of the sugar 
industry. 

In the mixed English and creole speech of the 


5 black population one can discern evidence of a 
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linguistic transition. The original French patois is 
being rapidly forgotten or transformed irrecognizably. 

Now, in almost every island the negro idiom is 
different. So often have some of the Antiles changed 
owners, moreover, that in them the negro has never 
been able to form a true patois. He had scarcely ac- 
quired some idea of the language of his first masters, 
when other rulers and another tongue were thrust 
upon him,—and this may have occurred three or 
four times! The result is a totally incoherent 
agglomeration of speech-forms, a daragouin fantastic 
and unintelligible beyond the power of any one to 
imagine who has not heard it. 


XXVII 


A beautiful fantastic shape floats to us through 
the morning light ;—Saint Lucia. Most strangely 
formed of all this volcanic family ;—everwhere 
mountainings sharp as broken crmstals. Far off the 
Pitons—twin peaks of the high coast—show softer 
contours, like two black breasts pointing against the 
sky. 

As we enter the harbour of Castries, the lines 
of the land seem no less exquisitely odd, in spite of 
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their rich verdure, than when viewed afar off ;—they 
have a particular pitch of angle. 

Castries, drowsing under palm leaves at the 
edge of its curving harbor,—perhaps an ancient 
crater,—seems more of a village than a town: streets 
of low cottages and little tropic gardens. It has a 
handsome half-breed population: the old French 
colonial manners have been less changed here by 
English influence than in St. Kitt’s and elsewhere ; 
the creole patozs is still spoken, the costumes have 
changed. 

We remain but half an hour at Castries; then 
steam along the coast to take in freight at 
another port. Always the same delicious colour 
effects as we proceed, with new and surprising 
visions of hills. The general impression of the 
whole landscape i is one of motion suddenly petrified, 
of an earthquake surging and _ tossing suddenly 
arrested and fixed : a raging of cones and peaks and 
monstrous truncated shapes. We approach the 
Pitons.: . 

Seen afar off, they first appeared twin mamiform 
peaks. Then as they open to our coming, between 
them a sea is revealed—a very lovely curving bay, 
bounded by hollow cliffs of fiery green. At either 
side of the gap the Pitons rise like monster pylones. 
And a charming little settlement, a beautiful sugar- 
plantation, is nestling there between them, on the 
very edge of the bay. 
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We pass the Pitons, and enter another little 
craterine harbour, to cast anchor before the village 
of Choiseul. It lies on a ledge above the beach and 

*under high hills: we land through a surf, running 
5 the boat high up on soft yellowish sand. A delicious 
saline scent of sea-weed. 

Evening at La Soufriére : still another semicir- 
cular bay in a hollow of green hills. Glens hold 
bluish shadows. The colour of the heights is very — 

10 tender; but there are long streaks and patches of 
dark green, marking watercourses and very abrupt 
surfaces. From the western side immense shadows 
are pitched brokenly across the valley and over half 
the roofs of the palmy town. There is a little river 

15 flowing down to the bay on the left ; and west of it 
a walled cemetery is visible, out of which one monu- 
mental palm rises to a sublime height: its crest 
still bathes in the sun, above the invading shadow. 
Night approaches; the shade of the hills inundates 

20 all the landscape, rises even over the palm-crest. 
Then, black-towering into the golden glow of sunset, 
the land loses all its colour, all its charm; forms of 
frondage, variations of tint, become invisible. Saint 
Lucia is only a monstrous silhouette ; all its billow- 

25 ing hills, its volcanic bays, its amphitheatrical 
valleys, turn black as ebony. 

And you behold before you a geological dream, 
a vision of the primeval sea: the apparition of the 
land as first brought forth, all peak-tossed and 
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fissured and naked and grim, in the tremendous birth 
of an archipelago. 


XXVIII 


Homeward bound. 


Again the enormous poem of azure and emerald 


unrolls before us, but in order inverse; again is the 
island-Litany of the Saints repeated for us, but now 
backward. All the bright familiar harbours once 
more open to receive us ;—each lovely Shape floats to 
us again, first golden yellow, then vapory gray, then 
ghostly blue, but always sharply radiant at last, 
symmetrically exquisite, as if chiselled out of 
amethyst and emerald and saphire. We review the 
same wondrous wrinkling of volcanic hills, the cities 
that sit in extinct craters, the woods that tower to 
heaven, the peaks perpetually wearing that luminous 
cloud which seems the breathing of each island- 
life,—its vital manifestation. 

Only now do the long succession of exotic and 
unfamiliar impression received begin to group and 
blend, to form homogeneous results,—general ideas 
or convictions. Strongest among these is the belief 
that the white race is diappearing from these islands, 
acquired and held at so vast a cost of blood 
and treasure. Reasons almost beyond enumeration 
have been advanced—economical, climatic, ethnical, 
political—all of which contain truth, yet no single 
one of which can wholly explain the fact. Already 
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the white west Indian populations are diminishing at 
arate that almost staggers credibility. In the island 
paradise of Martinique in 1848 there were 12,000 
whites ; now, against more than 160,000 blacks and 
half-breeds, there are perhaps 5,000 whites left to 
maintain the ethnic struggle, and the number of 
these latter is annually growing less. Many of the 
British islands have been almost deserted by their 
former cultivators: St. Vincent is becoming deso- 
late: Tobagoisaruin: St. Martin lies half aban- 
doned ; St. Christopher is crumbling ; Grenada has 
lost more than half her whites; St. Thomas, once 
the most prosperous, the most active, the most 
cosmopolitan of West Indian ports, is in full de- 
5 cadence. And while the white element is disappear- 
_ing, the dark races are multiplying as never before ; 
—the increase of the negro and half-breeds popula~- 
tions has been everywhere one of the startling results 
of emancipation. The general belief among the 
creole whites of the Lesser Antilles would seem ‘to 
confirm the old prediction that the slave races of the 
past must become the masters of the future. Here 
and there the struggle may be greatly prolonged, 
but everywhere the ultimate result must be the same, 
unless the present conditions of commerce and 
production becomes marvellously changed, The 
exterminated Indian peoples of the Antilles have 
already been replaced by populations equally fitted 
to cope with the forces‘of the nature about them,— 
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that splendid and terrible Nature of the tropics 
which consumes the energies of the races of the 
North, which devours all that has been accomplished 
by their heroism or their crimes,—effacing their 
cities, rejecting their civilisation. To those peoples 
physiologically in harmony with this Nature belong 
all the chances of victory in the contest—already 
begun—for racial supremacy. 

But with the disappearance of the white popula- 
tions the ethnical problem would Be still unsettled. 
Between the black and mixed peoples prevail hatreds 
more enduring and more intense than any race 
prejudices between whites and freedmen in the past ; 
—a new struggles for supremacy could not fail to 
begin, with the perpetual augmentation of numbers, 
the ever-increasing competition for existence. And 
the true black element, more numerically powerful, 
more fertile, more cunning, better adapted to pyro- 
genic climate and tropical environment, would surely 
win. All these mixed races, all these beautiul fruit- 
coloured populations, seem doomed to extinctioh ; the 
future tendency must be to universal blackness, if 
existing conditions continue—perhaps to universal 
savagery. Everywhere the sins of the past have 
borne the same fruit, have furnished the colonies with 
social enigmas that mock the wisdom of legislators, 
Sige dragon-crop of problems that no modern 
political science has yet proved competent to deal 
with. Can it even be hoped that future sociologists 
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will be able to answer them, after Nature—who 
never forgives—shall have exacted the utmost 


possible retribution for all the crimes and follies of 
three hundred years? 
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A WINTER JOURNEY TO JAPAN 
From Harper’s Magazine 
— 1890 — 


Oddly enough Hearn rarely referred to his earlier magazine 
articles, beautiful as they were, in the letters he wrote after 
he came to Japan. Probably his innate modesty as well as 
his high ideal of perfection made him indifferent about them. 
This article, originally published in Harper's Magazine (Noy., 
1890), has now for the first time been included in a book 
recently edited by Mr. Albert Mordell, an enthusiastic collector 
of Hearn’s writings: An American Miscellany. 

It was on May 8th, 1890, according to Mrs. Wetmore’s 
Life, that Hearn left for the East by way of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, his last evening in New York having been 
spent in the company of his dear friend Mr. Ellwood Hendrick. 
Hearn, then, after a week’s railway journey and seventeen 
days’ voyage, must have arrived in Japan on about the end of 
May at the earliest. In Koizumi Yakumo by Mr. Tanabe, 
however, April 13th (Good Friday) is given as the date of 
Hearn’s landing on Yokohama, which would better harmonize 
with the epithet “winter” in the title. It is therefore a 
matter of regret that throughout this article no dates are men- 
tioned of Hearn’s movements during the course of travel, 
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I 


“Want a sleigh, sir?” 

My first impressions of Montreal began with 
the audition of this question—pronounced in a strong 
Old-Country accent,—as I step from the railroad 
depot, not upon Canadian soil, but on Canadian ice. 
Ice, many inches thick, sheets the pavements; and 
lines of sleighs, instead of hacks, wait before the 
station for passengers. No wheeled vehicles are 
visible,—except one hotel omnibus: only sleighs are 
passing. They have for me quite an unfamiliar 
picturesqueness. The driver’s seat is fantastically 
high; and from behind it hangs down a great 
blancket or buffalo-robe, broad as the vehicle itself. 
It serves for a screen to keep the wind from blowing 
in one’s face: above it only the driver’s cap of fur 
and the back of his head are to be perceived by 
looking up... . 

It is quite cold, but beautifully clear: a pale 
blue sky arches cloudlessly overhead ;—and gray 
Montreal lies angled very sharply in the keen air. 
Over the frozen white miles of the St. Lawrence, 
sleighs are moving—so far away that it looks like a 
crawling of beetles; and beyond the further bank, 
where ice cakes make a high white ridge, a line of 
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purplish hills rises into the horizon. The city is very 
solid and very gray—a limestone ‘city largely: 
comfortable, conservative-looking. Nothing that 
strikes the eyes has a foreign aspect—except a few 
old French houses recalling memories of New 
Orleans: the newer and larger buildings awake 
remembrances of New York and Philadelphia in 
their less modern quarters. 

I do not obtain any strong sensation of being 
actually in Canada until I pass by hazard through 
an emigrant car while looking for a “sleeper”, 
the Yokohama, which is to carry me to far-away 
Vancouver. A vague vision of berths through a 
warm lamp-lighted atmosphere, scented with tobacco 
smoke, comes to me as I open the door, together 
with a tumult of strange French speech,—a French 
thickened with gutturals and peculiar nasal tones,— 
very different from the soft speech of Creoles. A 
rough tongue—harshened perhaps by those climate 
influences which make all populations of this Nor- 
thern world rugged and forceful. 

- ++. It is nearly eight thousand miles from 
here to Japan, by this shortest of all Western routes 
to the Orient; and with fair weather, I shall see 
Yokohama in about three weeks. Most of us can 
remember a time,—not so very long ago,—when 
such a journey would have been a journey of many 
weary months. Nevertheless what we now think 
rapid travelling, will certainly within a few years 
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seem very slow. Faster steamers and swifter trains 
will make the circuit of the world in thirty days a 
possible feat within the present generation. Only 
the completion of the Russian trans-Asiatic road to 
Vladivostok is needed to create the possibility. 
Taking London, the world’s commercial capital, for 
a starting-point, the following rates of time predicted 
will be found easily realisable :— 


Days. Hours. 
London to Liverpool, by rail... ... ine. @ 5 
Liverpool to Quebec, by fast steamer Sg? 0 
Quebec to Vancouver, by rail, at 203 miles 
an hour... . 4 0 
Vancouver to Vladivostok, by fast steamer, 
making 18 knots ... ... 10 18 
Viadivostock to St. Petersburg, by rail, a at 
25 miles anhour ... ... «.. HAL 
St. Petersburg to London ... ww. .. -. 2 2 
35 6 


A total of thirty-five days, six hours! But 
these calculations include slow stages of travel. 
Forty miles an hour on the two great transcon- 
tinental roads will reduce the time by more than 
five days; and such time will certainly be made in 
answer to commercial necessities. Already steamers 
swift as the great Atlantic vessels are being 
constructed for the great Pacific run. 

Thus, by mechanical suppression of time, the 
planet is ever being made smaller for us. 

Perhaps, when it shall have begun to seem 
too small, man will turn more readily to the study of 
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that vaster world within himself,—whose deeps are 
yet unsounded and untravelled, whose only horizon 
is the infinite. . . . 

So dreaming, I feel the train rushing through 
the darkness ; the long journey has begun. 


II 


Morning. Heavily snowing out of a heavy 
gray sky. White drifts line the way. Beyond 
them, on either side, is a waste of low growths,— 
young black spruce and dwarf birch—straight as 
lances; the silvery bark of the birch, strongly 
relieved against the sombre spruce, gives their 
leafless shapes the aspect of poles stuck in the snow. 

So bordered the line rises and sinks, by long 
Slow stages, through white valleys, and between 
white hills. From time to time settlements are 
passed : clusters of cottages and stores of unpainted 
pine, yellow against the snow; or perhaps a group 
of log cabins about a log church with a pane steeple. 
Sometimes a far range of wave-shaped mountains 
rises in murky purple masses between the lead- 
colour of the sky and the desolation of the snow- 
wrapped plains, black-streaked with spruce growths. 
Near the track, these low trees appear to have been 
partly burned,—fired perhaps by lightning, or by 
embers from the engine. 

Half the names of stations we have 
already passed are French,—names of saints 
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and angels, alternating with harsh and common- 
place English appellations: Sainte Rose, Saint 
Therése, Saint Augustin, Saint Scholastique, L’ Ange 
Gardien ;—also names that recall Southern Louisi- 
ana,—Point au Chéne, Deux Rivieres, La Chute, 
Sault aux Recollets,—violently contrast with 
“ Thurso,” “Grenville,” ‘ Rockland,” ‘‘ Bucking- 
ham.” 

«... And always as we rush west the black 
spruce-trees gather more thickly along the way ; 
and always the snow heaps higher in the drifts,— 
until night again hides all from sight. 


ul 
Second day. ... A pale blue sky; the sun 


is on the snow. A very pallid sun—but how 


welcome ! 

The spruces muster now very densely on 
either side of the way, throwing unbroken shadow, 
—a beautiful bluish shadow, serrated along its edge, 
—half-way across the track. The snow at their 
feet has an indescribably soft woolly look. ... We 
are nearing the most nothern part of the road. 

For a hundred miles the same solid front of 
spruce to left aid right,—throwing the same bluish 


- shadow on the snow. Sometimes, however, we see 


an opening in this dark front—like a snowy road 


crossing the track to curve out of sight. But it is 


not a road: it is a frozen river, on whose surface 
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the snow has heaped itself up to the very sleepers 
of the bridge by which we pass over it. 

Then a vast frozen lake,—Lake Superior,—all 
its islands ‘and promontories set in snow-covered 
ice ;—above these the brightening sky, which has 
become azure at last. The lake surface disappears 
and reappears many times,—now curtaised from 
sight by new hosts of black spruce, now by drifts, 
or snow-covered embankments. But whenever the 
_view remains open we can see far purplish eleva- 
tions, — promontories beyond Papas age and 
islands beyond islands. 

Several times we pass high cliffs on the norte 
ern side of the track, rising so steeply that no snow 
can cling to them ;—and their faces are vermilion 
red,—flaming against the white of the landscape. 

Then once more the desolation of dwarfed 
trees—spruce, birch, tamarack,—million of leafless 
poles rising from the snow so thickly that looking 
back through them one sees nothing but a solid 
wall shutting out the horizon. Most are branchless 
and leafless ;—fire has passed over them. 

-+.. French names are becoming rarer in 
the nomenclature of stations; but Indian names are 
multiplying—Pogamasing, Metagama, Biscotasing, 
Missanabie. . . . 

All the while it is becoming colder. Ice 
crystals spread, like ghosts of great decorative eat 
designs, over the window-panes. . . . 
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IV 


Morning over an almost unchanged landscape: 
the same mixture of spruce and snow; the same 
white hillocks, white hollows, white drifts. Little 
variation till we reach Winnipeg,—to halt for a 
whole hour in the centre of the continent. 

At Winnipeg it is 25° below zero, with a 
strong wind blowing from the north. Stove-warm- 
ed street cars and sleighs wait for passengers who 
might wish to see this wonderful city of a few years’ 
growth during the halt of our train. But the 
scorching frost deters: we prefer to remain in 
the cozy “ Yokohama”... Men come abroad 
wearing huge fur coats reaching below the knees, 
with enormous collars and cuffs. ... My only 
other memory of Winnipeg is the sensation of 
having felt for a moment what life in the arctic 
regions must be. “J 

-... Then rapid travel again between the 
lines of black spruce. Toward evening the spruce 
begins to thin away ;—before sunset we have left 
it all behind. ... Nothing now but snow; no 
shadows but the shadow of our train, and the 
shadow of the smoke of our engine rolling over the 
snow,—a beautiful lilaceous blue. 


Vv 


Then the Prairies. . 
The world is a bare white disk rounding to the 
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unbroken sky-line: the vision of it gives such a 
sensation of space and light as one might feel on a 
ship’s deck out of sight of land. 

And the longer one gazes, the stronger grows 
the likeness of the impression to that of being at 
sea, and of watching the horizon,—not through the 
window of a sleeping car, but through the port of a 
steamer’s cabin. For all this universe of snow has 
been wrinkled by the wind ;—and the edges of its 
furrowings, catching the sun, flash like foam-breaks - 
—and under all the milky wavelets are wide, long 
undulations like tide swells: the whole seeming to 
billow and flow by the delusion of our motion—but 
in a silent, spectral way. And our train sways 
like a vessel upon some smoothly heaving sea; and 
the rhythmical thunder of its rolling sounds 
strangely like the rumble of a steamer’s propeller ; 
—and the long white-sprinkled track across the 
waste,—but for the gleaming of the rails converging 
to a point,—might seem a wake. 

As the light slants and yellows with 
evening, the vision of a sea becomes realized in 
every detail! For now the spaces between the 
snow waves become filled with those beautiful blue 
shadows peculiar to this winter world, and the 
edges of the crests alone remain gold-white. It zs 
the sea,—the sea as viewed on some summer day 
when tepid breezes barely ruffle the face of it in 
thin low lines,—and “the earth is still by reason of 
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the south wind.” And the snow ridges seem to 
rock as the sea-round appears to sway while one 
sails... . Nothing else to the sky. 

Then twilight and darkness; and we rush on 
over the interminable plains against a roaring wind. 
The train hesitates and shivers betimes in the night 
as if afraid: the force of the wind, sounding like a 
discharge of steam, actually delays us several hours 
behind official time. 


VI 


Another morning ;—the same snowy circles: 
the same sensation of being out of sight of land. 
At immense intervals a farm, a ranch, outlines its 
buildings and fences against sky and snow. You 
wonder about the lives of those who dwell there, 
always ringed in by the naked horizon,—seeing 
always the same round of land level to the edge of © 
heaven.... But this will not endure: for all 
along this great highway to the Orient, the country 
is being rapidly settled; and these solitary farms in | 
a few years more will have grown into villages and 
cities. 

- ..., At one station we see four little snow- 
covered flower-beds close to the track, bordered 
with buffalo horns; and I count the horns. Fifty 
to a bed—two hundred in all: the relics of a herd of 


bison. There is not one buffilo now upon the 


Buffalo Plains: all have been murdered for their 
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hides. Already a buffalo coat is worth $75 ;—in a 
few years more the price will probably rise to $400 
or even $500. The only traces of the extinct race 
are their “ wallows.” Two or three years ago 
these praries were sprinkled thickly for a thousand 
miles with bison skeletons; millions of skulls were 
bleaching along the way. Then séme speculator 
contracted for their purchase and removal for the 
manufacture of fertilizer; and during many weeks 
and months enormous train-loads of buffalo bones 
were sent daily eastward,—hundreds of thousands 
of tons. And now, where there used to graze herds 
so vast that they would take days to pass, only an 
Indian could find even one skull. 

From such a relic, the Indians detach the 
horns, to polish and mount them rudely ; and even 
these polished horns have become rare enough to 
sell on the spot for two dollars a pair. Doubtless 
the man who paved the verges of his flower-beds 
with buffalo horns must have done so with the 
belief that such articles would long continue cheap 
and plenty. 

. . Frequently we pass Indian tents in the 
vicinity of stations. At one place some Indian 
women,—tall, not ill-featured, and looking well in 
their brightly striped blanckets,—board the train to 
try to sell a pair of horns. ... There seems to 
me a strange pathos in this little incident,—the 
spectacle of the survivors of a vanishing race offer- 
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ing for sale as curiosities some relics of their own 
God-given wild cattle, which, for unknown thou- 
sands of years, yielded them: food, warmth, and 
shelter. The wanton destruction of the buffalo was 
the extermination also, of a human race. And I 
have been reading on the train, in some Canadian 
paper, of Indians frenzied by hunger and reduced to 
cannibalism,—eating their own children ! 

.... Then again for hours only sky and 
snow,—with here and there long dark streaks upon 
the snow,—lines bare-swept by the wind. Then 
Indian Zepees at a great distance ; then some prairie- 
chickens ; and the bare places on the plain become 
more frequent and larger. It is evidently growing 
milder ;—the temperature within the train has be- 
come higher by many degrees. The ice crystals 
have disappeared from the window-panes,—leaving 
all clear the view of sunset over the wind-ribbed 
snow. 

Then a succession of long ascents tells us of the 
approach of higher ground. Great expanses of 
yellowish grass pass by ; and as we mount into the 
sunset, the air always becomes warmer instead of 
colder ; for we are entering that region east.of the 
Rockies where the Chinook Winds blow, and ice 
and snow never remain but for a little while, and 
cattle may be left out grazing all the year. 
Found: Savi 

We pause at a station as the sunset glow fades 
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out. And a monster locamotive, summoned to 
our help, comes behind us, and begins to urge us 
forward gently. But as the slope steepens, the 
giant begins to work like a tempest, and hurls us 
up to a height of three thousand feet :—the whole 
ponderous train appears to have no weight before 
the touch of that cyclone of steam and iron. 


VII 


Morning. We are entering the mountain gates 
of the West,—“The Gap,”—between enormous 
peaked and turreted masses, spruce-clad for more 
than half their height. No soft undulations, no 
smooth curves in these huge forms: only a prodigi- 
ous tossing of strata forced up at sharpest angles in 
straight splintering lines,—a shelving and sheeting 
of igneous rock, snow-powdered and grim. Peaks 
above peaks,—slate-gray below, white sprinkled 
above,—appear on either hand, and slowly Pass, as 
with an awful slow gliding -of their own;—and 
bases, receding, take a deep smoky blue. Our 
course is a valley, narrow but level as a prairie 
between the altitudes. And the solemn dark 
spruce, thickly marshalled along the way,—rank 
heightening Doresquely behind rank as they climb, 
tower gigantic here, and begin at last to oppress 
by their funereal aspect, to create fancies of endless 
journeying through a measureless cemetery, 

Unlike anything ever seen before is this first 
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spectacle of the Rockies to me ;—this vision of a 
world shell rifted and wrinkled by infinite forces 
unknown ; — mile-thick jagged fragments of it 
pitched up at all angles. One mountain we pass 


has three jagged summits, with vast cleft between. 


Other peaks before us rise miles above the track ; 
yet we are running now at an elevation of more 
than four thousand feet. 

.... The line becomes steeper, —sweeping 
upward by immense winding; and as we rise, the 
mountains rise always with us while the hours pass, 
grouping closer and closer to our track, till the 
valleys narrow into cafions. And the majesty of 
the spectacle, always growing, strikes the observers 
dumb. None of my fellow-travellers, watching the 
scenery from the platform of the “ Yokohama,” 
exchange a word,—not even two young people 
evidently on their wedding journey, who at other 
times maintain uninterrupted conversation in under- 
tones, ... The legions of the spruce, always 
preserving the same savage independence of poise, 
perpendicular as masts, now climb six thousand feet 
above us,—climb perhaps even higher, until the 
hems of the perpetual snows mass over them and 
hide them from sight. Far above their loftiest out- 
posts, peaks are lifting glaciers to the sun. But we 
are too close to these immensities to understand all 
their magnificence. At Stephen we reach the 
loftiest point of the route; we are nearly five thou- 
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sand three hundred feet above the sea,—but we are 
still walled up to heaven. 

“Only thereafter, as we descend, does the most 
colossal scere of the mighty panorama begin to 
unfold itself. At first the descent is slow, cautious ; 
then it rapidly quickens into hurricane speed,—the 
train rocking like a ship as we rush through the 
cafions and gorges and valleys,—circling the hills 
with a roar of iron and ringing of steel magnified 
and multiplied in the frosty air by wondrous echo- 
ings. Then as one gazes back in amazement at the 
altitudes passed, which seem now to glide slowly to 
right and left alternately as they recede, the whole 
stupendous magnificence of them is seen at last. . . . 

Above all, one pyramidal peak, ghost-white as 
the Throne of the Vision of John, ever lifts itself 
higher behind us as we flee away. Again and 
again the road turns in vast spirals as we circle the 
hills: we thunder through long chasms and pass 
continually from sun to shadow and from shadow 
to sun; and other mountains interpose their white 
heads, their spruce-robed flanks and_ shoulders, 
between us,and that marvelous shape—ever heaping 
themselves in huger maze behind us. But still, 
over them all, shines the eternal white. peace of that 
supremest peak,—growing ever taller to look down 
upon us,—to mock our feverish hurrying with the 
perpetual solemnity of its snowy rest. And watch- 
ing it, there returns to me, with a sudden new 
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strange pleasure, as of fancied revelation in slumber, 
the words of Job: — fle maketh ens in His high, 
PLKbbsnd- 

Bride and bridegroom a moment turn their 
gaze from the heights to look into each other’s eyes 
and smile. So one tiny human affection answers 
the silent challenge of that everlasting altitude: 
“Races have been and vanished in the shadow of 
me ;—thcir dust is lifted by my winds: what is thy 
love?” 

Many, many times, fair bride, through nights 
and days of years, there will float back to thee 
white memories of this mighty vision: thou wilt see 
again, slumbering and wakeful, through many a 
moment of joy and pain, the awful ghostly beauty, 
of that peak shining above one exquisite fugitive 
instant of what shall have become thy Past. 


VIII 


Vanished forever at last, the peak; but we 
have scarcely the time to regret it, so sudden our 
rush into a vast sun-bathed valley, level as a floor, 
—showing a mountain vista of splendour unspeak- 
ble. Rugged and most grim the nearer mountains 
to our right; but upon the left is a spectale that 
takes the breath away: a stupendous glory ot 
ranges surpassing all expectant fancy,—a divine: 
sierra of lilac peaks, all wave-shaped and snow- 
splashed. From every crest the white of glaciers 
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and avalanche snow trickles down, as in thick 
curdled streams, which disappear all as suddenly 
as they begin, after descending about one-third of 
the height of the chain. All these shapes are 
mantled in spruce forests; but so far do those 
forests lie behind the colours of morning, that they 
seem only lilaceous shadow. Yet the great asto- 
nishment of the superb procession is the lined 
symmetry of it,—the absolute regularity of its forms 
and intervals,—the likeness of mass to mass as of 


one billow to another, each crested with the foam- 


splendor of eternal snows. 

On the other side, along the verge of the way, 
the black spruce are always marshalling deeper and 
climbing higher,—always absolutely perpendicular, 
at whatever angle rooted to the rocks. Nothing in 
the flora of milder zones displays such stubborn 
independence of conditions—such inflexible dignity 
of port : there is a moral lesson in the sight of these 
trees. 

But the prodigious spectacle narrows: the 
glorious procession of snow-splashed luminous lilac 
altitudes passes by; and we are in the gloom of 
cafions again, between terrible bulks of granite and 
ruddy rock, splintered into turret lines. And the 
way rises once more by zigzags,—rises through the 
savage enormity of the Selkirk Range. 
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«+++ Nobeauty in this harshly vivid scenery, 
—but monstrosity and awfulness : tremendous gloom 
of chasms below us, spectral snows above, white- 
peaked desolations that one must strain back one’s 
head to look at it. The spruce trees, growing still 
more gigantic, climb now to the clouds; and above 
the clouds the glaciers loom. Here and there long 
ragged streaks of white descend like swaths cut 
through the slopes of forest, or like white beds of 
torrents: there are the paths of the avalanches. 
Distances take fuliginous blue tints,;—hardest and 
grimmest coloration. 

--.. But we see all this by glimpses only, 
between the darkness of mile-long snowsheds built 
in the way of the avalanches at prodigious cost by 
prodigious labour. The road overlooks colossal 
gorges ;—fallen avalanches heap whitely at intervals 
below. 

And it is here, in these cafions and above these 
chasms, that for the first time one obtains a full 
sense of the triumphant vastness of the human effort 
which spanned the Northern continent with this 
wonderful highway of steel,—a full comprehension 
of the enormity of labour involved. Three million 
dollars spent for surveys alone seems a nothing be- 
fore the sight of the difficulties overcome,—the 
gigantic forces of nature vanquished or foiled. 
Every avalanche course had to be studied; and 
means devised to turn them out of their ancient 
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paths by “glance cribs” or “diving cribs.” The 
former simply divert a slide from the track; the 
latter shatter and disperse it to left and right. 
Snow-sheds furthermore protect this part of the 
road so well that in the worst winters there has yet 
been no serious blockade. But snow-sheds and 
cribs alone would not always have sufficed: there 
are certain forms of avalanches against which 
certain precautions had to be taken—avalanches 
which rush down one slope with such fury that the 
impetus carries them up the opposite slope, whence 
they will rush back again—“ tobogganing ” across 
the line. From these the snow-sheds themselves 
had to be protected by immense timber framework 
slanting very gradually up to their summits,—so as 
to offer no abrupt surface, but only a gentle undula- 
tion, over which the avalanche might slip without 
grinding. But even the “cribs” and snow-sheds 
and all the structures relating to them represent 
little of the work compared with the bridging, tun- 
neling, and rock-cutting done along the verge of 
gorges and the faces of precipices,—the building 
over abysses,—the piercing through mountain spurs, 
a thousand feet above the course of rivers. 

-... It is colder here, as well as grimmer, 
than in the Rockies. From the darkness of snow- 
sheds we stream into the darkness of night, 
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x 


.+.. The morning of our last day’s journey 
by rail: the air has become mild again. We passed 
great ranges in the night, and are now steaming 
through the cafions of the Fraser River. Above us 
the wooded mountains still lift their snows to the 
sun ;—below us the river runs like a black ribbon 
edged with white ;—for it is iced along its edges. 

Ribbon-wide it seems at this dizzy height; but 
it is fully one hundred feet from bank to bank. So 
vast the scale of all things here that the eyes are 
continually deceived. It is impossible to judge dis- 
tances or to estimate altitudes. The spruce trees,— 
all the way growing taller,—have become from 100 
to 150 feet high; yet they are not now close to the 
railway track ;—a bridge over the river seems a toy 
bridge ; but it is certainly between 250 and 300 feet 
long. The violent darkness.of early morning still 
shadows the deep gorges and narrow valleys ; but the 
white points of the peaks are already rose-gold with 
the early day. On the opposite side of the cafion, 
as the light becomes larger, we can distinguish, like 
a thread line, the old trail winding along the face 
of the cliffs,—but broken here and there,—ground 
out of existence by avalanches. ... Here in flood- 
time the rising of the river is terrific ;—it has been 
known to rise one hundred and fifty feet... . 

But slowly the cafions widen into valleys, and 
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the river broadens; and the valleys themselves 
flatten and expand. The mountains recede; the 
spruce begins to thin away, and new ranges open 
largely to us—all green, except their summits, 
lightly marbled with snow. The air is no longer 
cold: it is the air of a spring day. We are ap- 
proaching the Pacific sea. 

- Warmer and warmer the air grows about us, 
—till overcoats become unendurable as we stand on 
platform of the car to watch the scenery. But the 
mountain ranges,—whether lilac behind us, Or green 
as they open away to right and left—still keep snow 
upon their foreheads. 


XI 


Vancouver receives us in the light of a spring 
sun. A new city it seems,—full of broad bare 
Spaces, squared off by streets largely laid out, with 
sidewalks of new plank. Here and there a building 
worthy of Chicago or New York appears in an 
otherwise void square on ground doubtless bought 
up and held by far-seeing speculators. F or, as the 
terminus of one of the world’s greatest highways, 
Vancouver is destined to be a mighty city. What 
we see of it, as we ascend the streets sloping up from 
the station, is the new part only—arisen within a 
brief while upon the ground cleared by a fire that 
destroyed older and poorer structures. Part of the 
older city, however, remains narrow busy brick 
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streets of shops and warehouses. The newer city 
is on loftier ground, whence, over the sparsely built 
slope, the whole view of the superb harbour ap- 
pears, with the Coast Range beyond,—beautiful 
purplish masses, splashed with snow at their sum- 
mits. The softly coloured luminous splendor of 
that view will never be forgotten, even by one who 
has witnessed it the first time with the memory of 
the Rocky Mountain scenery still fresh upon him. 
The temperature is delicous—cool in the shade, 
agreeably warm in the sun: yet this is winter! 


XII 


e-.. Then seventeen days on the Pacific of 
the North,—gray days without incident or color, 
each so like the other that the memories of one are 
the memories of all. . . . Memories of heavy green 
seas and ghostly suns,—of an icy head-wind making 
it too cold to remain on deck,—roaring of rigging 
and spars against the gale ;—and always an im- 
mense rhythmical groaning and crackling of timbers, 
as the steamer, rocking like a cradle, forages her 
way through the enormous billowing at thirteen 
knots an hour. Memories of the shadowy marbling 
reflection of water and foam, running like somke 
across the white vanished ceilings of cabins ;— 
memories of efforts to read the wan light of the 
ports, darkened at brief intervals by the plunging of 
colossal bodies of water against the iron hull, with 
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a crash like a thunder-roll. Never a sail, a point of 
_remote land, on all the breadth of this dreariest of 
oceans. Never a sign of animate existence in flood 
or sky,—except at incredible distances from any 
coast, a flitting speck of bird lifem—a ‘Mother 
Carey’s chicken,” sporting, by one of nature’s 
strongest miracles, in the midst of this desolation of 
wind and brine. Never a variation of horizen,— 
except in moments when some distant snow-shower, 
irradiated by a rare g'eam of sunlight, seems an 
auroral fire visible by’ day. Always blowing a 
gale, with rain, mist, or snow, or sleet; always a 
colorless sky ; and most unfrequently, for a very 
little while, the vision of a spectral sun. 

Still, there are curious things to be seen -on 
board. 

‘Forward, between decks, are more than a 
hundred Chinese steerage passengers,—mostly re- 
posing in their rude wooden bunks, since it is too 


cold and rough upon deck for them. Some chat, ; 


some sleep, many are smoking opium ;—a few are 
gambling. At alow table covered with a bamboo 
mat, the game of fan-/an is being played by the 
light of three candles. A silent ring of watchers 
and wagerers presses closely about the table — 
from surrounding bunks, others look down ; and the 
yellow candle glare, coloring all these impassive 
faces, makes their placid race-smile seem as the smil- 
ing of gilded idols in some mysterious pagoda. .. 
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Deep in the hold below, sixty square boxes 
are,—much resembling tea-chests,—covered with 
Chinese lettering. Each contains the bones of a 
dead man—bones being sent back to melt into that 
Chinese soil from whence, by nature’s vital chemis- 
try, they were shapen.... And those whose 
labelled bones are rolling to and fro in the dark 
below, as the plunging steamer rocks and shudders, 
once also passed this ocean on just such a ship,— 
and smoked or dreamed their time away in just 
such berths,—and played the same strange play by 
such a yellow light in even just such an atmosphere, 
heavy with vaporized opium. 

Very silent the playing is.... Scarcely a 
word is uttered despite of losses or gains. From 
the deck overboard, an old chant echoes loudly 
down,—the chant of the Chinese crew. First one 
utters a snarling sharp cry, like a cat’s cry of 
anger—Yow-yew/ Then all the others shrill 


together Yo-wo /—as they pull at the ropes. 


“Joss paper” has been strewn about—doubt- 
less to propitiate the gods of that most eastern East 
to which we westwardly sail. Perhaps those 
ancient gods will hearken to the prayers of their 
patient worshippers, and make smooth the menacing 
face of this turbulent sea. 

'.... Meanwhile, something has dropped out 
of the lives of some of us, as lives are reckoned by 
Occidental time,—a day. A day that will never 
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come back again, unless we return by this same 
route,—over this same iron gray waste, in the midst 


of which our lost day will wait for us,—perhaps in 
vain. 


: XIII 


«++. Lo! weare in the Kuro-Shiwo,—the 
vast Pacific current which warms the coast of Japan. 
Remembering the wondrous azure stream of the 
Atlantic tropics, I had hoped to look again here 
a rich luminous water: it is black as its Japanese 
name,—the sea is a waste of ink! But the water is 
already twenty-one degrees warmer than that gray 
Pacific flood over which we have been voyaging so 
long, and smoother—for the ship has almost ceased 
to roll. And faint blue shapes are visible over the 
black rim of the waters,—mountains of beautiful 
shapes : the first sight of Japan. 

- +... All day there is scarcely a change as 
we steam south: only the black sea, and the 
long succession of peaked forms in the horizon, 
slowly deepening their shadowy color as we ap- 
proach. The sky is clear; and a very cold and 
very strong wind blows from the land. Nearer the 
mountains float, until, against the sunset glow, 
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through telescopes we can distinguish foliage of 25 


great trees. The sun sinks vermilion behind a 
mountain cone, bringing out sharply all the long 
dark blue loom of the land; and above the crimson 
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‘are beautiful bronze-greens. A moment later, 
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through the darkness, a brilliant white star shines 
out before us and vanishes, and reappears. We are 
approaching the best-lighted coast in the world, 


xIx 


++.» On deck at earliest dawn. It is cold 
and clear, with an immense wind blowing. To 
starboard mountains rise blackly against the splend- 
id rose flush of sunrise. To port, another long 
chain of hills is now visible-—superbly undulating, 
with saw points here and there —much_ nearer 
than the opposite land. Then with a delicious 
shock of surprise I see something for which I had 
been looking,—far exceeding all anticipation—but 
so ghostly, so dreamy white against the morning 
blue, that I did not observe it at the first glance : an 
exquisite snowy cone towering above all other 
visible things—Fusiyama! «Its base, the same tint 
as the distances, I cannot see—only the perfect 
crown, seeming to hang in the sky like a delicate 
film,—a phantom. 

But with the rising glow of sunrise it defines: 
its spotless tip first pinkening like the point of some 
wondrous bud : then it becomes all gold-white ; and 
streaks appear, sloping straight from the summit,— 
lines of rain torrents. It is all sun-wrapped—long 
before the keen blue ranges it overtops have emerged 
from the night. But even in the sun its beauty 
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remains so spiritually pure,—so weirdly delicate,— ° 


that its lines alone assure the eye it is not made of 
white frost vapor,—some substance of cloud fleece. 
We keep watching it, entranced by its amazing 
loveliness, while the water, now smooth under 
sunrise, lightens slowly toa soft pale blue. Very 
swiftly we steam ;—other mountains move back- 
ward ; but that celestial cone remains always in the 
same place. ... 

Curious single square sails with strange designs 
upon them—black figurings and red—glide by in 
the offing; and the sunrise, flooding the horizon 
with light and colour, discovers té us a snowy 
speckling of other sails, of the same unfamiliar 
square shape, so multitudinous as to be an astonish- 
ment, 

As we advance through the brightening day, 
the land to port suddenly opens before us; and 
beyond a broad bay a beautiful little city appears, — 
houses fawn-tinted by distance under gray-blue 
roofs of tile, and foliage rising everywhere, the 
whole relieved against the dark green of a ring of 
low hills—Yokohama. High over it, in the speck- 
less sky, still shines the snowy cone of celestial 
Fuji... . We glide in through a host of deep-sea 
ships at anchor ;—and steamers pass bearing Japan- 
ese names, all ending in “ Maru,”—so closely that 
we can discern the Japanese faces of officers in 
uniform. 
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- ++. Unimaginably beautiful this first vision 
of the harbour, as we anchor a mile from shore: 
the softness of the light, the limpidty of distances, 
the delicacy of the blue tones in which everything 
is steeped,—create a charm totally new and in- 
describable. Nothing is intense, though all is 
clear ;—nothing is forceful, though all is pleasing 
and strange: this is the vividness, this is the soft- 
ness, of dreams! And the idea of dream is en- 
hanced by the wonderful spectral loveliness of the 
white shape shining above the town, above the 
volcanic ranges beyond it: its base is still invisible 
by reason of equality of color value with the sky— 
so that it appears suspended above the horizon like 
a mirage. 

Then the view is suddenly interrupted by the 
most extraordinary thing that I ever saw in any 
harbour,—a whirling cloud of sea-gulls,—a_ living 
curtain of wings palpitating between us and the 
landscape, so closely that you could touch the 
creatures by simply stretching out your hand. 
They do not move away, but remain hovering 
beside us ;—one is bewildered by the dazzling whirl 
of wings and the chippering.* They have come to 
look for something to eat. I break up bread for 
them and throw it overboard: they eat it,—each 
one in turn snatching his crumb from the surface of 
the water,—apparently without wetting a feather. 
These beautiful birds are strictly protected by law 
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as harbour scavengers ;—they show little fear of 
man, and visit every ship as it arrives. 

Meantime many queer craft have begun to 
gather about us,—Japanese sampans: long flat 
shallow unpainted boats having high prows, and 
propelled by two great oars working on pegs and 
handled like sculls. The scullers, standing erect to 
their work, might at first seem, to inexperienced 
eyes, young women with short-cut hair; for their 
faces are beardless; and their outer dress is a dark 
blue winter robe reaching to the feet, with immensely 
wide sleeves. But they are really men—and power- 
ful men, though undersized to foreign eyes. There 
are whole families, moreover, on some of the sam- 
pans ; and after a little observation the difference in 
the costume of the sexes seems almost as marked as 
elsewhere: Japanese cooking is going on over 
nicely balanced charcoal furnaces, and Japanese 
chopsticks are being deftly used. After berakfast 
these picturesque crews will clamber on board our 
steamer, to cover the saloon deck with curios of all 
sorts for the temptation of passengers. 

A sampan takes me and my baggage to the 
Hatoba,—the landing-place. The two boatmen, 
father and son, stand to their oars, putting the whole 
force of their supple bodies into every stroke, and 
send the light craft through the water with the 
darting speed of a fish. Trained ships’ crews have 
been badly beaten in racing with these Japanese 
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scullers. While wielding their oars, father and son 
both utter a curious hissing noise between their 
teeth,—a sibilant accompaniment to their efforts, — 
alternated at intervals of about half a minute with 
queer sharp wild cries. A very little suffices to 
cross the harbor; and I stand on earth again, so 
habituated to the motion of the steamer that the soil 
itself seems to sway very gently for a moment or 
two. ... Iam in Japan. 


THE END 
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MY FIRST DAY IN THE ORIENT 
| a 
3 4 arrival in Japan May, 1890—23rd year of Meiji. 
Hearn’s original purpose of coming to Japan 
was to prepare a series of articles concerning 
Japan for Harper’s Monthly, which were to be 
later collected in book form—after the manner 
of A Midsummer Trip to the Tropics and other 
articles which composed Two Years in French 
West Indies. 

After sending the article entitled A Winter 
Journey to Japan (Harper’s Monthly, Nov. num- 
ber, 1890), which was the record of his ‘‘ Across 
the Plains” and the seventéen days’ voyage from 
Vancouver to Yokohama, he broke with the 
publishers, having in his impulsiveness con- 
sidered himself unjustly treated—with no thought 
for the future means to live. : 

Fortunately Miss Elizabeth Bisland’s letter of 
introduction got the hapless wanderer safely into 
the hospitable clutches of Paymaster Mitchell 
McDonald, a young officer of the American navy 
stationed in Yokohama. 

Hearn’s friendship with the noble woman and 
the gallant naval officer lasted until the close of 
his life, and proved a beautiful and valuable 
legacy for his children. 

At the great disaster in September, 1923, Pay- 
master McDonald shared the fate with the Grand 
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Hotel, of which he then was the President—a 
heroic death worthy of a naval man. 

10 8 every artist is a ghostly worker Hearn’s favourite 
idea on heredity. At his, New Orleans period 
he made a special study of Herbert Spencer, 
whose theory on evolution and heredity exerted 
a profound influence upon him. He held almost 
reverential regard for Spencer, acknowledging 
him as “the world’s greatest thinker.” 

The Buddhist theory of Nirvana and trans- 
migration also strongly appealed to him; and he 
thought the secret of Japan’s strength lay hidden 
in the cult of ancestors, for which he expressed 
a deep admiration. 

His writings, whether philosophical or fan- 
tastic, are therefore an embodiment of the 
evolutional theory together with the mystery of 
religions-+the science of the West shaking hands 
through him with the poetry of the East. This 
fact. is indeed the key to all his works. 

How he laboured to master the First Principles 
and what an extraordinary thrill he experienced 
at the time, the following passage in his Ultimate 
Questions (in The Romance of the Milky Way) 
will show : 

“.... the first volume of the Synthetic 
Philosophy, which an American friend had taught 
me how to read. I did not find it easy reading; 
partly because I am a slow thinker, but chiefly 
because my mind had never been trained to 
sustained effort in such directions. To learn the 
First Principles occupied me many months: no 
other volume of the series gave me equal trouble. 
I would read one section at a time,—rarely two, 
—never venturing upon a fresh section until I 
Yhought that 1 had made sure of the preceding. 
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Very cautious and slow my progress was, like 
that of a man mounting, for the first time, a 
long series of ladders in darkness. Reaching 
the light at last, I caught a sudden new vision of 
things,—a momentary perception of the illusion 
of surfaces,—and from that time the world 
never again appeared to me quite the same as 
it had appeared before.” 

“Ghostly ” is Hearn’s fond epithet, occurring 
frequently throughout his books. 

Hokusai 4t7%, (1760-1849). 

Hiroshige fear, (1796-1858). 

Miya Hearn’s sight-seeing of Yokohama began 
with a drive through the Japanese quarters of 
the town and ended in the ascent to Nogeyama. 
The miya refers to the Daijingu shrine at the 
top of the hill. 

phasmidae 4f fi (—%tMisi)o 


A PILGRIMAGE TO ENOSHIMA 


Yoritomo #443, (1148-1199). 

Akira 4334. A Japanese interpreter for Hearn, 
with whom he became acquainted in a Buddhist 
temple of Yokohama. 

tidal wave PRM IUbIIMTTTNR LAME, 

UE Rab tet NE DUAE AR FE Ae sie SARI = 3 Y 
Lot, EB EAA OT: ESO LN Be 
FERS WKEMUE AH A > BO nA. HO 
Weemes. TAL VRBO MH. Wi- 
REREXK Hef D FK sth o 

Nirvana 74%, Buddhist beatitude, ie. extinction 
of individuality and absorption into the supreme 
spirit. CSanskrit. nirva to blow.J 

Another route via Katase to Fujisawa. 

main road Hi yi3E TRIG. 

Kent A county in the southeast of London; well 
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wooded and cultivated; is called the “Garden of 
England.” 

Surrey A county in the south of the Thames, 
containing a part of London, and many of its 
suburbs. Gentle eminences, vales, well-wooded 
parks, and large commons are the features of 
its landscape. 

Koshin jth, 


FUJI-NO-YAMA 


Seen on close approach, .. . FRCHHITS Ee 
THKUL BEM 

an inyerted half-open fan A is fA ES HES 

Ko-no-hana-saku-ya-hime ARTEPR AB ABS 

Eight Intelligences iF 5,, JEASHES TEs, E24, 
~ TERE, IER. EE LAA FET 5 

the Luminous Maiden PWG ED RHE S 

in 1707 RPE HSA CS CRPPH, 
EW BR. HEIL. BORO PEA HF 

Tarobo 3$—#A. KER Yo 

West Indian days refers to Hearn’s sojourn in 
the West Indies. 

High Places 335k. High Place=a place of worship 
or sacrifice (usually idolatrous) on a hill or high 
ground; the altar and other appointments for 
such worship. 

the Spring of Gold SW, 


A TRIP TO KYOTO 


the eleven hundredth anniversary WASTE 
PRLEMT AEA. 

Omuro Gosho #)°S{)/i, 

the garden of the Cavern of the Genii (UDA, 

the Antilles West Indies are classified as the 
Greater Antilles, the Lesser Antilles, the Baha- 
mas, and Trinidad-Tobago group. 
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Herbert Spencer English philosopher, born at 
Derby ; after the publication of his First Princt- 
ples, he began to construct his system of Synthetic 
Philosophy, which fills a dozen large volumes, 
and has established his fame as the foremost 
scientific philosopher of the time (1820-1903). 

the eighth century MAKEEREM I, WA 
#8 (794 A.D.) (27840 

1895 Why b/4Ro 

Yuko Hatakeyama SUSFUTRRLG ERM 
REINO, WRI + Pe ALC ARK BS TC. 
HBAkT yo MEDS ROBSABT Ae. EF 
TABS HARPER IB 2. BHR 
LOB SBF. ACO, ERIM CH 
ILHEABI Sab. HACIA YR. HAAR PB - 
A. MBAS ARM ILgE CT: 6 SOW 
WA LC PIEPTIZ EMS LH ME CH SY RA 
TDR AHL REAR Co MRRKIL EAB A AE 
Wis 5 RBI HE 55 CKAAAD REE 


IN OSAKA 

the Han dynasty NK. 206 B.C.—220 A.D. 

1863 Ya 7t4to 

“‘Every day to Osaka come a thousand ships.” 
WALA. ARIF IR 

Lombard Street bankers’ street in the City of 
London. 

Doshiomachi 3a/F HY. 

the Concession /% #735, 

Deva the original Hindu name for the deity, 
meaning the shining one, whence deus, god, in 
Latin. 

Constantine Roman Emperor (274-337 A D.); pro- 
claimed Christianity the State rel’gion. 

legal enactment 328 «T(t bohe ‘eT. BE 
THRE o 
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Kame-i-sui hk. TRARIN TH SHORE TE 
Ak LY 3 ROD. EAOWKA 5 GOP CHE......] 
— mith | KBD Jo 

the Sutras a collection of aphorisms and sum- 
maries of the teachings of the Brahmans. 

the Taishi-Do AF So AT TABOR BAI *% 
AIF o 

Kozu-no-yashiro Bj#O's, 

the Kojiki 773221, 

“*. . . Thereupon the Heavenly Sovereizn,. . . . 
REKSS Aw, BORLA, Al. RAAT 
ASA. MASEL BRARZRR. BUX 
Bea. TEN. Me, eI ee 
FBR. KAA, RRL RBARR. +H 
MR. SUAS R,. PPR. AS HBT 
Tt tho 

Myokokuji fi St!- 4 3 “beds, 

Five years ago I wrote... refers to Section 
XX of “The Chief City of the Province of the 
Gods” in Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan—an 
instance of Hearn’s wonderful appreciation of 
Japanese things. At the conclusion of the pas- 
sage, he says: “... even while you are still 
wondering at popular interest in this simple 
little show, the charm of it will become a revela- 
tion to you; and, despite your Occidental idea 
of self-superiority, you will feel humbled by the 
discovery that all flower displays you have ever 
seen abroad were only monstrosities in com- 
parison with the natural beauty of those few 
simple sprays.” 

Thomas-the-Rymer a Berwickshire notability of 
the 18th century, famous for his rhyming 
prophecies, who was said, in return for his 
prophetic gift, to have sold himself to the 
fairies. 
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MATSUYE 

Tokoji MF. BI HMHOR LID Y, 

Jizo FAL RAL A BRA L VT. PEO 
Sho 

Zaimokucho #HACBYo 

Daikoyai! Kabuya- kabu! Moyaya-moya! [X 
Meo, MHORA, F FN) DAE 

the Ohashigawa Xi§)ilo BNC A MOM 
(<2 Fo WAGE Y CAINS He RAL I= 
Ble C. HEL HEIL YE Co 

Shinji-Lake 43479). ABIT—-%. Heal tee 
RF o RAREST, 

All the bases of the mountains are veiled by 
them [FEHR RK AY] JB ROW Breik UT 
POM, LI BRT 

Kitzuki #¢-44"7, From Matsuye a distance of an 
hour and a half. It is famous for the great 
Shinto temple of Izumo which stands here. The 
temple is dedicated to Susa-no-o’s descendant, 
Onamyji, also called Okuni-nushi, that is, “the 
Master of the Great Land,” in other words, the 
King of Izumo. “An embassy was sent from 
heaven to Okuni-nushi, requesting him to 
abdicate the sovereignty in favour of the Sun- 
Goddess’s descendant, progenitor of the earthly 
Mikados. To this he consented, on condition of 
having a temple built for his reception and 
worship. So they built him a grand shrine on 
the shore of the land of Izumo, making stout the 
temple pillars on the nether-most rock-bottom, 
and making high the cross-beams to the plain of 
high heaven,—and there he is worshipped to this 
day, the very name of Kitzuk1 preserving to the 
faithful the recollection of the pestles (kine) with 
which the soil was beaten (tswkw) to render the 
foundation firm and everlasting.”—Murray’s 
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Handbook for Japan. 

Ichibata —im3865. EYLCOMALE EB, WA MRD 
STI DU ARU CHILI 4. 

Harai-tamai ... [HUE A. HSE LL ME: 
Fold 

It was opened to the public 7; —-+Pu4e#%, BB 
HAA AKIMK 2.0 HBPON VY HRACEL VAR L OR 
Do SEA Pp PARO fe AAS. BALM cash, 

Horio Yoshiharu #05. BEM Seik—+ 
PARAS 5 6 PTA CW RYT ORES, 

Saikamachi #FR Ey, 

Benten-no-shima ##% £,. —4RR> B. REWO RH 
I<DE CS PRK DY 9 KILO 4% TT) REO 

PEGE, weBPILIE TY 

vir ter execrandus Mi7-424\F 72 Ao 

Naomasa PRE. MNS ROHT. ROR 
So TP RARMOD ASI, REM sR ER 
FOF L AaB" Co ATER RESTARTS 

father in Echizen pp AF HR, 

Fumonin 2 /"|6, RCW AAMT ILZEY 5 

the Street of New Timber 3 #}A(Hy 5 

fishing-nets of silken threads HMMS SZ HO 

° 

the street of the fishermen ji giiY, FAPAMO He 
IZ HEY 6 

Daisen KWo fA BBC EY o WRAL, 

Jizo-do AHO Msal- 769 9 APH SBS, 

other large quarters KYLOWM— A, HRN A 
Pet T > 

this islanded district A#§)i] } Kiwi] inde E Kiz4 
Bato Ait BT. 

And they are none the less.... Hearn was a 
teacher in the Normal School also, so he was well 
acquainted with the character of its students. 
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BY THE JAPANESE SEA 


the Ma 3, 

Kami-ichi Lifi. |UIS FIRE (HEED ete to 

Hamamura Hf, WEAN (AED. 

de rigueur (F.) strictly required. 

Mochida-mura # fH. YOO HALO 

a Celtic lullaby Hearn passed his childhood in 
freland and Wales; and his memor'es of Celtic 
surroundings haunted him through life. 


FROM HOKI TO OKI 

Ile of women 77 B. 

terra incognita (L.) unknown region. 

Dozen Es iio 

Chiburishima 41% Bo 

Dogo Fito 

Ochigori #257. 

Sukigori Atif. 

the chief seaport of Shimaneken ie. speaking 
commercially, though belonging to Tottoriken. 

white beach (ASMX 7 All, ti-BREBOKY 
NRL CBP RSITE So 

Mionoseki 327-8, PHP ED WEIL b> Bb HED HE 
PRM i LAEANE H eiL LA OFET BL DREZ 
Fo BROW, LABORS). WiC hEeee 
2. ALIS AAV, ME, FREAK 
FF. BBS Stony, React] tLRHAESNY Lo 

“The Nose of Jizo’”’ Hbxjuh, SEV BAL YY HERED 
BEIT SAH ASED 2 OHI BIS LCT 
REW)2E Yo 

“Eggs?” SESS |LSefhilttOR So 

Takuhizan Ki. 40% fil-7E4 0 
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miyako if AIS. SMAI. Cy ABE SF 380 
at Asakusa 7EBBLD 2 LTE SA. 
Urago ji3S}€. 
“The Hat of the Shinto Priest” Bias. 
point-de-repere (F.) point of mark. 
Daimanji AFI 5 
a young physician =#(/3—HM Ro 
The Cave of the Children’s Ghosts }}#O4bHiF 
WAM. d BAHT. 
the Princess Tamako-Nai-Shinno #R2ai#i# OD Beery 
OF AME RPRRUASIIRY E32. BARR 
ZF AREOMR, WAKES ERKONRE 
BDI 6 
ex-voto a votive offering. 
Gesshoji RR ETI. HRA. BE ROMRB 
the tomb WRAP MIRE. TEBE S |< Ss 
Be 


IN A JAPANESE GARDEN 


the northern quarter of the city Hi fEEK(L#80ae 
WER. (SB 1-PR MLR T AIEIZ EY O 


A MIDSUMMER TRIP TO THE TROPICS 


East River the strait which separates Brooklyn 
and New York cities, lying between Long Island 
Sound and New York Bay. 

Liberty a tall statue of the Goddess of Liberty. 

attendez un peu! CF.) Wait a minute. 

Mon Dieu! non. (F.) My God! No! 

Via Lactea The Milky Way. 

Montague Pelee (F.) bald moutain. 

vers-palmiste (F.) palmist-worm. 

relievo Cit.) relief. 
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Doresqueries designs resembling Doré’s. See P. 
310. 

grand-bois (F.) great forest. 

balisier wild banana. 

gommier gum-tree. 

courbaril locust-tree. 

arboribus suns horror inest. (L.) Literally 
translated: His horror consists in the forests. 

fer-de-lance (F.) iron of the lance, i.e. lance- 
headed viper. 

the Orinoco a great river in the N.E. of South 
America, flowing through Venezuella, and reach- 
ing the Atlantic after a course of 1500 m. by an 
enormous delta. 

Charles Kingsley’s “At Last’? refers to Chapt. 

‘XVII of Kingsley’s Westward Ho!, wherein are 
vivid descriptions of tropical sceneries. 

patois (F.) Dialect of common people. 

baragouin unintelligible jargon. 


A WINTER JOURNEY TO JAPAN 


Montreal the greatest commercial city of Canada, 
on an island in the St. Lawrence, at the con- 
fluence of the Ottawa River, 150 m. above 
Quebec; founded in 1642 by the French, it passed 
to Britain in 1760; more than half the popula- 
tion is French. 

the St. Lawrence issues from Lake Ontario, and 
flowing due N.E. discharges into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; is 750 m. long and from 1 to 4 m. 
broad; in winter navigation is suspended on ac- 
count of the ice. 

New Orleans the capital of Louisiana, is beauti- 
fully situated on both sides of the Mississipi, 
107 m. from its mouth, with a curved river- 
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frontage of 16 m.; is the second cotton port of 
the world, and the greatest sugar-market in the 
United States. But the New Orleans of the 
seventies, crushed into inanition by the Civil 
War, was an old-looking, squalid city. Hearn 
remained there for ten years from 1877 to 1887, 
during the greater part of which he was in the 
staff of Times-Democrat, where he was very 
fortunate to find himself among rather uncom- 
mon types of journalists, ready to appreciate him 
and even sympathize with him,—a verp delight- 
ful coterie, which included Miss Elizabeth Bis- 
land. 

Creoles Descendants of European or negro settlers 
in W. Indies, Louisiana, ete. With his taste for 
strange people, Hearn made a special study of 
the Creoles’ life. 

Winnipeg the capital of Manitoba; stands on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway; is a busy trading 
centre. 

Indian tepees. An Indian wigwam or tent. 

the Chinook Wind the warm, dry wind at the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mts, and presents 
the same features as the fohn winds of Switzer- 
land. The high temperatures are confined to the 
valleys, and occur in streaks, so that a traveller 
frequently passes suddenly from a very warm 
to a very cold atmosphere. 

Doresquely Gustave Doré, French artist, was born 
at Strassburg (1832-1883). His pictures are 
somewhat exaggerated in effect. In landscape, 
however, he was more successful, and some of 
his mountain scenes are finely conceived. But 
his reputation rests principally upon the draw- 
ings he made to illustrate books, with designs 
riotous, and sometimes weird and horrible. 
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280 16 The Throne of the Vision of John “And I saw a 
great white throne.”—Revelation of St. John: 
xk 

281 2 His high place See P. 302: High Places. 

288 5 Mother Carey’s chicken stormy petrel. #% Oj, 

23 fan-tan A Chinese gambling game. 

289 21 ‘‘Joss paper’’ Gold and silver paper burned by 
the Chinese, in the form of coins or ingots, in 
worship and at funerals, 
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